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PREFACE, 


I '^HK purpose and scope of th^ present work are explained 
in the [ntr^xluctlon, 11 is an attempt to convey in a 
succinct form inforniation as to measures in force for the 

f 

safeguarding of ancietu buildings and other objects of historical 
and artistic interest; for the maintenance of a fitting aestlictic 
standard in the architecture of towns; and for the preser^'a- 
tion of the natural beauties of rural districts, 1“he method 
pursued is la state in the various sections of the first part of 
the book the prohkfns connected with monument adminis¬ 
tration, and then in the second part to convey some idea of 
the treatment of such problems in' the past in the different 
countries of Europe, and of the solutions which at the present 
time are being essayed. 

For well-nigh a century past some of these countries have 
been taking stock of their national assets in this department 
and devising the best measures they could think of for their 
protection ; ivhile wttEiin the last few 3^ears in Germany^ 
France^ Austria, Betgium, Hollandt ha1y+ Spain, Portugah 
and other lands, there has been a renewed activity In all the 
agencies of preservation, of ivhich wc in this country^ would 
do well to lake account In the year 190 ^ alone, no fewer 
than four Monument Acts were passed in European Icgis- 
latureSp and at this moment in Austria, Bavarfa, Prussia, 
Spain, and some other countries, law's on the subject arc 
under considerarion. In Germany, ivhich \s now' taking the 
lead, there has been held for the last hvc years an annual 
congress exclusively devoted to monument questions, and to 
these meetings the various German states have sent official 
representatives. There is a special organ in the press of the 
fatherland, reserved for the discussion of these topics, and* in 
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a wDrclp our neiglibaurs acro^ss the North Sea a to exhibiting 
in theit wliole treattnciu ul the subjeet theit rictttcinal spirit of 
thoroughnc?i.5. France al^ has possessed^ since 1887, her 
oivn monument period 1 cal, and an internationaI congress for 
the protection of works of art and cjf monuments was held 
in Paris in eonnection with the exhibition i*f 18^9. The 
international cougresseiF of archiLccLs have also bLisiqd them¬ 
selves with tht? subjectr and that held at Madrid in April 
1904, called upon all countries to form fresh associations for 
the defence of monuments of history' and of arL In Austria, 
the great Technical High School at Vienna is establishing a 
special chair or lectureship in ^ The Care of ^Ionumq^bi^ 

The attention excited in our own coiintrj^ by this activity 
of foreign governments and peoples has not been great A 
move of some importance was made in *^97, when* on the 
Initiative of the Society of Antiquaries^ the Pritlsh govern¬ 
ment obtained through its representatives abroad reports on 
the smtutor>' provisions for the care of liLstorical monument 
in force In the serious European kingdoms. The hiformatton 
thus obtained was embodied in a rarliamcntary paixrr, and in 
the same year ihc chairman of council of the National Trust, 
Sir Robert Munter, added to that society*s current report 
a memorandum on these same agenck-s. These papers were 
not however complete, no notice, for example, being tak-en in 
either case of the elaborate Prussian Arrangements for the 
earc of tnonuments, which occupy nearly three hundred 
pages in the standard work on monument preservation tjf 
von Wussow, Since the above date no re|iort on the subject 
has appeared in English, though the last five years have 
witnessed many interesting developments in foreign countries. 
On the ContineuL the two chief works that deal with the 
whole subject, the Prfsf^rt*a/i0it of von W'ussuiv, 

and the Car^ of Momimmts of I;>eiherr von Helfert, were 
published, the one in 1SS5 the other in 1897, and though 
more recently valuable sketches of contemporar>* activity 
on the subject have b«!d given by Dr Clemen and others, 
yet it is believed timt nothing $0 complete as tlie present 
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work has yet appeared abroad Hence there stefned to be 
a place, .and even a prosfxiclivc demand, for a narrattve 
of what has Isecii aecomplishetl and ts still in progress in 
this department, in the Eiiro[>ean kmgdunis whose inonu^ 
ments travellers are wont to visit and admire^ 

The infornt[il;ion thus presented has been partly derived 
from printed works mentioned in the hibliograplncal para¬ 
graphs „ and partly from official papers, reports, ctc_; biit very 
much has l>ecn owed also to the kindness of corresjKJtidents 
ill various par Li of Europe^ ivho have, with a courtesy and 
patience for which Uic tvritet cannot be sufficiently gratefnl, 
replied to queries addressed to them, and have in many cases 
sent copies of official documents w'hich othenvise he could 
hardly have procured. The chapters dealing with the separate 
countries, In the second part of the volume, are preceded in 
each case by a note indicating the sources of information froni 
which ihe account has been drawn* and an opportunity is 
there afforded of mentioning the names and recognizing the 
fnentHtness of the many correspondents to whom the WTitcr is 
thus indebted, lie dciiires in this place to convey generally 
to all who have helped him an expression of his sincere 
thanks. 

In some cases official documcnt_s, or portions of tliem, are 
translated in the text in full. These parts of the text are not 
distinguished by difference of type, but attention is called to 
them by the use of the inverted comma at the left hand of 
every line of such quotationif. In other cases a resumti of the 
provisidTis of tlic ilDCumenl in quest Kin has betrn found 
sufficieiiL Many of die clauses in such instruments are piirely 
administrative, or are merely intended to safeguard the appli¬ 
cation in practice of the general principle, which is the only 
point of interest to the enquirer; they occur in much the 
same forms in all documents of the class concerneiL It w^ould 
unduly have increased the bulk of the volume to have given 
these clauses in extenso* 

There has been no attempt to institute comparisons among 
the different countries wath r^ard to the sums officially 
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txpcndetl on behalf of aTicient monuments, The financial 
and admlnistratEve systems of the countries dilTer so widely 
that accurate compaiisons would be yery difficult, even to one 
practically familiar svitli these systems, but there is another 
reason why the sums thus disbursed have not been detailed* 
A coinparatively lavish expenditure on moiiEiments is not 
alway-s ivbolly to the credit of a country'^ for much of the 
money ts pos^iibty S|>enl on works of so-called restoration, 
many of which hnd better have been left unaLtempted. 
Restoration for the sake of rcstoraliori is the ivorst |>ossib1e 
w^ay of spending money voted for die care of ancient monu¬ 
ments ; and it is to be feared Uiat a ^ood part of t!ie resources 
lavished on monuments in Engl and ^ FrancCp Italy, and some 
other countries^ has been wasted on needless and inartistic 
renewal.^. A better way to usse funds set aside for these 
purposes in national or esvk budgets^ h to spend them first 
on preventive works and necessary repairs^ and next on the 
purchase for the general good, cither by arrangement or 
com pulsion r of public and domestic buildings of artistic or 
historical value, or of scenes and sites of natural beauty. It 
is not. in a word, the mere amount that a cotintiy- spends on 
its monuments that is of importance* but rather the judicious 
distribution of the sums avaitable. 

In the survey of what is done abroad the design of the 
book IS to take account only of the countries of EurojK, but 
there has been added a chapter on monument legislation in 
certain non-Europeaii lands of old renown, such as India and 
the abundant monuments of which are largely under 
Kuro[>ean care. The inclusion of the United Slates would 
on many grounds have been advisable, but w*ouid have 
logically involved a great and undue extension of the limits 
of the work. A few paragraphs on the interesting subject of 
American care for monuments and for scenes of natural 
beauty are however subjoined as an Appendix. 
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ROa] RELATION OF THE STATE TO MONUMENTS 5 

ue of which they have the disposal. In 5 uch cases control 
fonly attempted by private societies and indmduaK who 
ipeal to the community and ^ive a public turn to what the 
irties implicated would fain keep a private transaction. 
Jnless there be ceaseless vigilance on the part of these 
^inofficial watchdogs, acts of waste and vandalism may at 
I any moment be committed, 

in a country like our own^ redolent nf ancient itternoriesi 
I but at tlie same time astir with restless rmwement^ the interests 
lal stake in this matter arc too great for the Briti-sh system of 
laissci-faire “ to be satisfactory. The considerations (l) that 
•these monuments when once destroyed can never by any 
possibility be replaced. {2) that in the minds of many they 
are of extreme value^ ^nd (3I that tlieir character and history 
give them in many cases a place in the common and even in 
fhe national life, should be quite sufficient to lead anyone 
nterested In public economy to doubt uhether we are right 
o leave the care of them in irresponsible hands. The question 
it issue is the question whether national p<sssessioiis should 
remain in the absolute control of pru^te individuals or 
.corporations, and on this continental opinion b pretty-- well 
unanimous in the negative. OUr insular way of thinking 
however, and our methods of action and inaction^ difTer from 
those in vogue on the Continent, and to the British mind the 
natter presents itself in another light. 

It may be of use here briefly to indicate v^hat are, broadly 
>eaking* the opposing principles that underlie all discussions 
s to the cate of ancient monutnenls. On the one side then^ 
here may be asserted as indefeasible the right of the com¬ 
munity over monuments in which is written the cpmmon 
histor>% and which in centuries past have been the centres of 
the common life On the other side there may be asserted, as 
equally indefeasible, the right of private or corporate owners 
. to do as they will with their own. We may find a classic 
expressioo of Hie former principle in some phrases used in 
I tS72 by an Italian Minister of Public Instruction when intro¬ 
ducing before the Senate a draft Act for the protectioii of 
ancient monuments. ^ The State has a supreme interest in 
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using all vigilance and cane for the proper custody of 
precious monuments of art and of antiquit}'': its tntcrvcnti 
is accordingly justified in all that concerns this great patrimoi 
of the nation. From this exalted interest is derived tl 
principle that the State alone can give permission for reston! 
tioni^ removais, or works of repair; t]rat the Slate in the samq 
way has not only the duly of preserving the monuments so^ 
that they shall be of service to the pregrass in education of' 
the studious, but also the duty of repressing and punishing|' 
ail attempts at vandalism ^ and, as regards excavations, oJ^ 
exacting in every ease previous notice so that these majj 
never be undertaken without its leave. The same principle, 
gives to the State the right to interdict, save by its previous *) 
permission, the exportation from the kingdom and the sale , 
of artistic works by authors no longer living, of oollections olf 
coins, and of rare manuscripts and documents; and finallyr' 
the right of precedence in the acquisition of objects found it| 
excavations, and other articles of value whenever their pro'' 
prietor desires to sell them or send them out of the country,’ 
The draft Act thus introduced had for its intention 
'absolutely to prevent the monuments of antique civilisation; 
and the masterpieces of Italian art.irj u host:iioevcr possession 
they might be, being in any way injured or destroyed and; 
amongst its provisions it contained one according to which? 
any remains of ancient public buildings, such as temples rv 
citj- walls, that might come to light in excavations on priva 
grounds, passed at once ipso facto into the possession of tl 
state, the proprietor of the soil receiving an indemnity If 
pother provision it was rigidly forbidden, under penalty. U 
destroy or alter objects of art and antiquity, even when these 
were m private proprietorship^, A member of tlie Committee 
of the Italian Senate that reported on this draft Act used the 
argument that there was an es-sential difference between tlie 
inex^ustible productions of nature and of human industry 
i^-hich can be renewed at any moment, and the rare creation^ 
ol the higher intelligence tliat when once lost can never be 
repeated or restored ; and that in the case of objects of this 

' Arti, iSj,, pp, .,,7. 
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nfqui^ character, absolute posseBSton, tlie ‘jus utendt et abu- 
endi' should not be conceded to irresponsible persons or 

I jodles’, 

With such uncompromLsing assertions of the public interest 
n all national treasures of art and antiquity, assertions which 
as we shall see enn tw pandldcd from Frendi writers, we 
may contrast the expressions of the opposite view that were 
heard in the British Parliament from opponents of our 
'extremet3* mild and unpretentious Monument Act of iS82. 
I>\s originally drawm, this Act contained a clause under which 
;a private owner, who possessed an ancient monument and 
wished to destroy' it, was hound to offer it first for purchase 
at a valuation bj' the Treasury. This limitation on the freedom 
of an owner to destroy ivhat might be a unique work of genius 
I and a priceless national possession the British Parliament 
\ refused to accept, and the Act as carried contains no com- 
I pulsory provisions at all. Vet this innocuous measure, with 
all its teeth drawn, was protested against to the last in the 
I House of Commons (iwstea, p. 153 Q as an invasion of the 
irightsof property...in order to gratify the antiquarian tastes 
of the few at the public expense’ 1 
i It should be pointed out that tliis cry of the ' Invasion of 
the rights of property ’ has been raised over and over again 
in opposition to measures brought fortvard in the public 
interest, and that such measures, limiting private rights, are 
in beneficent operation all about us. Private rights in 
property are being invaded every day in connection with 
public works, and the principle that the community is justified 
, on proper grounds in interfering wdth these rights is in every 
i civilized society fully established. The practical question 
I concerns the proprietj' of titese grounds, and this Is a matter 
■ in each case for consideration and argument The Italian 
speakers and writers ju,st quoted claim a very* extensive right 
< of interference for reasons of an aesthetic and historical kind; 
whereas the opponents of the British Ancient Monuments 
Act would deny that these reasons have any validity at all. 


^ ib^., p. 31ft* 
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It seems pretty ob%*ious that what wc should in our ov, 
circumstances aim at is something between the absolut 
control of the state over ancient monuments even in prrvah 
hands, and the system of almost complete 'laissez-faire', whicc 
at present prevails among ourselves. How much it would bl 
practicable in the present state of public opinion to demand 
is a matter for consideration, and the main purpose of whaj 
follows is to help those interested to form an opinion on the 
\*ajioijs Jssuts iiivolved. 

It will conduce to clearness if a little space be occupied' 
here with a note on the gencraJ scheme of monument legis¬ 
lation and administration, as we find it at work on the 
Continent In all foreign countries oflicial attention is given 
to the subject, and one of the Ministers' is in chai^ of the 
interests of monument preservation and of amenity Jn general. 
He has as his council a Commission of experts, and there is 
generally a staff of oflicial Conservators, Inspectors, ant^ 
Architects who cany on the active part of the work. In 
some countries this consists primarily in the supervision, 
upkeep, and, if need be, repair or restoration, of pubHd 
buikiings under state care; in other countries in the control 
of excavations and the proper safeguarding and disposal of 
immovable and movable objects found in them. A certainl 
pecuniaiy provision, generally grumbled at as too small, isj 
placed at the dLsposal of the department. 

The work, whatever its exact form, ts comparatively easy? 
when state property only is dealt with, but when the monu-! 
merit, or the ground under excavation, belongs to a coniorate 
body or a private individual, a conflict of interests at once 

flupposwi [0 rejsroc ID .Mrumcra of the FIdc 
Ar' f"' ““ PU'C Mrl simple cxisu AtijurKerc 

“'^'7 ‘‘*5*'"™'“'’ “ futilii: ItiflTurtkno and (he Fine Arts (Ftnucel 

kSr iSS^lid Bavtirb), ttome AKhjr, (Hot 
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, and the main purpose of monument legislation is to 
1 m Huch cases for the authorities of the department 
ive control over the objects involved. The case of 
rate ownership presents different features in different 
ries. Iti some, as in France, the state lias considerable 
f over corporations such as municipal councils, railway 
anics, hospitals, colleges, and the like; while in other 
rifcs of which llritain b one. these bodies arc more 
cndcnt, and tend to become recalcitrant on the slightest 
jion of unauthorired pressure from the side of govem- 
Monument Acts will of course be drafted in accordance 
these varying conditions, but it ivill generally be found 
public opinion is in favour of government as against cor- 
ions.and it should not be difficult for any state to secure 
:r public control in the case of objects of national value 
c hands of toivn-councils and secular or ecclesiastical 
Imitations, 

The case of monuments, or land holding concealed trea- 
ures, in the possession of private proprietors is a more 
ilhcult one, for the cry ‘the rights of private property are 
i'n danger’ rouses the ordinarj' citizen to alertness, and public 
opinion will as a rule inclitie towards the side of the individual. 
It is true that, as has been pointed out, the principle of inter¬ 
ference with private righbs is universally conceded, for almost 
daily land is compulsorily purchased to facilitate railways, 
roads, or other public ivorks, but it is a different matter to 
use the same compulsion on grounds that many regard as 
sentimental, and in all discussions on draft Monument ,Acts 
the question of questions has been How far is this compulsion 
possible or advisable? In the three most important recent 
Monument Acts, those of France. i 8 Sy. and of Italy and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 1903’, compulsion is actually allowed, 
though there arc differences in the manner and measure, of 
its application. In all these Acts, expropriation, or com- 
Iputsory purchase on the part of the state, is pL'rmitted as a 
last resort for the purpose of rescuing a monument in danger; 


‘ These Act* me amljfied, pwtea, fP- 
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but independently of this, all the Acts favour an arrange 
between the private (or corporate) o^vners of a monur 
of value and the state, according to which the object is enti 
on a schedule of protected monuments, anti the ownc 
bound under the Act not Co i[,jure or alter it ivithout of 
leava An owner cannot be directly compelled to enter 
an arrangement of the kind, but (he existence of the 
of expropriation eEiahles the state to put on him a cc 
pressure m the required direction. Wlien the undertr, 
is once given, if he offend against it. tlie French Act sub 
him to an action for damage? from the side of the gov 
ment. while those of Italy and Hesse prescribe fines and 
some cases even imprisonment To sum up then, in fort^ 
schemes of monument legislation the state has the right 
expropnatmg private or corporate property on artistic ai 
hisloncal grounds, while it has also the power of punishii) 
n owner if he have entered into an arrangement with the sta ; 
and fail to keep his pledges. In our own country artist, 
and histoncal grounds are not held a sufficient basis f. 
expropnation of private or corporate property, while tl' 
absence of this right deprives the slate of any means q 
exercising pressure on a jjroprietor to induce him to enter intl 
an arrangiement for protection. * 

ft has just ^en said that the main purpose of the presep! 
b^k ,s to enable those interested in our ancient monuments, 

Jo d^l wJ^m'^T^^wT" 

cai With thLiti. The book is not a " Tendenxschdfr * 
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DC me of these objects;, but it fs one that will u 
filled without some considerable delay and difficulty Mud 
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jrivate property ^ The proposal fn question is one for the 
)ointmcnt of a Royal Commission, on the lines of the 
atorical Manuscripts Comniissfon, but with powers ex- 
ding over the wider field of ancient monumeats in generaf. 
:h a Royal Commission would have in view in the first 
lance 1 liventorization, and would coordinate the various 
^cies which, as will be shown in | 1 1, are already at work 
this direction. After inv^tiwizatTon^ ivhich would secure 
us definite informatiop-^ to the artistic and historical 
tsures we at pre^^fff possess, would come measures of 
Section: exxtmple of Austria shows, a stroiig 

mmissiQ|f'''^aji do much, without legal powers of 

-p+f+piIlsiotL to bring owners to a proper sense of the value of 
|inonumeiits under their control Finally* the Report of such 
k Coin mission w^ould fomi the proper basis for a new and 
^extended Monument Act on the lines of those recently 
passed, or stilt under discussion^ on the Continent 


' g I, The SiGNif-tCAXCE and Hjstorv of the 
Care of Monuments. 

It has been said Uiat the history^ of the Care of Monuments 
began on the day when Leo X gave to Raphael the control 
over the remains of ancient art at Rome. The Rope desired 
to exploit the ruined buildings for the sake of obtaifiing spoils 
of marble for the work on St Fetcir’s, and little credit is due 
to him for his action. It led how'cvcr to the compilation of a 
Report oil ancient Rome, inspired if not written by Raphael, 
and in this we read the utterances of a cultured and feeling 
[ mind. The wnitcr of the report had ‘studied the ruins 
minutely and measured them with diligence'; bad read about 
them in ancient authors and compared with these notices the 
remains themselves,, and great was his grief, he tcUs us, to 
[ sec *thc corpse of this noble city„ that whs once the queen 
! of the world, so grievously torn and disfigured'. If each man 
I Dived the duty of piety to his parents and to bis country, 
I how much the more would he (the writer) spend all his little 
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Strength to save what retrained of ‘ the comnton Tathcr^ttd 
of all Christian men ^' f ) 

But the interest in ancient moiiuments h far older than 
Kaphae] or the Renaissance. The ideas which underlie it 
arc indeed a part of the mental equipment of rational 
humaniL^^ hour when the conceptions of a 

past and a future Tivrcanie clear to the human intelltgence, 
the monuineilt has had its place and functiom If manJ as 
Johnson reinatked, rises in of being w^hen the past 

and the future are more important .him than the present, 

the monument, w^hich sets past and fnturc';t.«t^nder and mak^ 
tliem distinct to thought, has hel|>ed the race i^award civili¬ 
zation. When the earliest of monument-makers reare^f^.he 
gigantic menhir to its standing-place, they had in theiif 
mmds some past cvertti. some death or (lact or victor^'; ant/d 
w^ere conscious too of the times to come w'hen successivi'|F 
generations wou 1 d ga ze back on t Si ci r a chic vement, Whatc ve iL 
else the andent monument may have meant to man. it haJ^ 
been al all times eloquent in this vi^Itness to the continuity 
of the race. The life of humanity takes upon it^lf a new? 
value when, measured by the eternal monurnentt it stretches j 
backward to remotest aeons,, and forward through a corre- i 
spending tr^ick of time Apart from any special associations f 
of a historical kind, or any aesthetic value* which an ancient 
monument may possessp it has this universal, this secular^ 
interest, and this must underlie ail our relations rvith it 

And if the care of monuments has existed from the time^. 
when the earliest memorials were rearedp so through all the ^- 
epochs of human history there have been men whose thoughtTjf 
have fastened with interest of an intimate kind upon these i 
witnesses of the past They have read in the monuments 
the record not of time alone, but of events of which time has 
been the scenes To these Tnemorials they have attached 

' Thlf report or leltcc was lint umlwl to B^tdo^g^pc CiutiglioEiff^ huX waa ' 
lioaicaied for Raphael by i vnitm qf ibe iSSh »tilUry, D^iiick Ffance^Cool. j 
Rftpliurf aathoTiMp has bei?o ocEciiicit by MiltUir and oihcf^ but i 

Cr^Wpt and Qkralwfltc llanit thm Jic cwinot tmve actallly ioditctl thfr docmucnL [ 
La Ltffit Arffi Koemw p+ print* ihc hio« 

impottMt pawgpih 
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and aspirations, which from the associadon 
acciuircd strength and vividness. c 

Heir niomliamg instinct clothed the mde 
k of the earlier races of Canaan with patriotic 
when their cluldieti asked them What mean 
iey answered with talcs of national deliverance 
hs of the fear of jehovak In the m«krn 
the most striking testimoaics which hJstoi> 
principk that underlies tlie care 
xhe Crusades. Never was there afforded mo 
/proof of the vitality lent to ideas by their attach* 
/tangible monuments than the centering o so 
. 'religious activity of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 

L .doptpd to ei'-e “"f V-^ 

,d Babylonia l*=re r„m lime to bme m 

;"hUoetoi sb. Jy ^ ft'rf 

■ h r to the modem care of monuments is the conscriation 

nh:'.SirorCm. Ao«,«iv »>■ tbc mm. 

- trtr,ir chieftains. Cassmdonis served in this department 
'hffljdoric of Rome and Ravenna, and may be claimi^ as m 
he sense of to-day, the hr^t official custodian of ancient rnonu- 
rhai-lfvi the Great was assisted in a similar capacity 

n^hc famous Egmliard Petrarch wrote to CoU di 

^ ‘ *■ «r!iir or exportation frotn Rome 

,f rt^r —":d,y. .S s=m. of .be P«p« 

[ the fifteenth century prohibited by edict any injury to 
It his spokesman on the condition of Roman monuments m 
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his day has a thoroughly modern sound \ 
born into m il times, and during the next 
most appalling acts of vandalism were perp 
by men who had succeeded Raphaels Pope 
Raphael himself as chief papal architects. 
eMribe? ^ utNcs Laiiciani, * tho rav^iges con. 

Fabbnca di San Pietro in the course of the I 
of the sixteenth century', and Roman cdific 
liave come down to us almost intact, were litt 
pieces to supply materials for the modern basilica. 

Inwards the middle of the eighteenth century 
the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and a lit. 

treatise on cl^sicat 

pa.ed the way for the intelligent study in the modem spirt 

Roveu 3"’“'“ f Stuart .J 

Revetl began m their epoch-making work the sdenW 

pubhcation of the surviving buildings of ancient AthS 

Charts vf after him 

of d,7 ^ ordinances for the protection 

™«”“nicnts. of a-hich a decree of the latter in 

ss tr r 

unr ■'--T- -^"itSs!:.; ietr:."' 

; '*r' "’*■ 

sent on. elaborete riorL'tJel?.^ 

artistic treasures and the Soef ^ f ^^tened, of mediaeval 
ty/a Pi*Wished 

’ nedi„. 

' ^«*«^™/AftSir(Zbilsd=rtf.), Berlin. , 5 ^,. p, ^ 6 . 


rJIE MODERN MOVEMENT 


IS 

■left we may begin the ^tary of th^ 
jcnti w^ith the early part of the riine- 
ind it then connected with the so-callcd 
a react]on against the nco-claBSTcisin of 
i-ed years. This appears in the attitude 
Jitw was not only fore most in the ranks of 
75?tonianticists, but opened a crusade for the 
j./uiect]on of the mediaeval monuments of his own 
[n Germany the movement began when the national 
[|ness had been roused in the struggle of the Wars of 
and it found at once a classic cKpression in a 
the Prussian government submitted in 1SL5 by the 
SebinkeP. Schinkel w^ho had been asked to inspect 
^rch at Wittenberg, injured in tlie French wars, made 
|ort the occasion of a forcible appeal to his country'men 
e the glorious relics of their mediaeval art. In England^ 
j-callcd Gothic revival was a phase of the same romantic 
.luvcinentt and this brought with it vigorous, though not always 
iell-ad vised, measures for the care of our Gothic and Roman- 
sque monuments. In Italy and Greece, and to some extent 
Iso in the Austnan Empire, attention was first given to 
lovable objects of artistic and h],storfcal interest, which 
light be already knoivn or might come to light in excava- 
ons; but in Austria the aegis of the state was soon throivn 
ver mediaeval as well as antique treasures. In Denmark 
ad the other Scandinavian kingdoms prc-hisloric antiquities 
rst attracted notice. At the early date of 1807 a Royal Com- 
jission ivas appointed in the first named country for the 
Dnservatioii of antiquities** 

In almost all cases we may take the turn of the first and 
e second quarters of the iiineteenlh century, aa the period 
fnn which a continuous and growing interest has been shoivn 
I all continental countries in the safeguarding of the national 
■sets iri the form of artistic and historical monuments. In 
x second part of this book an attempt is made tv give in 
le case of each European countiy' a succinct account of the 
jStory of its official or private activity in the care of nionu- 
* A'f 1901. p. 6. ■ 'fan Wuwaw, E, 
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merits, with especial reference to existiA 
such aa France, Germany, and Italy, w' 
familiar, and from which ive can leai' 
lessons, being treated with proportionate X 
ever this part of our task be reached, itV 
offer some preliminary explanations of the L 
in monument admmistratton,and the difTerenX 
in various regions are being essayed. 


§ s. The jMep\ning ok tjje Term ‘MoNUAri 

In the first place what is the meaning of the term 
nient’? We must of course dissociate the word fn 
common use as applied to public memorials of dep 
worthies, such as the NeJsqn Monument in Trafalgar Sq 
or the Scott Monument at Edinburgh. The care of i 
moiiucncnts is invested in officials responsible for public order, 
and no special private effort or statutory enactment is needed 
to prer-ent the heads being knocked off the decorative statues: 
on the Jaltcr. or the backs of Landseer's lions being polishedi 
smooth by sliding urchins. These are matters for the polic^ 
It is not injuries of these kinds that are provided against in' 
what IS known as monument legislation. Penal codes only 
punish offences committed with malicious intention or iviti' 
culpable carelessness of tlie property of others; whereas the 
offences against ancient monuments which people of good 
tote and piety are always trying to prevent, are perpetrated 
by people on thetr own property, and without any crimina. 
intent that the ordinary law can recognbe. When wc speak 
of‘monuments * and the ' care of monuments ’ in the sense \ 
which the words ate used in these pages, a fax more extensiv. 
collection of objects is in contemplation than the public monu 
ments noticed m the guide books. Roughly speaking alt ol' 
structures^ and all the objects we preserve in museums ar 
mclcd<^ for the present purpose under the term, and attempt 
have often been made to find some logical definition of th' 
word when used in this wider sense. The attempts have no, 
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: absence of a definitioit ^»'e muiit fall 
riptions, some of the best of which are 
I it German Acts and rescripts. Thus in 
lent law for the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
but not carried into effect, the term is 
il immovabje and movable objects which 
down from a bygone period of crvi|i7.ation, 
tstid productions of their lime have a special 
the comprehension of art and art-industrj’ 
^lopnient, for the knowledge of antiquity and for 
iivcstigation in general, as ivell as for keeping alive 
l^brance of events of outstanding interesil^ \ 

Vuller is the description of what is meant by ‘ moilu- 
wntained in a joint minute issued in May 1904 by 
pssian Ministers of Religion, Education etc*, and of 
/ VVofks^ 'Monument’ is here made to include 'all 
Aains of bygone artijitic periods, be thej' purely historical, 
We*'cample inscriptions; or of importance for the under- 
iding of past phases of civilization and art (pre-historic 
lbs, weapons and the like); or again of picturesque -signi- 
ance for the general effect of a scene or a landscape, as 
Hvers, gates, etc.; or of value as a model for the present 
^me in die domain of the formative arts or of handicraft, 
he worth of a monument' the minute goes on ‘ docs not 
ways reside in its importance for the art or the history of 
e whole land, but not seldom in its value for a much smaller 
i’ea, or for the actual place where it stands (walb, ramparts, 
Il will be noted here that the description includes 
jit only buildings and other immovable objects but also 
Lvabic objects of an artistic kind as small as examples of 
Ijdsmitils' work, and histoiicai relics equally portable,such as 

Why all these things should be called 'monuments', by 
same term that we apply to the Firc-of-London Gjlumn 
;he Lion of Thorvaldsen, will be seen if we consider for a 
ment the meaning of the word 'Monument', in French 

^ See p«iJcii+ p. (od f, 

■ Z5i> 1^, p, 
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'monument', in Italian and Spanish 
ncctcd with the I,aEin 'moneo', ' I remirt 
term ‘ Dcnkmal * is asiKiciated with 'denM 
monument is something that gives us \ 
reflect, and is a reminder of past or 
sense the cjctended use of the word is 
narrower. The Wellington iMonument in ^ 
before us the thought of ' tlie man who foil 
fights' and who sleeps below in the vaults, bti 
the Roman milestone or the Gothic cathedral mK 
of the men. who marked their irresistible march by\ 
or breathed their religion into stone in the other's'' 
pile. These relics of old time arc monuments beca 
recall, not Elds or that named and famous personage 0 , 
but the whole life witli all its associations of some pe 
pl^e of which the interest is in the past. The question^ 
it is good so to recall the past, and how this recollection r 
best be kept alive, will occupy us a little later; all that ' 
to be done here is to e^cplain and justify the use of the id 
monument' or * Dcnkmal' when we spealc of 'the Cara 
Monumen ts * or ' die Denkmalpfiege'. ' 

§ 3. The of Ace for Monuments. 

The monument, ive have just seen, belongs to the pM 
The question may be asked What degree of remotene 
from the present must a pffKiuction poitsess for it to coir 
Within the description of a monument ? DifTerent codes an 
rciKnptjs give ditferent answers, but the tendency is now 
bring the limit of time pretty near to our own day. Tl 
sh>Tiess of the British parliamentary mind in presence 
monuments is so great, that in our Ancient Monuments . 
of 18S2 the legislature could hardly contemplate anyth 
nearer m date than pre historic standing stones or tumt 
The Greek law of iS34,the first in time of modem monum 
Ac^*, was framed almost entirely with a view to the rema 
of Hellenic antiquitj^, and only noted in Art. CXI that Ear 

' poRei. p. 15 j. 


' postea, p. Tj 6 f, 
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Chrit^tian and mediaevai remaEds were not excluded from 
the scope qf the Act^ but quite recently in 1902 a minfstetfal 
decree extended tlie protection of the Hellenic state to all 
historical monuments w^hatqver their period*. When the 
Austrian Central-Commission was estabitshed in iS5oit had 
lit deal vioth works up to about jSod, hut in tSgg by imperial 
decreCp the first half of the nineteenth century has been in- 

» eluded in jts view*. In Prussia the rcptirt by Schinkel of 1815, 
mentioned on page 15, did not contemplate anything more 
recent than the middle of the seventcenlli century* but the 
ministerial minute of 1904^ just referred to, .states that * the pro¬ 
tection of nionumunts is extended to the works of all periods 
□f culture til at are closed. The last of these epochs reaches 
about toi the year 1870*. Article r of the Italian monument 
laAv of excludes from the application of the Act works 
artists and all productions not more than fifty years 
0^"- "he Hessian law of the same date leaves the limit to be 
' oy a subsequent ordinance, and a limit of about thirty 

3^1 s has since been agreed on^ In general it will be enough 
t™ j.y tJiat any work representing a distinct style that is no 
Ulftjer in vogue may have an artistic and historical interest 
ji^yfying its inclusion in a list of Vmonuments'. Thus for 
example St Pancras' Church London, or Archibald Elliots 
tiiicHClassie building similarly adapted from the Erechthejon, 
that was erected in 1817 op^xpsite the western end of St Giles* 
Hdinburgli, and was demolished in ipo, might be, or might 
have been^ scheduled as manuments on the ground that over 
and above their excellent workmanship and the purity of 
their details, they had a historEcal value as marking a distinct 
phase of mfKiern British architecture- SimElarly any portahte 
product of an artistic Industry that has quite died out may be 
worthy of preservation in a museum, and so come under the 
term in question- If the potter's wheel he entirely superseded 
by the stamping Or moulding processes, then a piece of thrown 
I work, though made only the other day, would for Britain at 
any rate become an artistic menu men t- 
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I 4. The dtffeuext Kinds or Monumentsw 

[t Av^ill be noticed in monument legislation that protected 
objects are sometimes called * monuments of art' {^rungarian 
laiv of i88t) and at other times 'historical monomentp\ which 
Es the term commonly used in France. Although however 
the objects contemplated by the French protective law of 1B87 
arc called officially ^ Rtonuments Mbtoriquo^', yet in the title 
of the Act itself they arc called ' Monuments et objets d'Art 
ayant un inteVel hi&torique et artistique\ The truth is that 
in the vast majority of eases the objects with Avhich w^e arc 
dealing have an interc&t that i-s both historical and artistic, 
historical because they carry us back into the midst of the 
life of older titueSp and artistic because almost everything 
made by man under earlier conditions of production perf s 
an artistic iiitert!St. There arc of course c?£ccptions, for a\ ^ 
barrow can hardly be called aiVarlistk object, while ^ *4 y 
wrought piece of peaiiant siIvcr-\vork is only in a soni% lI 
forced sense ^htstoricaF. Still the broad fact h indubiticT 
that the objects contcmplaled in. monument legislation rf 
in most cases the right to be termed both hbtorical Jid 
artistic, though in the case of some the historical, in the 
of others the artistic^ interest may be more prominent. 

There is a third use of the word * monument' or * Denkm^l' 
coming now into vogue that from the point of view of langu 
can hardly be justified. It is now^ made to apply to natui 
objects of beauty and interest. The Monument Law of 
Grand-Duchy of Hesse, passed in 1902^ states in it^ Articl 
that' Natural phenomena of theearths surface, such as w 
courses, rocks, and the like * [* Naturdenkmalerna' 
rnonuments)\ can be placed under the protection of the ] 

? This H Xht nilc cf Ibe lui iha Mtnhtry FuJjIk liiiiru^ 

aiul qf the Fine Arti in igSg. See fwsiicft, p. ^3- 

■ po^l^a^ p. f ti. 

* Quite recnldjf Et tus b«n in Ctefinnnjf to use itie Unq ' Naluni 

for these naiunl nbjectji of Interest. Jhm ie ciq eonvcnjcnt ajui^rplenl ten ^ 
Kftgtaik 
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Of cxjunse ill cases where the natural scene or object has 
historical associations, as for example Ronnymede, the term 
monument is strictly accurate, but its application to the Falls 
of Foyers or Burnham Beeches is not so logical. The con¬ 
venience of tlie extended application is undoubtedt because 
these natural objects are now included, as we have just seen, 
in the protection given hy Monument Acts^ and a society like 
the National Trust, which in Germany would be called a 
Monument Society (Denkmalcr-Verem);, contemplates protec¬ 
tion! alike for buildings of historic interrat^ and for places of 
natural beauty. There is too a more $olid justjficalion for 
the extended use, for the edect on the mind of a scene of 
natural sublimir>' Is similar to tlie effect of one of the grand 
monuments of antiquity* We have seen already that the 
monument, in the strict meaning of the term, appeals to our 
sense of the immensity of time. In like matmer the sublime 
objects of nature touch the imagination with an awe-inspiring 
apprehension of the vast ness of the material universe, or the 
irresistible forces which are in motion when the [wwors of 
earth and air are unchained^ 


‘ rtnd Stiirme bmiiscn uifi dte Wctle 
Vom M^r ayfs Land, vom Land auf^ 
Und bilden wiiihead cine Kelle 
Der tiefslcn Wirknng ymher/ 


Orlthis ground Niagara Falls or the Yellowstone Park, bodi 
in ways as sublime as Stonehenge or the Great P^^mmidj 
m* fitly be termed 'monuments", and the safeguarding of 
sc3Rs of the kind is as much a dutj' of the monument legis- 
latMas preventing the demolition of Notre Dame. 

Qhen the natural scenes and objects are rather pretty and 
pie Jan t than inspiring, wc may still bring them under tJie 
samBcategory as the beautiful object of art or tlie old- 
fash^^cd homely domestic building or implement These 
thinA|p 31 nourish the quiet ideal life of contemplation and 
which h as precious in its way for man as the 
streJjRi^ hfu of action and acquisition. The whole move- 
mei^^or which the Germans have tJ^e convenient term 
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‘ Denlcmalpllege', rcprescrits a reaction against the tendency' 
to become too much absorbed in practical aifairs and in the 
pursuit of ™rldly advantage. The citizens of the United 
States, it has been observed, are at once the most practical 
and the most ideal of men, the fact being that the idcalLsm of 
the American character is an inevitable recoil of the healthy 
human intelligence from the over-insistent claims of the 
material. So in the older ILuropean lands men are turning in 
the same spirit to nature and to art and to the memorials of 
simpler and quieter periods of human civfIi£atio!]. Tor this 
reason it is as important to preserve unsullied the fields and 
Streams in the neighbourhood of growing cities, as it is to 
safeguard the older domestic buildings in which the past 
history' of the civic community is enshrined. 


The word monument may accordingly be fitly used in a 
general popular sense to cover natural scenes and objsc-tS-33 
well as those productions of past generations in whS^we 
discern a historical or artistic value. 

Besides the distinction of historical, artistic, and natural 
monuments, there is the further division between miCablc 
and immov-able objects, while the French Monument Act of 
1887 subdivides the last into ‘immovables by nature* siAgh as 
buddings or tumuli, and ‘immovables by destination' Vjich 
as altars in churches, which might be, but arts never meanf g 
h^ shifted from their places. Movable objects may be t 
historical interest, like documents, or of artistic interest, t| ir^ 
cameos, or may be, like illuminated manuscripts or Gtt| h 
coins,at once historical and artistic. Movable nattiral obj 4 ^ 
may he caught in the net of the monument legislator, for i J 
^ important to prevent all the primrose roots being e.xiifpa/ red 
from a wood, as it is for the trees of the wood to be (left 
standing. f 

The chief immovable objects are buildings. inclucUW the 
rude stone monuments of pre^historic times. The intere: of 
these again may be historical or arti.stic, or may partak c of 
the nature of both, but apart from this them Is a practical 
distinction between two classes of architectural momujlnts 
that plays an imiKirtant part in monument legislation. 'l! 
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are on the one side, in every district and iJi every ancient 
town^ certain outstanding buildings or otlicr structtires of 
which evei^-^ in habitant: could give off-hand a general list, and 
which would be included In any limited inventorj^ of tlie chier 
historical and artistic treasures of a state. But there are atso 
□n the other side a much larger number of humbler domestic 
relics of the older daysjii the shape of town houses, country 
cottages, street fountains, rustic bridges, sign boards, and the 
lihe, ivhich would never find a place in any state inven¬ 
tory, but which combine to give their picturesque charm to 
our more ancient towns and hamlets. The preservation of 
these is a matter of local rather than of national importance^ 
bur there is no part of the care of monuments ttiat needs 
more earnest attention ; and it will have been noticed that the 
Prussian ministerial minute of 1904* expressly contemplates 
such objects. With all this domestic apparatus may be 
grouped the remains of ancient military works such as rani- 
parts, walls, fosses, gates, which, though in themselves perhaps 
reduced to mere fragments^ are of the utmost moment as aids 
to the reconstruction of the older hlstoiy' of our towns. The 
Germans have a convenient term *das Stadtbild*, which they 
use in this connection in the sense of the charac tens tic aspect 
of a city. This aspect is the creation of centuries during 
which the urban community has been fashioning for itself a 
material environment The habitations, the places of meeting, 
the arrangements for internal convenience and for security, have 
come gradually into being as suited the situation and needs of 
the body politic, and the result is a complete and harmonious 
picture, the preservation of which is an object to all people of 
sense and feeling. This ' Stadtbild ' does not depend on the 
few outstanding monuments but on the general physiognomy 
of the place. Venice is still Venice though the most con¬ 
spicuous of Its monuments has been overthrown, but it would 
ccasc to be Venice were all the smaller canalSj the network of 
which gives the place its cachet, filled in and macadamized t 
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g WlIV SHOULD MONU^FENTS EE Preseuved? 


The abstract \’aluc to tlie coniTnunily of the objects or 
scenes under consiideration will as a matter of theory be 
generally admitted. Every one likes ihe country and is 
open to the Impressions of beauty and sublimity from natumi 
Scenery, while few iviJl deny that they are interested in a 
historic meFiiorial and arc sensible to the charm of a pic¬ 
turesque mediaeval building. Manuscripts all ivill agree are 
in thetf place in national or civic rccord*chambcrs, while 
museums cannot be too full of good pictures and statues, and 
of all the thousand productions of the decorative and industrial 
arts of olden time. There is indeed no call for argument in 
favour of the safeguarding of such movable objects as fill 
our museums. If the nation or town be fortunato enough 
to possci-i thKe, there is every reason why they should be 
preserved, while when they are In private hands it is easy to 
see a reason why they should if possible be kept in ilie 

country, and not suffered to pass into the hands of a foreitm 
purchaser, ^ 

The case is different when the saving of these objects from 
the foreigner, or their transference from private ownership to 
that of the conununity, involves a demand iipon the public 
purse. For the taxpayer to be willing to furnish funds for 
these purposes, implies on hb part a sense of the value of 
such possessions which b not inherent in the taxpayer's 
mm as such. There w'ili be a difference among countries or 
communities in respect to the sacrifices they will make to 
squire or retain exceptional treasures of a movable kind. 
Our own country is tolerably rich in monuments of this order 
and public opinion acquiesces in the alienation of objects 
which many foreign countries would never suffer to cross the 

the Gcrm^ government at the Hamilton sale, b a case in 
point The British intelligence b hardly enough instructed 
iti art to recognbe the immense value of unique possessions 
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of the kind, and in this matter a good deal may be done for 
the education of the public. 

It is still more important fora right state of feeling to be 
induced In the public mind in r^ard to scenes and objects of 
natural beauty and to time-honoured buildings and other 
antique structures of historical or artistic interest. When 
these are within, or in the ndglibourhood of, growing modern 
towns, they axe subjected to a very real and pressing danger. 
They arc not like objects in a museum, out of ev'er^'body’s 
way, but are often to the eye of the hasty observer very 
much in the way. and need in his view to be demolished, or, 
in the ease of the natural scene, built over or utilized for 
a factory or a railway line. The question Why should these 
things be pncserv'cd, is accordingly one of the utmost moment, 
and all Interested in the care of monuments have addressed 
themselves to it. 

In our own country the task of the apolc^ist is particularly 
diihcult, for it is generally looked upon as sentimentality or 
weakness to put tlie interests of preservation higher than 
some utilitarian consideration of the moment, and it is held 
in some quarters as an article of faith that any practical 
demand may claim priority over the ideal plea of the lover of 
monuments or of nature. To some c^ctent this attitude on 
the part of the Kngitsh public is to be explained by the 
perfervid zeal of some eloquent lovers of monuments and of 
nature of our own time. The ordinary' citizen, held up to 
obloquy as a utilitarian, ha.-! stiffened his back and tries to 
keep the champion of amenity at a distanert He will justify 
to his own mind this altitude of resistance on the plea that 
lovers of nature and art are unreasonable in their demands 
and deaf to apj>caU from the side of sanitation or business or 
convenience. It is well therefore to make it clear that those 
who are working most effectually to-day in the service of 
monuments and of scenery are persons of moderate demands, 
who recognize that in growing modem communities these 
considerations of health and business and convenience are of 
the highest importance, and must necessarily sometimes over¬ 
ride questions of amenity. These persons however, that is to 
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say tile reasonable modem monument>lovers, maintain on the 
other hand, that with patience and jroodwiJI it wiil often be 
found possible to reconcile these conflicting claims fram the 
sides of utility and amenity, and to save tvhat at first sight 
would seem irrevocably doomed, London has aHorded in 
recent years a valuable object-lesson bearing on this point. 
The two well-knou-n churches in the Strand, St Mary-lc-Strand 
and St Clement Danes, used to block that thoroughfare to 
a ver>’ considerable extent, and again and again liave the 
practical people demonstrated that they must in the interests 
of convenience and business be removed. They are not 
monuments of the first rank, but good specimens of a chantc- 
teristic Knglish stj'le, carried out in the Portland stone to 
which London architecture is so much indebted. On this 
ground they were resolutely and successfully defendc'd by the 
lovers of amenity. The result has been that in the extensive 
scheme now being carried out by the London County Council 
they are not only preserved but become foci of a large 
architectural composition. They have now not only ceased 
to be obstructions but have become ornaments, and at the 
same time serve to point a warning against hasty demolition 
of the older features of our cities. 

Some of the most urgent picas for protection come now 
not from professed amateurs of the beautiful but from men of 
affairs, and from active civic ofificials, wlio are alarmed at the 
sacrifices which are bang made on cvciy stde to the exigencies 
of the present. This is markedly the case in Germanj-, No 
European country indeed offers such instructive material for 
the study of the question at issue as Germany, The fntemal 
umon which resulted from the war of iS/o^i wa^ followed by 
an immense development of commercial activity. The greater 
German towns began rapidly to enlarge their limits and 
modernize their outward A i.rk^ .... 


modennze their outward appearance, An>^ne who remembers 
Cologne when the city was still confined within its mediaeval 
enceinte, and who spends a few hours to-day in its electric 
tramcars receives an object-lesson in city expansion of a most 
s^kmg kind. Thoughtful and patriotic citizens, who saw 
the traditional aspect of the cities of the fatherland dissolving 
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before iheir eyes, were wounded in their historic sense iind in 
their aftection for home. From this has arisen a powerful 
movement, dating from about siJt years ago, the tendency of 
which may be summed up in the word recently adopted as 
the title of a patriotic society— ' Heimatschutf' or ' The 
Defence of Home'. As our Teutonic neighbours are nothing 
if not systematic, thej' have taken up and discussed these 
oucstions with characteristic thoroughness. An annual Con¬ 
gress, under tlie title ‘Tag fur Denkmalpflegc* or ' Meeting 
for the Care of Monuments', is held in difterent towns of the 
Empire, and a special journal, the organ of the movement, 
gives every month a chronicle of all that is tried or accom- 
plished for the cause, in Germany or abroad, either by 

legislation or by private agency. 

This movement in Germany is by no means under the 
direction of e?itremists, but is led by practical men who are 
familiar with the exigencies of modern life and whose desire 
is not to saciihcc the new to the old, but, as the burgomaster 
of a historical city put it the other day ‘to reverence the old, 
and then on the basis of what has been handed dow n to go 
on and deal in the best manner possible ivith modern needs 
The preservation of natural scenes and objects, especially in 
the vicinity of growing towns, is also being descussed by 
statesmen and men of alTaim.and Is being seriously considered 
•with a view to legislation by the Ministers of more than one 
Europ^^^ii countr>\ 

Various reasons may be urged for the preservation of 
natural and artistic beauties. To those who love these as 
Wordsivorth loved nature, or Rgskin the monuments of 
mediaeval art, their worth is beyond estimate. To share such 
a feeling as is breathed through the poet’s lines at Tinter^ 
Abbey is an experience which to an impressionable spirit is 
better than wealth or luxury, and to such an one the natural 
sreene that stirs the poetic thought will be a thing to be 
preserted at any cost. An eajoymetit equally intense is the 
privilege of those who are sensitive to the nameless charm of 
poetic association that plaj^ about the old cadiL*dral or 
Rathhaus or castle. How finely Rusk in puts this into words 
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when he writes of the old steps that once gave acce^ to the 
We^t Front of Amieiis^—“"tlte great old foundation-steps, opcsij 
sweeping broad from side to side for all who came ; unwalJedt 
undivided, sunned all along hy the westering day, lighted 
only hy the moon and the stars at night; falling steep and 
many down the hillside—erasing one by one, at last wnde 
and few towards the level—and worn by pilgrim feet for six 
hundred years^ M 

These experiences are however personal on& If ive be 
sensible of the charm, the question of preservalion is for us 
settled — we would sacrifice any thing rather than let these 
scenes and monuments be lost to modern life, but we cannot 
make others sensible of the charm. To the mass of mankind 

■‘A primrose by a river's brim" 

will be a yellow primrose and notJiing morep and we cannot 
expect from tliem vety active syntipathy m this ideal pre¬ 
sentment of the case* On tJie other liaiid there are arguments 
tending to the same end which are of a more practical kind^ 
The prcsen'ation of open spaces can be urged on pleas of 
health, and the country as a recreation ground can be safely 
appealed for to the most prosaic ratepayer. What has been 
accomplished in this matter of recent years by the London 
County Council has been done in the name of an enlightened 
utilitarianism. The preservation of the Yellowstone Park in^ 
America is the most magnificetit outcome of this policy in 
modern times^just as the safeguarding of the Falls of Niagara 
is a proof of enlightened care for a single outstanding 
natural monument. The efTorts of the National Trust to 
secure similar reserves on a smaller scale in our own country 
are meeting with satis factory^ support from the public. 

1 C is not so easy to make tire public see the importance of 
preserving the older features of our towms, on which the 
vStadtbild' or general physiognomy of the place so largely 
dq>ends. To this point many continental speakers and writers 
on this subject have addressed themselves, and the appeal 
has been urged on the modern cLti^en that he should realize 

^ ti/ Amiens^ 
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with pride the inheritance which has in this way come down 
to him from the past* At the beginning: of the mo\ement 
for the care of monuments in France, about 1830, Montalcm- 
bert condensed this appeal into the pregnant phrase quoted 
on the title page of this book^ and one of his countrymen 
at a later time thus expressed the idea of the work of the 
French protective * CommUsion des Monuments Uistoriques’ 
—'To presicrve tJic fabrics which testify to the glory of the 
land, is to make Sts past live again for the profit of its present 
and of its futureTlic question really Comes to tins—What 
is it to Imply in the coming time to be ‘a citizen of no mean 
city ’ ? Is it to imply only that one's city is big and growing 
and busy* hand^somc and well-groomed and fully equipped, 
and easy to get about in? or will it carry with it a sense of 
the dignity of a civic life that has developed through tw^enty 
generations► and a pride in the streets and buildings which 
were the scene of doings, the haunts of personalitECS, that may 
have made the city famous throughout the civilizes! world? 
This viciv ^vas urged not long ago at a care-of-monuments 
congress at Dusseldorf by the burgomaster of Hildeshehn, 
and the speech is accepted in Germany as a classic expression 
of tlic principles of the movement in regard to this matter^ 
" Does a civic administratian ' he asked 'exist merely for the 
sake of enabling the people to fulfil the needs of daily life as 
welh as cheaply, and as completely as possible? Is the City 
Council there for this alone? Certainly it is one of its most 
important tasks to consider questions of health aud all con¬ 
nected with them, but, gentlemen, does man live by bread 
alone? Docs the well-being of men consist only m bodily 
thing-% or is there not something far higher* the spiritital 
wel 1-being of men, and does it not contribute greatly to this 
when they feel in close relation to the past, and take delight 
in realizing how the city has gradually built itself up, and 
how not only the streets, but ever>' single public building, 
each individual house, even each piece of carved ornament, 
has grown in the course of time to be what it is. To make 
this feeling real is the task of the civic authorities.,.* ft Is 


* Kaflsnihc* igasn p. 9^ f. 
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a matter of intimate duty, of conscience, on the part of city 
governors to car* for the older monumcrits^ not in amateur 
fashion as a by-work, but of set purpose as one of the most 
important objects of civic administrationJ 

Such care as the good burgomaster of Htldesheim claims 
for tile older buildings of a diy h their due on grounds. 
The}' are worth preservation both for their artistic charm and 
their historical inEcrest. ^!ost educated people feeS^ or at any 
rate admit, the beauty of conspicuous monuments of archi¬ 
tecture such as a fine mediaeval church or a jacohean town 
hallj, buE the charm of varied outline and detail and texture, 
which clings about the unpreterEding domestic structures of the 
three centurfes before the Vietorjan era, is not so readily recog¬ 
nized. To ihe cultured sense however these simple examples 
of the traditional art of old time arc of priccl^ \^lnc, because 
they can never be replaced. They grew up natiirahy under 
conditions of work that have f>assed away for ever. The 
spirit of the craftsmen who put them together, the methods 
by which tlicir materials were prepared and worked, have 
alike become things of the past. There is a variety, a play 
of life, a human interest, about thc.^e old structures that the 
house built under modem conditions can never pcj.ssc5s. 
lienee there is no part of the care of monuments that is of 
more moment than the preservation for their aesthetic charm 
of good specimens of the antique domestic architecture of 
our streets. The eye never falls on them but it dwells there 
for a while delighted and refreshed, and each time one is 
destroyed a source of pure and healthful pleasure is taken 
from us. 

The historical ralue of these domestic structures is more 
obvious. They are a link with the past, and w'hen that past 
Is redolent of social, intellectual, and romantic memories, to 
recall it adds richness and interest to the present. We mu.st 
never forget too, that, in preserving the monuments to which 
these memories cling, we are doing a work for which those 
who are now far away, and those who will come afur^ur 
children and theii^will show u.s gratitude. This considerstiern 
was well Lirgtxi by one of the speakers in a debate on the 
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British Ancient Monuments Act in i 87 S- ‘There was an 
ever-increasing stream of visitors to this countrj' from across 
the Atlantic, tvho came here, not to inspect our raHivays. our 
warehouses, or our docks, but to seek out in quiet nooks our 
ancient tnonuments, which were the landmarks of our common 
history. In times to come, when the English-speaking race 
should have spread itself over the greater part of the globe, 
and should have acquired wealth and |>ower, the culture that 
wealth and civllidation gave would lead it to seek for that 
which wealth could not purchase nor civilization create, 
namely, the monuments over which it could affecUonatcly 
linger as the existing records of the old home in England. 
He thought that such a feeling was likely to conduce to tJiu 
peace, security, and happiness of the world’. 


g 6. Quis CUSTODIET IPSOS CUSTODES? THE 
Function* of Fublic Opinion, 

] t has been already pointed out that the ultimate authority 
in monumait preservation is public opinion. In all consti¬ 
tutional countries, and to a growing extent in those autocrat¬ 
ically governed, public opinion prepares the way for legislation, 
and no Arts for the defence of monuments can be passed, 
and no funds voted for the proper carry ing out of these Acts, 
unless there be in tlie background in the mind of the people 
a certain force of intelligent belief in the need for agency of 
the kind. Everj*whcre,on the Continent as among ourselves, 
public opinion is really the final arbiter of all these questions. 
On the Continent official agencies are in full operation, but 
these official agencies are in fact the creation of public opinion, 
and their action to be really fruttfoi must be sustained by the 
same force. This fundamental fact is recognized to the full 
by the friends of ancient monuments abroad, and in all the 
active propaganda on the subject, of which Germany is now 
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the scene, speakers and writers have insisted that the move¬ 
ment must carry the public wtth it^ or it ivill have no real 
staying-power* It is not the case that state machinery is 
eKpet-tcd on the Coirtinent to do all the work required. Its 
value is recognised as a sort of crystallisation of public opinion, 
and St is in this aspect that we should do well to establish it 
among outselves. Public opinion, when left to itself h in its 
v'ciy* nature an unorganized (brcCi acting spasmodically upon 
stimulus supplied by some striking event, or by the initiative 
of individuals who can magnetize their fellows* What is 
required is some permanent agency representing the public 
mind at iU best and always kept in working orden Such 
permanent agencies^ in the form of laws and of official or 
semi-official organizations must be established by the general 
sense of the communityj and If this be their sanction, they will 
soon cease to appear oppressive to the individual who^e rights 
they may seem to curtail. In any case, independently of 
the actual extent of the legal poivcrs assumed, whether a 
government docs much or little, the fact that it takes official 
action at all gives a general trend to public opinion and 
makes it easier for individuals or societies^ working m harmony 
with the official agency, to bring a healthy influence to boar 
in individual casts. 

The permanent agencies^ alvi^ys in working order, that are 
here referred to. are of three kinds, private, official, and If^ls- 
latlv^e. The private agencies arc vatuntaiy' association.^ w^ith an 
artistic^ archaeological or historical aim. which swarm in all 
the more civilized countries of E-urope, and make st a part 
vf their work to hiflucnce public opinion in tJsc direction of 
a proper respect for monuments. The official agencies arc 
sUte-appointed Cf>nser\'atorfi and Commtssiotiers. who have 
the authority of government at their back though they may 
not be pcssesfied of actual legal powers for constraming others 
to do their will. Lastly there is the agency of the laiv, 
embodied in definite Acts and decrees^ ivhich people are 
obliged under penalties to obey. Behind all these agencies 
there is still public opinion, which is at once the prime mover 
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and the court of final appeal The official bodies, which are 
made trustees for the public in the interests of monument 
preservation, receive their mandate from the people, and if 
they fail, or appear to fail, in their duty, they can be arraigned 
At the bar public opinioti. 

An instance occurred quite recently in Fcnirtce, There is 
no one of the historical monuments under the protection of 
the law in that countr>' that is better hnown or more Inte¬ 
resting than the fortifications of Avignon, Any traveller who 
has visited that city within the last year or two will have been 
shocked and amazed to see long sections of that noble and 
well-preserved enceinte under demolition, (inquiry will have 
revealed to him the fact that the M inister of Public instruction 
and of the Fine Arts, acting as in duty bound under the 
advice of tiie Cortimission on HLstoric Monuments, has agreed 
with the municipal authorities of Avignon that they may 
break down some half-mile of the ancient wall, on condition 
that they accept as incontestable the right of the state in the 
rest of the enceinte! Experience unfortunately shows, as in 
the case of the admission of the railway into Princes Street 
Gardens at Edinburgh, that to introduce the thin end of the 
wedge, under the condition ‘that it Ls not to go in any further’, 
is a most hazardous policy, and representatives of the public 
in Fraiice have been right in doing ail they could to rouse 
public attention to the threatening situation thus created'- 
Again, in our owm country', in tpOjj, the Town Council of 
Bcrwick-on-Twced was actually itself demolishing the last 
remains of the fortified enceinte formed by Edward 1 when 
Berwick was one of the most important places in the two 
kingdoms. There were no legal means of safeguarding this 
exceptionally interesting relic, so an appeal had to be made 
to public opinion which was ultimately sufficiently aroused 
to arrest the scheme. This same question Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? will from time to time force itself to the 
front, and on these occasions there is nothing for it but to 
appeal to the general sense of the community as final arbiter. 


1 L'Aati ((to .iftHtumen/t, vol. XV, p. rij, ‘ViUMlalwm « AriEimn", 
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g 7. MEAIVS FDK the PkESERVATlOK OF MONUMFNTS: 

A. Phivatk Societies and Publications, 

The private societtes, which fcrm the first of the means for 
preservation under notice, may, as we have seen, in respect to 
monument conservation, be regarded as a sort of cn,'Stalliza- 
tion of public opi n ion ^ representing this at its l>ESt and keeping 
Its machinery always in working order It will be sufficient 
to glance at the associations tn question in one or two of the 
mosc important European countries beside^j our own, and we 
may di\^de them into three classes, (i) societies of a national 
scope, {2) local archaeological associations, {3) societies reccnlly 
founded with a special vtow to the monument questions of 
the day, 

Taking our own country first, in class i, we find the 
Society' of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, W., 
incorporated by Ro>^l Charter in 1751, but with a record 
going back far beyond this date*- the Roy at Archaeological 
Institute of Great Brttain and Ireland, 20 Hanover Squarti, 
London,founded 1844^; the Britbh Archaeological Association, 

^2 Sackville Street, London, of ihe same date^ the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh f; 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland.^ Stephens Green, 
Dublin in 1849 as a Kilkenny Society)^^ and the 

Cambrian Archaeological Association, London, founded 1846^ 
These are all of national scope. Their chief publications are 
indicated beloiv', and information about them may be found # 
in the Yinr &/ t/u &/ 

Greal ^rf/n/w and /r£laad\ 

Local societies are nuinerous, Tlierc is one in almost 
every county* and England especially is fairly covered by 

^ Cliief pnblioaimi, A ycajly vol’uiiici ffam 17 

* TAt ArfAa£i\l^faIJaunia/^ frr>(3Ci 

■ T&wOw/ i /fmm 1845 - 

* nrmuBny rp;iiii iS^T- 

^ yefljEj* 

* ArTA\Uele;gia LVw^/vji/jl^ Tfoin 3 ii45,r 

^ LurfitcmH yearly rnom 1^4. 
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them- Only one or two English ones are mentioned here as 
specimens, iktid there are many otiicrs as worthy of n-rcri^nce 
as the fevv that are adduced. Ihere arc for example the 
Kent Archaeological Society, Aiuscum* Maidstone, founded 
1857=; the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Socletyp iMuseum, Devizes, 1853*^' the Bristol and Gloucester¬ 
shire Archaeological Society^Glouccster, Ji?76^; the Assodated 
Architect Ural Societies, a number of local associations covering 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and parts of the Midlands (publica¬ 
tions at Williamson, High Street, Lincoln)the Neivcastle- 
on-Tync Society of Antiquaries^ The Castle. Ne\vcastleH:)il- 
Tyne, 1S15*; and the Cumberland and Westmordand Anti¬ 
quarian and Ardiaeological Society, Tutlic House, CArltsle, 
1S66L or town societies may be nicntioned the St Paurs 
Eccksiological Society* Londorip founded 1879^; the Cheiiter 
Archaeological and Historic Society, Chester*j the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Socictyp A^hmolean Museum. 
Oxfordt 1839; the Thoresb3^ Society, Leeds, 1889*; tihile 
almost all the laigcr towns have their own Architectural 
Associations, many of ivhich issue Trafisai^/faits and 
BoijAs, and take an active interest in the preservation of the 
ancient monuments of tlieir districts. Many a needful work 
of repair, and improvement in arrangements for ctistodyp 
has been ow'cd to a visit paid to an old building bv' the local 
architectural socict^L A large body of valuable plans and 
drawings has been brought into existence by the private 
labours of members of these societies. All this b material 
for a future work of inventorbation. Sec § [ 1. 

Societies of the third class have a practical aim in view, 
and are less concerned ivfth archaeological study than ivith 
an active propaganda in favour of monument protection. 
These will be nottced a little later in connection with the 
societies of simitar character on the Continent. 

1 Omttf$rta, ftani 

■ 77 tf fnmii ■ Tranitiitifn^ ffoiu 1^78. 

* MiiShistlid Smtdtf from 1851. ■ Ate/tana, frotq iSfl- 
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Casting our ej^es across the Channel we find France fully 
suppltecl with local associations whieli cover the countr>^ as 
with a network. Of these there Js a complete and scientific 
bibliography in course of publication by the ‘ Comit-f do 
Travaujc Historiques ct Sdentffiqucs* under the editorship 
of M.M, R. de f-asEcyrie and E, Lefevre Pontalis^ Tliis 
bihlidgraphy includes all learned societies, and not those only 
that are concerned with inoniinicnits- Of the latter a feiiv of 
the most important maybe selected. Fhe ‘Soci^ti^ Nationale 
de? Antiquaires dc France" was rounded, under the name 
‘AcAdimie Celtique', in 1804 and has just celebrated its 
centenary, but mwstof the French antiquarian societies were 
founded after about 1^30, largely in gonsequence of the 
impulse given at that time to the study of ancient monuments 
by the genius of the erudite and cnthusia^tie Norman^ Arcisse 
de Caiimont. In TS34 de Caumont founded the Soci<^td 
Ftan^aise d'Archikslogie pour la Consert'ation et la Descrip¬ 
tion des Montimenrs Historiques; with its headquarters at 
CaeUj as a national association concerned with the whole 
cot!ntr}% and the organ of this ssoctety the well knowm 
Afaniwt€iihiP is one of the most important publi¬ 
cations of the kind in existence. The “ Inslitul des Provinces , 
which he started in 1S45. was intended to assist the Society 
in spreading over France a reticulation of organized agencies 
for the safeguarding of the national inotiumentSn Among 
the more important district associations are the ' Socii*td 
des Antlquaires de Normandie'p Caem 1823, another creation 
of de Caumont^j the ^Socfift^J des Antiquaires de Ficardie^ 
.Amiens, 1836*1; the "SocUti Arch^ologique el hlstoriquc des 
Cdtcs-du-Nord\ Saint Bricuc, (84^^^; the 'Soci^t^ des Anri- 
quaires derOuest", Poitiers, 4834*; the “Socictii Archdolcjgtque 
de Touraine'* TourSp 1840^; the 'Socidt^ Historique et Argheo- 
logique du Maine'.le Mans, 1875"; the'Soci^t^ Archcolqgique 

* M^ivgnipAit rf Sfijwfififn/j /*rWj7j- par 

tfi SacU h SmtMffj ^ At PwK eic^ 

* Yearly from ^ jlffrjvr«rw. from 

^ etc^ * -l/dWOrritf- 

* ^ eic. 
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dij Midi dc la Fr^ince'i Touloujsea 1831 thi; "SocWtiS ^duenne 
dcs Lcttres^ Science^ et Art?*, Autunt iS56"; the 'Socidtd 
d'Archeologie Lorraine*p Nancy^ 1848®; while aa specimens 
&f societies more locally limited there may be mentioned the 
^ Academic Nalionalc de Reims^ Reims, 1S41*; the'Acad^mie 
des Sciences, Belles Ijcttres, et Arts de CIcDnont FerrandV 
Clermont, 1747*. More recent societies of the third class 
indicated above will be noticed presently. 

In Germany dicre exists a General Association of German 
Historical and Antiqnartaii Societies, * Gesamt^erein der 
deutschen GeschichtS' und Altertumsvereinc^, founded 1852, 
which represents the whole country, and embraces one hundred 
and sixty two local societies* A notice of all these is given 
in the official fiir D^nfyc/ifttrid published by 

the Administration of the Royal Museums in Bc^l^n^ A few 
may be mentioned,such as the* Vereln von Allertumsfreunden 
im Rhcinlandc', Bonn, 1841*; the'Histortscher Vtrein fur das 
Grossherzogtum Hessen ^ Darmstadt^ 1S34*; the' Kdniglicher 
Sachsischer AltertumsvcremDresden, 1824*"^ the Munich 
Altertumsverein*. iMiinchen, 1864”: the ^ Wurttembergischer 
Gcschichts- und AltertumE»%'er£:in V Stuttgart^ 1843 “ * the 
* Harzverem fur Gcschichte und Altertumskunde *, Wemi- 
gerotfle, jSG8“; etc, etc. Tlicrc arc also town historical 
societies^ such as the " Vereiu fur Geschichte dcr Stadt Hum- 
berg *p 1878, and the ^ Vcrein fur Ge:^chSchte der Stadt Han¬ 
nover 1893, etc. 

All the societies which have been now mentioned in the 
three countries ittider notice are mainly historical and anti¬ 
quarian in intent \ though their members are aiways ready 
from lime to time to throw their influence into the right scale 

^ M/viMrfif fAri U At etc. 

^ V^iiuirrail pEtblictlicm?. * tic. 

^ VfuiQQS pulillcjuinns. ^ Af/mptm, elC. 

* PuhHcflLtlon, d. d. tp. u. 

^ Berlin, KeatncTT i9e+- * yaArSi^Atr r&f j. 

• ArrAk'/itr CrtfA* fpom 1855. 

^ Variuni pubtioiEiciis. cte- 
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in all monunieni Tht third class of societies 

jticntioned above arc those that have m the first instance a 
practical object, and liave been in nic^t cases foonded with a 
definite aim for the furtherance of the cause of monument 
preservatjon* One that has had a great influence abroad Is 
our own Society for the t^rotection of Anciciil Buildings, 
70 Buckingham Street, Strand, founded in 1S77 largely through 
the agency of tlie late William orris. I’he personality of 
Morris was more imposing than tliat of any one who has 
busied himself in our own time with the care of monuments^ 
and Morria and his Soci^ity arc held on the Conti[lent in high 
esteem. The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
and Natural Beauty, 2; Victoria Street, London, founded in 
1S94, is an imporUnt English society, the aim of w^hich is to 
achieve by organized public opinion and by the efforts of 
individuals, what is done abroad by official agencies and 
government interference. It can hold and administer monu¬ 
ments and properties, and raises funds for the purchase of 
sites of interest iind bcEiuty w hich thereby become perpetual 
possessions of the people. The National Society for Checking 
) the Abuses of l‘'ub 1 ic Advertising w'as founded in j893\ 

In France M, Charles Normand founded in lS87a* Comit^ 
dcs Monuments Fran^ais^wuth a special organ in the form of 
a well illustrated periodical called L^Amt 
which aiinouna:^ itself as 'founded with the aim of watching 
over tlie moriurrtents of Art of France, and the genera] 
appearance of her Toivns, and of defending the Picturesque 
and tlie Eeautifur* On alt monument questions relating to 
France this pufalication is worth consulting, and is of especial 
value as a protest against the centralized bureaucracy which 
has held in its hands for so long the monument administration 
in France. A German periodical founded more recently in 
the same interests is of much greater worth as giving a wider 
outlook on the whole field of the care of monuments in every 
civilized land. The periodical in question is called VZ?/^ 
* TAr Can of and was started in 

* Hon. S«G. Richairtki^n Cotlip View, 

* Fram iSSj. PuhlulHjd in IWu, Rtic ^limmcsqsil 35“3o fracica yearly. 
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iS99\ as the organ of the movement for the defence of the 
older monUndents of the Fatherlajid which has enlisted so 
much public sympathy in Germany for the last five years. 
The league calicd ^ IlcimaUchutz’^ 'the Defence of Frome*> 
which has been r^ently formed, Cnirries out the propaganda to 
which the periodicaJ gives literarj^ e?cpression. Many local 
societies both in Germany and France are at Avork on the 
same lines. The numerous histotical towns are being supplied 
with protective associations, that have the same aims as tlio 
older Cock burn Association of Edinburgh*. Such exist in 
Hildesheitn^ Bremen, Trier, Dresden, Magdeburg, Dan^Jg, 
Rothenburg a. d. Tauber, Hannover, in German}'; in Austria, 
Vienna has her' Vercin zum Schutze und zur Erhaltung der 
Kuustdenkmaler Wiens tincl KiederdstcrreichsV In France, 
in 1S97 there was formed in the IVefecture of the Seine a 
^Commission du Vieux Parish the object of Avhich is to 'search 
out the vestiges of tho ojder cit}', to record llieir present 
condition, and as far as is practicable to supervise Uicir 
maintenance; to follow day by day any excavations under¬ 
taken, and inspect carefully and record all alterations that 
have become unavoidable \ A * Stscidt*^ des >\mis des Monu¬ 
ments Farisietis' docs the same Avork in more Independent 
fasliion. There is a rimibr^SocEt^t^ dcs Amis dcs Monuments 
Rouennats' and a * Commission Munkipale du Vkux Lyon’ 
was established on tlie lines of that of Fans in 1S9S. In 
Belgium there has been great activity ou the part of private 
societies which will be noticctl m the chapter on that country 
in the sequel An energetic local * Socidti pour la Protection 
des Sites et des Monuments dc la Province de Namur’has 
lately sprung into exhitence^ and will probably lead to the 
foundation of others of the same kirid. In Italy tliere is the 
same sort of awakening of personal interest in the protection 
of the national monuments which is the bei^t and healthiest 
form which the movement for the care of monuments can 

* hjf l^rcLtt and Sqhiit Berlin, ytarly. 

s SvercULty tJr K. rg UwrEytl-enlJorg. 

* Founds in 1 ^ 7 = Wd'h itw mn oF^Thc Pivsemticn ofihe Aincoltyof Kdln^ 
buufh uikI itt NirighBowhiiKd ^ 
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take. In various townjicf the peninsula iJocictics arc formed 
by "Amici dd ^loiitimentithe object of which is to watch 
carefully the official proceedings of the government authorities 
who deal with monuments, and to keep the public interested in 
the subject through the mediurti of the press. Tiie * Riunionc 
Artistica" of Perugia recently formed a special committee of 
its members for tliis purpose. At Rome the " Associazione 
Artistica fra i Cultori di Architettura' has been doing good 
work in a city that needs intelligent treatment perhaps more 
than any other. 

The private scNcietics here noticed do not publish elaborate 
niemuira like the older antiquarian associationsp but content 
themselves with annual reports, which however contain useful 
facts for the lover of monuments. The subject of private or 
non-official publications should iiol be left without a word on 
antiquarian and artistic journals not connected with any 
society. Across the channel the A^ryiwr dc/tx 
perhaps the leading review of the world* lent itself in the 
^thirties as the moLitlipicce of the first protests against modern 
vandalism uttered by Montalcmhort and by Victor Hugo, and 
Didron's Attnalt^s S the 

^nd with the more recent dr J'Arf 

devote tliemselves to the serious study of the 
monuments the preservation of which we are discussing. 
Germany is not rich in independent periodicals of the kand^ 
though the recent Di-riAirml/f^c^gf is the most iistTul of all 
such publications. In our own country the ardiitectural 
papers, such as TAtr break a Jance from time to time 

for some threatened monuinenti and try to keep up the tone of 
pub! ic Opinio n tin the s u bj ect M any of the most in flnen tial and 
active champions of ancient monuments are found in the ranks 
of the architectural profession, and the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is a body that, like the Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries, represents in this matter the view 
of all sane aud pious lovers of monuments. At the same time 
the fact cannot be concealed that the architect differs from 


^ J^uiv 

* PuiSi, l^44t 


^ Lill^ in 
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the anticjuiry in th^t his tntere^ti ^us architect, ts directed 
father to the substitution for antique buildings of new ones, 
than to the safeguarding of the old; and experience has 
shown that tlie architect is nnt always on the side of presen.'a- 
tion when a fine monument is threatened. Architecture is 
thus sometimrs wounded in the house of its friends, and some 
of the most pronounced upponents of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Uuildings are to be found in the ranks 
of the profession, TAe AfUiqtiary and Tfit- Rdiqttary tvut 
tllHitrated Archaeshs'ist are periodicals devoted to the cause 
□f ancient monuments. The numerous and well'illustratcd 
artistic periodicals in which England is so rich, ttiough 
occupied largely with the artistic productions of the hour, are 
generally ready w'itli a w’ord in season on all iiiiportant 
monument questions, and journals such as TAc Burihfgtf>!i 
Mitgaslm and TAe Comoisseur give scholarly attention to 
the things of old time. 

I 8. Means for TitE Pkkservation of Monumknts: 
H, Official and sum inofficial Agencteh, Museums. 

The principal private agencies, in the fonn of antiquarian 
and other societies, that are at work in some of the chief 
European countries, liave been noticed in the preceding sec¬ 
tion, This has been done because these societies arc not dealt 
with subsequently under the various countries. The case is 
dilTerent witli the official and semi-official agencies,an account 
of which will be found in the second part of this book. In 
this place accordingly it is only necessary to note that the 
official agencies are as a rule state-appointed Conservators of 
monuments, and Monument-Commissions the members of 
which form a council attached to the Minister, tvhether of the 
Interior, of Education, or of Religion, who has in charge the 
department of the Fine Arts. The commissions are generally 
served by Inspectors of monuments, and it is their business 
to make themselves acquainted w'ith the statistics of the build¬ 
ings and works of art ivithin their country or district, to form 
an opinion as to their condition and as to the need of repairs 
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or rostaratLon* anti especially to gain limply noLice when any 
moi^unient is tlireatened with danger. In the case of momi- 
ments belonging to the state, or more strictly to (hat depart¬ 
ment of stale over ivhicb the Minister has actual control^ the 
Minister of the Fino Arts can take the necessary nieasiires, 
but in all other cases, hct or the commission in his name, can 
only give advice or exercise moral presyuro oil the owners of 
the monument. This applies to the numerous states which 
possess official monument-commisslony^ but no monuntent-law 
which gives them IcgaJ powers over objects not under their 
immediate hand. I’he u'ork of these conservators and com¬ 
missions is described in the sequel under the different countries. 
In some cases the state^ withoul appointing a commission 
of its ow^n^ will support and subsidiise well-established private 
societies, whose operations acquire m this way a semi-official 
character. This is tlie case for example in Switzerland and 
in Norway. See postcfa, pp. 178^ tpl* 

The instalklion and management uf state or state-subsid¬ 
ized nmseums is part of the official care of monuments- Upon 
this theme nmch has been written of late yeaj^ and the whole 
subject of Museums has been recently treated with ample 
fulness in the work by Dr David Murray entitled 
f/£€jr i/sf\ Great Britain possesses more¬ 

over a l^ruseuni& Association which holds annual conferences 
on museum admiiiisEratiou. The questions discusi^cd in these 
works and at the conferences do not specially concern the 
subject in hand, and thcrt: is only one point connected with 
niuseums on which it is necessary to say a word. This is the 
question of national against local museums, w'hich h of 
importance as connectal with the still larger problem of 
centralisation or decentralizatton in monument admiaiFitra- 
tion generally* It will be seen later on that France pursues 
in genemh as would be cx[>ected, a centralizing policy^ while 
the care of monuments in Germany and in Italy is delegated 
largely to district administrators. In France hoivever, mag¬ 
nificent as are the national museums of the capital and 


^ Three vciIl. <j|jLa^ciWp J^-|. 
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its neighbourhood, there is a splendid apparatus of local 
collections in the provinces, generally housed in fine ancient 
buildings the preservation of which is thus secured, and 
Specially notable for their wealth in sculptured stones of both 
classical and mediaeval date. There are about one hundred 
and diirty of these good provincial museums in France’, 
Germany is still richer, but there the collections are not pro¬ 
vincial, but arc state collections of the kingdoms and duchies 
now grouped together under the Empire. 

Britain also possessi» excellent local museums some of 
which are in their vi'ay as ivcll arranged and sujiervised as 
the British Museum <ir those of the Society of AntiquariiM 
of Scotland or the Royal Irish Academy in RuLlin. Now 
though tlierc is something imposing in the idea of a single 
central collection gathering together for comparison all im¬ 
portant available specimens, yet the balance of evidence seems 
in favour of the eticouragement of local collections side by 
side with the central one. The local museum acts favourably, 
by way of stimulus and instruction, upon those persons in a 
district who are of an antiquarian turn of mind, while donors 
are encouraged to liberality when the local museum records 
die namts of those who have enriched the collection from 
their own stores. A possessor of some aiitiquariar treasure 
may not feel particularly tempted to present it to a huge 
collection at a distancci where the object itself and the name 
of the donor will be practically lost; but may feel proud to 
know it displayed on the shelves of the museum of hLs native 
town, where his fellow citizens will sec and recognize it The 
activity of local societies should by all means be encouraged, 
and the district museum focusses the society's work, and 
often gives it a local habitation. The connection between the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle and the museum in the 
Black Gate is close and fruitful, and many of the private 
socictte.s mentioned on page 35. meet in the museums of 
their towns. 


^ CitrnicTi, m BerEll), P tH. V| pi. 
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§ (>. Means eor the Ptit:sERVATioN of Munuments: 

C Legislation, National anp Local. 

Tliere is a distinction between formal Moiwniciit Acts on 
the one hand, and. on the other, royal rescripts, mmistcrial 
circulars, and the like, which liave official authority but not 
the force of taw. Most states even to-day carry on their care 
of monmnenls by the latter process, and have not yet legislated 
directly for the purpose, and among these states are some of 
the most advanced of all, such as Prussia. In Gemany 
monument Icgisiation is not imperial business but is left to 
the separate states, and of these only the Grand-Duchy o 
Hessc-Darmstadt has as yet achieved a Monument Act. The 
Austrian empire is also destitute of an Act, though there is 
one that applies to the Kingdom of Hungary. It has been 
remarked that the larger and more advanced the state the 
less easy is it to frame and to pass a satisfactory monument 
law. One reason of this is that the law, to be eifcctivc in its 
protection of monuments, has to interfere to a greater or less 
ejctent svith the rights of prli-atc proprietors, and in advanced 
communilie.s the individual has considerable self-assertive- 
ficss, and actively contests such proposed interference. The 
British Ancient Monuments Protection Act of tliUa, Eliough its 
tampering with the rights of private property is infinitesimal, 
was resisted for ten years on this very ground by the Parlia¬ 
mentary landowners. Most Acts that have been [jassed within 
the \^t kvr ycar^ were more severe on the private proprietor 
in ihcir earlier drafts than in their final form. For really 
drastic enactments we have to go to countries that are more 
or less orientally governed, and where die personal rights of 
the highly civilized man arc alnio-’jt unknowitf The monument 
law for example of Tunis is a far more severe one than could 
ever be passed in h’ranee, and the law in Turkey makes 
sumtnaiy demands pf which in Italy it dares not whisper. 

The following European countries possess fomial Monu¬ 
ment Acts, and they are arranged according to the dates of 
the legislation. GreecUp 1S34 and 1S99; Hungary, iSSl ; 




ml>:icipal protection acts 
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Great Britain. 1S82; Turkejf, 1884; France, 1S87 ; Bulgaria, 
1889; Roumatiia, 1S92: Canton de Vaud, 1S98: Portugal. 
(9011 Italy, Hesse, Cantons of Bern and NeufcFitd. 1902. A 
notice of these is given under the various countries in the 
sequel. U should be added that other countries and these 
some of the most important in Kurope have state Monument 
Acts at this moment under discus-sion. This H the case m 
Prussia, in the Austrian empire, in Spain, in Bayam; while 
Baden in 18S3-4 had an eKcellcnt draft of a similar measure 
before the legislature. It should be notCLl that several slates 
possess elaborate royal decrees and rninistCfial rescripts that 
have the practical force of laws though they are not actual 
statutes. Spain, Sweden. Russia, Belgium and other countries 
are in this condition, 

Distinct from these Acts, which are pieces of state or 
cantonal legislation, arc certain local by-laws and notations 
aiTecting monuments and applying only to single towns. 
These exist chieflv in Germany, where certain towns have 
passed them on the strength of general Acts which alloiv 
local legislative action within fixed limits, borne of the 
provisions of these municipal by-laws, if eamed out. are more 
elective for preservation than even the state Acts. The latter 
naturally, contemplate the comparatively few outsUnding 
monuments of a national kind, whereas the former, the loca 
regulations, have for their aim the maintenance of the general 
appearance of an old city, or its ‘Stadthikl-. Germany 
presents us with many examples of this local legislation 
which we shall find in force at towns like Hildeshetm, Num- 
berg, Rotbenburg. Lubeck. Frankfurt, etc. Outside Germany 
Italy may be quoted as a country' where there is municipal 
legislation with an aesthetic purpose, and something equivalent 
is to bo found elsewhere. Even in our ovyn country, where 
respect for private property is so punctiliously observed, 
we are not wholly without regulations of the kind. Thus the 
Corporation of Chester can prevent any new structures being 
placed so a.s to abut against the city walls*, and the Town 
Council of Edinburgh some few years ago gamed powers to 

1 dwstflT tmprovetnent Actn 1^4- 
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check any flagrant abuses In the matter of advertiscment^^ 
It seems obvious that in the case of cities like thcse^ prts of 
which still possess their old ‘ Stadtbild ' tn its antique aspect, 
some further powers should be placed in the hands of the 
authorities to prevent injury to this by the thoughtless action 
of pri^-"ate owners of property^ All this subject will however 
bo fully treated in the sequel. 


g I a RBi^TOMATiON AND ANTI-KILSTORATIQN. 

There is no subject connected with the cam of ancient 
monuments more important than the one indicated in the 
title of this sectioDt and there is none on i^ liJch opinions are 
more divided. The advocates of restoration have a plausible 
and consistent theory, on w^hicb a vast amount of work of the 
kind has been carried out during the last half century in most 
of the countries of Europei. To the aud-restoratioinsts this 
theory' is pedantic and futile, and the work which it has 
guided had betcer have been left undone I 

The motto of the anti-restorationist is ' Preserve and do 
not Restore’. The advice is unexceptionable, but it comes in 
many cases too late, If works of protection were all that ^vas 
required there would be no problem to solve^ for all will agree 
that ancient buildings which are still sound should never be 
allowed to fall into disrepair Restoration in the strict sense 

I EiltfitbuTuti CoriwratSon AiM, 1899. Gaum:* 4^ T 

* The amide * * in vtjL vin of V1o1kl4e-t>i4c^i 

rArrAifrf?Uri U a da&iital cxprEssiaii of lbe 0rt|llH7dejt ihrary of rostoin.' 

linn. Ttlb mt^y be HUiJied als(t in some zinklei^ ivy M- D Ct^Uet La Lho 
dr rArt CkrAiiftt for 1901ciilitlai ' L4 Ket^adriitidi] de& J^loiinmcaU 
The aflbject, inlF^Iuced by M. Clo<^ud- dlwusscd ml iha sistb tol crml biiaJ 
Ccrtigresi of Arcblteel* held at In 1904; and foimeJ the jiib^ecL of a 

lion aEl 4 filAbdrale ^eEiteroDce at the (.FemiaTi CongrciiA for tbe Care of Moim- 
nwtiU hetil Bl Dre^eii in 1900. 

The fiewi of the Anii-zeUqKniijQniiii^ ajrt dearly conveyed in a senes of tmmll 
brochurti IciAeu ias»«i by tbe Sodeiy fot tbe Pjrotcction of Andent Euild- 
ings, SO B4lckiin^Eun Street, SEraiird, London, MSd Iti the pcHodJcd VAmi d££ 
pLibLuhed ii 99 kue Miromeulili Padsr 

The whole Mibjcct Lu been wsU rttfiewed by Mr Charks Biit^ of HrusscU, 
in a pamphlet caUed Zd I^fitaaraii^ tUi Mmarnents pubUihcd by 

Wdssenbrachp bnucellcs, 
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means putting back or rcprcrtiiicing what has fmllcn or been 
iMt, and if by earefut supervision such accidents can be 
prevented the restorer need never be called in. The real 
problem presents itself when a time-worn monument has 
unfortunately passed be}'ond the stage when merely protective 
works suffice to render it fit for modem uses j or when a 
montimcnt which may be in itself still sound, needs enlarge¬ 
ment to meet the needs of its mocieni users. The alternative 
then Ls no longer between protection and restoration^ but 
between restoration or enlargement and the practical aban¬ 
donment of the structure for modem purposes, and it may 
eajsily be seen that there is matter here for considerabfo 
controversy* 

It is no part of ibc prcscnl purpose to take a side in this 
controversy. The writer is in this matter an opportunist, 
iivhase general sjrEnpalhy with tlie opponents of restoration 
does not go so far as to lead him to condemn indiscrinunately 
all undertakings of the kind. It appears indeed that no one 
general principle can be laid down to meet all cases^ and that 
each case as it presents itself must be dealt with on its own 
merits. Restoration or addition, which at best mu.st mean 
the placing of new work in juxtaposition ivith old, necessarily 
involves a certain aesthetic loss, ivhile this 1os.s may become 
a most serious and even fatal one ivhen^ as too often has 
happened, the old work is itself tampered with to bring it into 
accord wdtb the new. Yet there arc occasions when a loss of 
the minor kind must be borne for the sake of other interests of 
a social or religious order w^hich are involved^ The case for 
restoration is a strong one when there is a demand on the 
part of a community for accommodxation in an ancicrit build¬ 
ing tliat in iUi original or its impaired condition cannot supply 
what is needed. Let us suppose the building to be the 
mediaeval church of a town or viUage. To erect a new' edifice 
on another site would not ans^ver the purpose in view, for 
the old one is consecrated in the minds of the people 
b)' immemorial prescription, and where their fathers wor¬ 
shipped there they ton would fain assemble still for the 
common service^ To re-erect a ruined portion of the structure. 
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or build an addition such as a nexv aisle, is an obvious way of 
meeting a desire on the part of the community Avith which all 
must be in sympathy. 

The case however is different when the ruined structure 
serv'es no actual puqjosc in the life of to-day, and when 
restoration, if undertaken, would be, so to say, forced on the 
building merely for restoration’s sake. An attempt has been 
recently made to bring this distinction out more clearly by 
dividing ancient monuments into two classes, 
i.c- those belonging to a past civiliiatmn or serving obsolete 
purposes, and livins wommcfits, i.c. those w'hich continue to 
serve the purposes for which they were originally intended’*. 
The idea is a sound one in so far a,s it emphasizes the fact 
that buildings must be treated with due regard to the place 
they hold in modern life, but on the whole such classification 
is to be deprecated. For one thing it opposes aesthetic and 
stocial interests. The dead monument is only to be preseri'edj 
so that the aesthetic loss already referred to caused by the 
addition of new ivork to old is in its case avoided ; where^ 
the living monument may suffer this addition, to our aesthetic 
loss but social gain. Hence might arise in soma minds a 
tendency to turn all our monuments over to the dead aide, 
and to withdraw from them the present interest they have for 
us as things of use. The contrary should really be the case. 
The tendency should be to make our ancient inomiments as 
far as possible all living ones, and so to link the present to 
the past by imperishable bonds. To secure this, it may again 
be said, one must be prepared for some sacrifice on the 
aesthetic side. 

For this reason it is not possible cordially to subscribe 
to the advice of the Society For the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, contained in its original manifesto of iS?? and 
re-issued without alteration in 1902. *lhc advice is to put 
Protection in the place of Restoration, to stave off decay by 

1 ft^soluUcra passed by^ iVie MiJrul Concert of ATcbltectiii 190+, Reported 
R. A B. A- Apffil tij. The CongFtss tkal only in Lhe 

cm tbc Jrt'iVrj’ mffftfimgmi wiU fesloTation lO albwesL The matitimeKf 
wu oidy to be cwNly preserad* 
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daily care^ to prop a perilous ivall or mend a leaky roof by 
such means as arc obviou>ily meant for support or coverings 
and show no pretence of other art, and otherwise to resist alJ 
tampering with either the fabric or ornament of the building 
as it stands ; if it has become inconvenient for its present use^ 
to raiise another building rather than alter or CEdarge the old 
one; in fine to treat our ancient buildings as monuments of a 
byegone art, created by byegone manners* Uiat modern art 
cannot meddle with without destroying/ Such an austere 
method of dealing with stmetures, ^vhich may be still the foci 
of much of our religious and social life, will not and should 
not satisfy the intelligent public of to^lay. Our Bn tish cathe¬ 
drals and country cdiuixhes arc not yet * dead' * monuments 
of a byegone art' (though It is [wssiblo that such a fate may 
now be in store for some churches of France) but are stil] 
capable of those changes and modifications and bursts of 
fresh growth which are the signs of enduring vitality. 

A reference to one or tw'o examples will make clear what 
IS here meant. 

Some tw^enty years ago the ruined nave of Dunblane 
Abbey in Scotland was re-roofed and restored to serve llie 
purposes of public worship for the increasing population of 
the town. Though the work was carried out with admirable 
taste, and no attempt was made to rcneiv the weather-worn 
stoneivork where it tvas still structurally sound, yet it would 
be idle to conceal the fact Lliat much of the artistic charm of 
the old building has been lost in the process. Again, the 
Abbey Church of Ilcxham m Northumberland possesses a 
beautiful Early English choir and transepts of the same style 
that in their architectural forms, their fittings, and still more 
tlic nameless charm of poetic association that haunts their 
ample spaces^ are among tJie most beautiful of English monu¬ 
ments. There has been no nave since the thirteenth century 
when the Scots burned down the venerable Saxon one of the 
seventh century, and the restoration or rebuilding of the nave 
has been resolved on for some time past and ts now in pro- 
gress. Hexham is in very safe hands and the necessary 
work will be carried out in a spirit of plety\ yet to one who 
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has loved the pi ace it can never be the same again. Still the 
loss must be accepted, Tor the sake of feeling that the life of 
the building, in its rdation to the growing town of which it is 
the centre^ will be quickened and made more real, and its 
extended spaces w*ill promise accommodation to generations 
of citizens yet unborn. 

On the other hand, there are ruined structures which can 
ser\^e no practical use, or structures whichi though they have 
fell the touch of time* can still fulfil their ongmat purposes, 
and m neither of these cases is restoration called for. The 
first case may^ be illustraLed from the monastic church on the 
island of fona- I'he structure so far as it remained was of 
great interest and beauty^ and the associations of the spot so 
sacred that any disturbance of the g^trrias /xi was on cver^'^ 
ground to be avoided Yet through a chain of untoward 
circumstances the hand of the restorer has come to be laid on 
a fabric that only asked to be properly super\dsed and then 
let alone with its romantic memories about it. The restored 
building has no useful purpose that it can serv'e. The restora¬ 
tion is for restoration's sake, and is in every way to be deplored* 
An illustration of the second case is furnished by the Chapter 
House at Canterbury^ This was a building in full use, and 
stmctundly complete; in no sense a ruin, though it was 
Limewom and in its decorative features decayed. The cflbct 
of this dilapidation was not really to injure the artistic effect 
of the Interior but rather to increase it. The eye dwelt con¬ 
tentedly on the mellow harmony of the broken hues and felt 
no desire for the mechanical neatness of a new “ job Proper 
structural supervision ivas all the graceful fabric needed, yet 
it has uoiv been put into a state of decorative repair' which 
has robbed it of almost all its aesthetic charm. It is now a 
place to avoid rather than seek, and is a monumental exaniplc 
of the evils of restoration for rcsstoration^s sake. 

The history^ of restoration, and of the anti-restoration 
movement, may be briefly indicated. Almost all ancient 
buildings, and especially mediaeval churches, have been 
altered and added to at various times to suit the changing 
needs of those who used them. The alterations at each 
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epoch were generally carried out hi the special architectural 
style of that epoch, tliough there are not wanting examples 
of deliberate elTbrts made by the older builders to reproduce 
the style of still earlier times’. In the first half of the 
nineteenth centuiy the Romantic movement, and the High 
Church religious revival which in this country wan con¬ 
temporary with it, drew special attention to our mediaeval 
churches, which were found to be in a dibpidatcd and 
encumbered condiEidn highly unsatislhctory to tlie nmvly 
aivakencd zeal of the times. Work on the fabrics and fittings 
was dearly necessary, but the age possessed no architccttir,a| 
style of its own, and it ivas a matter for consideration what 
form this Work should take. Then wa.s developed the orthodox 
theory of restoration, the principle of which was ' to bring an 
ancient building back to its original condition and appearance 
by faithfully and minutely rcprodticing all that had been lost 
or destrojmd, and by making the new work resemble the old 
aa closely a.'i possible’'. The buildings, as ive have just noticed, 
were carried out at different times and in dilferent styles, and 
were full of fittings showing the .styles of all the successive 
periods of architecture from the twelfth century dotmwards. 
It seemed good to the leading spirits of the re.storatbn epoch 
in Trance and England, men like Vi d 1 let-]e-Duc and Sir 
Gilbert Scott, to attempt to bring back the buildings in archi¬ 
tecture and arrangetnents to something like a unity of style. 

1 he style of the thirteenth century wg.s commonly taken as 
a standard of perfection, and the restorer cflaced as far as 
possible the evidences of later work, while all the new masonry 
and fittings were studiously earned out in this same fashion. 
The result of this process in too many cases was a wholesale 
clearance of interiors which lias left them painfully bare and 
unrumished. Viollet-le-Due treated X'otre Dame at Paris in 
this fa-shion, and Salisbmy Cathedral in England (before the 
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time of Gilbert Scott) iv>as similarly denuded. The now work 
earned out m exact accordance with the model gave an air 
of cofiEjUtency to the edihee, but look from it tlie play of life 
and the variety which it possessed hi its former rni.^cellaneous 
condition^ 

It h now generally acknowledged that thfs procedure was 
a mistake. The appearance together in an ancient building 
of so many different kinds of work, each characteristic of its 
own period, though it may scandalize the purist, is a pheno¬ 
menon of historical interest w-liich should by no means be 
effaced. The orthodox modem restorer is not allowed now 
to select some one style from among those represented iti an 
edifice^ and to suppress the others in its favour, Me must 
be prepared to reproduce work of the fifteenth or the seven¬ 
teenth centuries as faithfully as that of the fourteenth or the 
twelfth, and must adapt the style of his new work to the 
style pf that part of the building wdtb which it should most 
suitably harmonize'. 

With this modification the orthodox theory of restoration 
remains much what it was in the early days of the re^toratiem 
epoch, and in its present form it w^as clearly and fully enun¬ 
ciated and discussed on the occasion of the first German 
Congress for the Care of Monuments held in Dresden in 
r9r}0. It was there laid dow^n that the ruling principle in 
all works, either of repair, restoration, or addition, should be 
the most scrupulous pEet>' towards the ancient fabric in all 
its parts. The forms, the mateiials, the methods of technical 
treatment and of construction, must follow as exactly as 
possible the old models, and it was expressly staled that in 
any new portions there was to be a\^oided even the very 
slightest expression of the artistic individuality of the architect 
in charge, who was on the contrary to confine himself w^ith 


* ' Ancieni buildlof^ w]]| b* foucjd lo lu»c bwn dtErcifI at Virioui 
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the most jealous care within the strict limiti- of the style »nd 
character of the ori|^na| moiiiiment'. 

This tliL'ory' of restoration by the exact copj’ing of the 
older work, like other orthodox theories, has been subjected 
to unsparing criticism on the ijart of a minority, whose valour 
and persistence have made a serious breach in the bulwarks 
behind which the obnoxious doctrine has been so long 
entrenched. The assault was led by Mr Ruskin, whose' Lamp 
of Memory in the SfZ’n/ Z/Ufttps AivhiteciuKf! contains In 
its latter pages an eloquent protest against the whole idea of 
♦faitliful restoration ‘ then in vogue, William Morris followed 
upon the ,samc side, and iti the tracts issued by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient liuildings, founded by ^feKTis 
and others in 1S77. as well as m the French periodical L'Avu 
dts Momtmenis^ we have clear and accessible statements of 
the anti-restoration argument. 

Condensing this into the narrowest possible limits it may 
he reduced to the two propositions, first, that the theoretically 
faithful reproduction of old work Is impossible; and, second, 
that even if it were possible it would not be desirable. It is 
impracticable because in the nature of-things old work cannot 
be reproduced. This is true both as regards its form and Its 
spirit. Materials, processes, appliances, tools, the training 
and the habits of workmen, are in modern times unlike what 
they were of old, and still more dissimilar is the present 
relation of designer and craftsman to that prevailing in 
mediaeval days, witii the result that the whole spirit of the 
work of the two periods must necessarily be dilferent. ‘It 
must be remembered that the mediaeval builders were them¬ 
selves artisLs. and the mere skill of tooling shewn on an 
ancient stone gives us ploasurt Any art ivhich is found in 
the modern uork is the art of the designer and not of the 
workman. The two periods differ so widely, jn conditions 
and methods, that it is impossible that they should both 

♦ ‘Etrt j«3ci, uidi mit klicUct Hervonreten <ler kUiistleiiiduti Eigenan d« 
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produce similar work. A man who knows exactly what he 
want's to make, works in a much freer way and will meet 
with better success than the man who is only copying: some¬ 
thing he does not fully understand, and who consequently 
cannot put into his work the human quality which gives such 
an interest and charm to all spOTitaneous work'.’ 

Again, were such exact reproduction in itself possible, it 
would be inadvisable, because by imposing this conscientious, 
nay, slavish, copying upon designer and craftsmati alikey ive 
should be starving their creative faculty, and condemning 
them to forego their artistic birthright, their prerogative of 
freedom. Furthermore, the result W'hen achieved would to 
the ordinate’ spectator have the effect of a deceit or forgery. 
No doubt the sensitive eye could always detect these great 
though subtle differences between old work and new, but tlie 
intelligent though inexpert student of architecture might 
often be led astray in the matter of dating. The danger of 
this has presented itself to the minds of tliose who have 
worked out the orthodox theory. The resolutions of the 
Oresden Congress forbade the use of artificial colouring- 
matter to assimilate the hue of new stonew'ork to that of the 
old, and an elaborate system has been devised for indicating 
by conventional marks or Inscriptions those parts of a building 
which are modern additions or restorations. There is some¬ 
thing ridiculous in the idea of labouring anxiously to make 
one thing exactly like another, and then labelling them with 
equal care to show that they are different, while in practice, in 
our own counlr)' certninlj', the proposed system would be too 
Iroubiesome to be carried out. 

it was noticed above that the protest of the minority has 
now really shaken in (he public mind the orthodox theoiy. 
Though the Dresden Congress adhered to the latter, yet 
there were not wanting voices which protested against its 
pedantry and futility, and it was significant that Dr Clemen, 
who, as chief conservator of monuments for the Rhine¬ 
land. has more fine mediaeval buildings under bis care than 
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any other man in Europe, admitted that 'As a rule all repre¬ 
sentatives of the care of monunients in Germany now agree 
in this^ that resloration work properly ^ called must cvei^r^ 
where be conBned within najrroMrer and narrower limits, so 
that the Germans arc coming to occupy the same position 
in this matter as the English anti-restoration is and the 
French Friends of monumeiits*/ 

There can be no question that the protests of the minority 
have had a most saktaTy effect, first, in reducing, though 
only to some small extent, the general area of operations of 
the re^itorer; and, next, in checking some of the subsidiaiy^ 
Operations of the orthodox practitioner, which were all the 
more deplorable In that they were quite needless* That the 
practice of purging an unfortunate interEor of its historical 
apparatus in fittings and details is now discredited^ has been 
already noticed. Another evil of the first magnitude has 
been the habit of the restorer to work over the old parts of 
his building—which he need not touch at all—in such a 
as to take off the of age and reduce the surface to the 

commonplace evenness of new work Considering how very 
much of the charm of ancient structures consists in the varied 
and sensitive texture and colour of the parts, which they owe 
alike to time and to old methods of ruanipulationj it is almost 
inconceivable that men who count themselves artists should 
deliberately efface the charm, and give us exteriors pared 
away to dismal flatness like those of Durham or St Giles' 
Edinburgh, or should of set purpose level up the quaint 
undutations of the pavement of St Mark's at Venice. We 
may wbh fun potency to the voices of the few who have 
all along protested against these and other wanton offences 
which the term 'restoration' is allowed to coven 

It is a different matter when we arc asked to accept the 
alternatives which die protestors offer to the orthodox theory 
of restoration. To set our churches aside as dead monuments 
to be preserved hut not used ; or to confine all new work 
upon them to what is strictly plain and utilitartan, arc un- 

^ de^j Marumi^ 
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5 iiti!ira£:tpr>^ solutions of the difficulty^ Equally open to doubt 
js the method advocated bj' an inAuential minority at the 
Dresden Congress, according to which the designer of the 
new work 15 not to copy the old^ hut to express his own 
artistic genius in what he produceSj, ofTcring it frankly in 
technique and in form as something new. If this imply that 
the designer is to give, free play to his own individLiality, so 
that the new nave at Hexham might conceivably become an 
cbullEtion of M'Art nouveau^, then in the name of piety and 
common sense we must raise a protest. There is surely how¬ 
ever a ziii media to be found. The international gathering of 
amhitects at Madrid m tgo^ resolved that what they called 
living* monuments might be restored, and that ^such restora¬ 
tion should be effected in the original style of the monument'* 
The common sense of tlie situation seems to require us to 
acquiesce in this dictum. This need not however involve such 
lifeless ^peinlicir copying of old forms as the orthodox theory 
demands. Though the present generation of architects may 
have no common distinctive style, like the 5t3des that have 
prev'atlcd in the successive epochs of the past, yet our artists 
have learned to express their own Individuality in forms, 
which, though belonging properly to the past, they have yet 
been able to make in a real sense their own. When ther^ is a 
demanri for new work on a building the main fabric of which 
is la a certain style* it b surely ]w>stblc to secure an architect 
who has made that style his ow n special study. Such an one 
may be trusted to express himself with freedom In the new 
work w hile preserving a hannouious relation between the new 
and the old. Me will make a u ork of art and not a mechanical 
TOpy, and add a new generation to the long Lxbtence of a still 
living monumenL 

Though, as was said above^ no geocral principle can be 
laid dowm for all cases, and each must he judged on its owm 
merits, yet it would seem possible to find in the direction 

indicated a solution of tho difficult problems which this sub¬ 
ject offers. 
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§ M, "Classement', Inventorization^ akd Official 
PL'BLICATIOKJ^. 

The word ‘ c!as$ement" and the operation h represents are 
characterlstreally I'Vench. 'Classer^ is practieally equivalent 
to our Kngiish verb ' to schedule' and to * class * in tJiis sense 
means to place upon a list of limited scope, so as to mark 
off the object thus dealt with from others of the same kind. 
J'rench monument administration concerns itself mainly 
though not exclusively with a timited number of monuments 
placed thus upon a list apacL In its origin tile term ' classer" 
seems to have had a rather more special meaning, for in the 
earliest ministerial circulars of 1837^ in which M, Guizot^ then 
Minister of the Interior^ gives directions for the fonnation of 
such a list* the phrases occur "^you will classify tlie monu¬ 
ments in the order of their importance" (vous Ics classerez 
dans Icur ordre d'importance) and * to classify each monument 
according to the decree of interest which it pr^ents (pour 
classcr chaque monument selon le degr^ dlnt^ret quil 
presente) an<] thi^ woutd seem to imply that a gradation of 
^Class l \ 'Class \l\ etc,, had been contcmplatedl If this 
were the originaJ idea it was soon given up, and no distinction 
of importance is now recognized, the only difTerence being 
between the * monument dassc’ and the " monument non- 
classd \ This distinction operates very favourably in the case 
of the scheduled object, upon which js set the official stamp 
of Encrit and importance, but the monuments diat remain 
below the line, as it were, suffer proportionately in esteem. 
The difference between' classc ’ and ' noii-classi' is necessarily 
very' greats whereas monuments shade off ver^^ gradually in 
artistic value and historical signifieggace, and many judges of 
these things might place some of the unclassed monuments 
above others which are on the list The fact indeed tliat a 
monument is excluded from the schedule may seem to the 
heedless an official hint that it is fair game for the spoiler. 

^ WpIJT, dita/fAA/M m MhaiuZfiAriMgoi, Slxm^- 
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ticnc€ the principle of 'ci^ssetncnt* ts by no me&ns universajly 
approved bj- those most interested in the cate of monuments, 
and the sixth mternationat Congress for Art History held at 
Ltibeck in 1900 decided that 'the limitation of the protection 
of the state only to a feiv classified monuments cannot be 
endrely approved of either from the point of view of art or of 
that of history'*, Dr Gurlitt, who id in ofTicia] charge of the 
task of drawing up an inventory of the whole of the artistic 
treasures ofthe kingdom of Saxony, stated at the monument- 
congress at Dresden in igoo that the French system in his 
opinion might be positivdy harmful. ‘When the scheduling 
goes no further than it does in France it is of no use,' he says, 
and notes that in the South of France it bad worked in¬ 
juriously*. We should remember however that those states 
which have adopted 'dassement* as the foundation of their 
system of monument administration take care to provide for 
additions to be made to the schedules when necessary. This 
is the case in France and England, while in RoumanJa there 
is the v^uable provision that the schedule Is to be gone over 
and revised ever}* five years*. In the monument law passed 
by Canton Bern in Switzer]and in 1902 there is provision 
for a revision of the list every three years. 

Inventorization means something diflfcrent from 'dasse- 
memIn theory it implies a complete list of all objects of 
artistic or historical interest within a certain district, and not 
merely a selection made with a view to ulterior legislation. 
In the case of countries at all rich in such objccfc? a complete 
inventory b an extensive affair, and the task of drawing one 
up, say, for Italy, is one of appalling magnitude: Both in 
Italy and in France projects of this kind were started and 
came after a while to a standstill, but the work in Italy at 
any rate is again in active operation. Only the other day a 
State Cornmission was appointed in Holland to draw up ■ a 
summary inventory of all monuments movable and immov- 
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able of the country^ tt may be said in general thabofficial 
inventories of artistic and historical treasures are everywhere 
on the Conttaent m progress, though they are on different 
schemes and i n various stages of advance. A s regards Germany 
it was officially reported in 1901 tliat' in the last thirty years, 
in all the states of the German Empire, descriptive lists (in¬ 
ventories) of the architectural and artistic monuments have 
been undertaken, and to a very considerable extent have been 
already completed.,..The inventories of the separate German 
states form already a row of more than a hundred and tliirty 
volumes, and by the com pi et ion of parts that are still wanting 
the number will soon rise to two hundred volumesV The 
official /CnnsZ/iiiiidli^iicA Jyir of 1904^ gives a list of 

these publicalions up to date. Only those versed in the dark 
secrets of German serial publ feat ion would venture to say 
how many volumei these make, but the number of separate 
works IS nearly fifty. Some of the works, embracing 'Bau- 
und Kunstdenkmater', are on a monumental scale, and they 
are practically all subsidized by the state or public corpora¬ 
tions* It needs hardly to be said that no state inventory will 
be likely to contain all the older domestic buildings and 
picturesque details to be found in the towns and villages of 
the dominions; focal inventories however, of narrows scope, 
may enter more closely into detaiL Some towns have in¬ 
ventories of their own. Thus there is a list of all the old 
houses in Cologne, that is said to be used effectively for 
purposes of preservation. The same has been done at 
Hildeshdm and other ancient German cities. One of the 
functions of the “■ Commission du Vieux Paris' mentioned 
ante, p. 39, has been the scheduling of older monuments, 
and at Vienna the 'Society for the protection and preserva¬ 
tion of the artistic monuments of Vienna and Lower Austria ^ 
has in hand an inventory of all artistic monuments. In [903 
there was published at Lyons an illustrated iTiVeitimn G^ra/ 
du Virujt which contains a li^t of existing houses that 
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have a value from tlie point of view of Lyonnatse history and 
art. Lisbeck began in 1903 to print an inventory and des¬ 
cription of her public and privaio monument^. 

It iii recognized everywliere that this inventorizatioii is a 
necessaiy first step in any scheme for the care and protection 
of monuments^ A -country* a district, a town, must know 
what it possesses before it cati enfcctively concert measures 
for safeguarding its treasures, tn our own country^savc in the 
one matter of historical manuscripts (sec postea, p. 150 f), bow 
little has been accomplished in regard to these essential preiimi- 
naries to an organized Denkmalpflcgef Our official schedule 
of Ancient Monuments connected witlv the working of the 
Ancient Monuments Acts of \S $2 and 189^ embraces Jess 
than a hundred items and these arc nearly aJI of the pre¬ 
historic class. Dr David Murray* in his 

a/ th£ Umkd Kingdum^^ notes u'hat haa been done in thi? 
connection by the Society of Antiquaries and other agencies, 
but deals only with monuments of archaeological interest. 

' Bau~und Kunstdcnkmaler ' in theGennati sense mean some¬ 
thing far more extensive than this. All parts of the United 
Kingdom have of course received attention in publications 
dealing with the monuments of various kinds of which they 
are the habitat, but these publications^ whether of societies or 
of individual authors, are of an accidental kind, without con¬ 
nection one with another. They may be best described as a 
body of material by the aid of which a systematic catalogue 
misonni of our artistic treasures might be compiled, h^or 
example, the catalogues of the Winter Exhibitions of the 
works of Old Masters at Burlington House for the last thirty 
years would give a very good idea of the wealth of artistic 
treasiirts in the single department of pictures contained in 
private collections in this country* Michaelis's ncicfit Afarhks 
iH Grfiit does the same for fragments of antique 

sculpture. The material prepared in this manner by various 
independent agencies would probably be found to be most 
complete lu the case of Scotland, for wluch country a fairly 
satisfactory inventory of monuments of architecture and art 
i Glxs^w, * CamhriiJ^c, tSSa. 
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might with gomparativcly little difficulty be compiled. Thanks 
to tlie recent publication by the Society of Aniiqoanes *>f 
Scotland of the Sculptured Stones of the country*; to the 
eight fully illustrated volumes by Messrs McGibhon and Koss 
dealing with the religious, military and domestic architecture 
of Scotia ltdto the reports on local museums published in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Aiitiquarics of Scotland*; 
and to the attention now paid to tlic contents of private 
picture galleries, archaeological and artistic Scotland is fairly 
well map[x^ cult, and if ever a national work of inventori- 
zation were set on foot, it is in Scotland that it might be 
started with the best promise of a satisfactory result. 


§ 12. SUPEKJNTENUENCK OF EKCAVATIOKS ANl> DlSPOSAl. 

OF ‘ Finds*: Treasure-trove. 

In all countries where the stale occupies itself in any way 
with the subject of ancient monuments, attention is paid to 
the possible existence under the surface of the ground, of 
remains of old buildings and of movable works of art that 
may be of the highest interest and value. There arc accord¬ 
ingly in most lands regulations which control excavations 
made in quest of such remains or objects even on private 
ground, and provide for the proper disposal of all that may 
be found either accidentally or as the result of deliberate 
search. It so happens that some of the countries, where the 
soil conceals artistic treasures of the rarest and most precious 
kind, are inhabited by a popoblion at a low level of civiliza¬ 
tion and culture. Such countries are Turkey, £gypti lunis, 
Algeria. In these and similar regions somc^vhat severe 
measures are in operation for preserving in the public interest 
anything of value that may come to light. The more advanced 
countries differ iti their procedure, but the Acts and rescripts 
of all of them contain clauses which give to the state certain 
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milder rights over ckcavations and Vfinds V Even in our own 
realm of frccdorn, where anyone can excavate on his own 
land without leave or notice, and as a rule dispose of what he 
finds at his own sweet hnU, the Crown in right of so-called 
* l^reasure-trove' has a lien on a certain class of die resultant 
discoveries. 

The case of Great ^^^itain^ where slate interference with 
excavations and discoveries b at its minimum, maybe noticed 
first By English law the finder of any object has a good title 
to it as against anyone but the owner* An object picked up 
on the land of another is not held necessarily to befong to the 
owner of the soil; it may have been dropped accidentally by 
a third person^ and belongs to the finder till that person be 
produced, but if on tlie other hand the object be pulled out 
from the ground, it is held to have been part of the ground 
and hence the property of the laud^owner. A I and-owner 
accordingly has absolute property in all objects of artistic or 
historical Interest that may be unearthed from the soil of his 
estate, but this right is subject to the limitatiofi connected 
wfth treasure-trove. By an ancient English statute precious 
objects in gold or silver coined or uncoined, that appear to 
have been at some time in the past hidden in the ground, and 
of which the proprietor is unknown, are, ivherever they come 
to light, the [jToperty of the Crowns If they do not seem to 
have been at the beginning purposely hidden, but only to have 
become accidentally covered over and so concealed from view, 
then they are not treasure-trove; the Crown has no claim to 
them, and they become the property of the land-owner, 

fn Scotland* which possiesscs its own legal system inde¬ 
pendent of that of England, the reprusentalivu of the Crown 
advances claims upon * finds' of antiquarian value far more 
extensive than the claims authorked by the English statutes. 
In a ca.se nr^ed there in the CroM n claimed the posses¬ 
sion of certain ornaments in jet discovered in a burial cist or 
coffin on the estate of the Earl of Home. This was not 
-treasure^ in ihe sense of the English Jaiv of treasure-tr^e, 

^ Or d'ii lend pf ihc inafKir wlws hfl* gninl of llcaw>c^i rovt:. 
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but the claim Df the Crown was recoini7£d by the Scottish 
Courts though the case actusilty ended in a compromised 
The whole subject of treasure-trove, both in England 
and in Scotland, is somewhat compHcated, and has given 
rise to considerable discussion. It is claimed for it qo 
one side that the institution may be worked so as to serve 
the cause of monument presentation. If the Crown make 
good its claim to a ' find ' of this order, it is the custom for 
the object to be placed in a national museum, and for the 
finder to be paid the bullion value of the treasure with some¬ 
thing over. On the other side various objections have 
been raised against the institution from the archaeological 
standpoint, on which information is furnished in Dr David 
Murray's book* It h not easy to see the reason of these 
objections. The Crown acts m the matter solely as trustee 
for the public, and archaeologists have reason to wish Its 
power of appropriation rather extended than limited. Some 
of those who have watched most closely the operations of the 
Crown jn this department in Scotland are strongly in favour d 
the present system. In England there exists of course the 
obvious legal difficulty of proving whether a hoard upturned 
by the plough was originally hidden on purpo.se, or placed 
under the public eye in a tomb as part of its furniture Only a 
year or two ago, in the great treasure-trove case of with 
regard to certain golden objects found in Ireland and sold to 
the British Museum, a game of archaeolc^tcal high-jinks was 
played in endeavours to prove or disprove in court an ingeni¬ 
ous theoT>* that the objects had once been thrown openly into 
the waves as offerings to a Hibernian god of the seal As 
some expert witnesses denied the existence of any such Irish 
marine deit)% and others doubted whether on the spot in 
question there had been any sea. it is not suqsrising that the 
CrowTi made good its claim, so that the objects now repose 
amidst others of their kind in the collection of the Irish 
Academy in Dublin* 

^ Oct. II, ^ 3 , 1SS9, 
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Another recent ease of treasure-trove that was tried at 
law is so typical that it is worth a vrord. In November 1904 
an earthenware jug containing some 40D gold and silver coins 
of the reigns of Elizabeth, James [, and Charles I, was dis¬ 
covered by some navvies who were making a road in the 
neighbourhood of Osivcstry in Shropshire. With the in¬ 
souciance of the British working man they disposed of their 
treasure for fills of tobacco and threepenny pieces, but the 
authorities hearing of the find recovered most of the Coins, 
Oil which the Coroner of the district proceeded to hold an 
enquiry for the sake of determining their legal owner. The 
Crown claimed them as treasure-trove, the owTicr of the soil 
as objects abandoned but not purposely concealed. E.Npert 
opinion was locally available, and it was made dear that the 
hriard was in all probability purpoitely bidden on the occasion 
of the siege of Oswestt^- in the Civil War in 1643. Hence 
the Crown was held to have made good its claim, but not 
before one of the rustic w'it nesses had enunciated the principle 
‘findings keepings'—the oldest and best law of treasure-trove, 
and one in full force in earlier days along the marches of 
Wales'I 

It is often stated that a laiv of treasure-trove of this kind 
exists in Denmark. Ordinances of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries gave to the Crown all treasure in gold, 
silver, or other precious matcrtal, and in 1752 it was deemed 
that the finder should be paid the bullion worth of the 
discover)', though llic owner of the land had nothing. The 
distinction however, so vital to the English system, between 
treasure purposely hidden and treasure only abandoned, dt«es 
not seem to be recognized in the Danish enactments, nor in 
similar mica in force in Sweden and other countries'. 

At the opposite pole to English legislation, where the iaw 
of treasure-trove represents the only legal restriction ofpnvate 
rights in excavation and 'finds,' we note those of Bulgaria, of 
1889, and of Roumank and Bosnia, of 1892, which declare 

I Dw. 7 ,anJ Dec. 11. . ytj 
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that all objects of antique art unearthed or yet to be dis- 
coi^ered am the absolute property' of the state. A Turkish 
Imperial I radii of 18^4 also declares (Art 5) Ebac 'all objects 
of antiquity existing in tbe Ottoman Empires ^'hich have 
been discovered or will in the future be brought to light 
through excavations,..belong in full possession to the 
state.* No one may excavate without leave (ArL 7) and if 
leave be given all that is discovered is state property. Only 
in the ease of an accidental discov'ei^^ made by a proprietor 
on his own land is he legally entitled to a half-share in 
what h found. The Greek laws of 1834 and rSpg declare 
as a general principle rhat *all antiquhies fotiiid in Greece^ 
as the l^acy of Hellenic forefathers, are to be considered die 
common national possession of all Hellenes \ but in practice 
the state only claims a half-share in antiques which como to 
light in private land. Anything however thus found must be 
at once declared^ and the state has the right of pre-emption 
should the owner wish to turn into money the hatf-share in 
the discovery which the code allows. 

In Austria, by the older legislation anything of value that 
ivas discovered belonged one-third to the finder^ onc-third lo 
the owner of the soil and the remammg third to the state. 
Tn 1846 however the state gave tip its share, alloxdng the 
other tivo participants to divide the i^aJue between them. 
The reason for this is significant. The state surrenderGd its 
claim on the ground that the assertion of it led to the con¬ 
cealment of finds on the part of discoverers, and on these 
same grounds the general principle of state claims to archaco- 
Ic^cal finds has been often deprecated. In practice states 
which make absolute claim to propcrtj=^ in finds yet pay a 
part, or the whole, or more than the whole^ of the bullion 
value to the finder. It is obvious that if this be not done 
the find will be concealed and sold to the best advantage by 
its discoverer. In Bulgaria the peasant who lights upon an 
antique coin as likely as not sells it to a .Macedonian trader 
from the other side of the mountain frontier. Under the old 
English law there was a penalty of death for concealing 
treasure-trove, but ft is found that better results arc secured 
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by the oppo:site method of rewarding tho^e who exhibit what 
they have round. In the Italian manument law of 1902 it is 
laid down that foreigners who obtain leave to excavate must 
present all they find to an Italian public museum* while 
natives must admit the claim of the state to n fourth part 
of what they discover. The French Jaw of 13S7 and the 
Hessian of XQ 02 make no claim on the part of tlie slate to a 
share in finds in private ground. Tho disposition of wh^X Ls 
discovered is regulated in France by the * Code Civil \ which 
in I 716 gives the whole treasure to one who finds it on his 
own property, but when it is discovered on another's land it 
goes half to the finder and half to the owner of the soil. 
The Pmasian civil code has a corresponding provision. 

Most continental Monument Acts however regulate exca¬ 
vations in so far that notice must be given of their inception 
and of any discoveries made as their result, while in Italy 
thiy fnust be under the supervision of the state aiithoritiiss. 
Ground In private possession may be expropriated by the 
state for the sake of carding out excavations. It is thus 
expressly provided in the Hungarian law of iSSip in that of 
France, iSfS/, of llessc% 1902, etc. In Great Britain and 
[rclandp as has been already noticed, there is no restricttmi, 
no provision for supervision, and no duty of announcement 


g ij Prohibition ok Sale ok Exportation, 

This is not a matter that specially concerns our owti 
country* We are buyers rather tlian sellers, and though ive 
occasionally lose by our indifference some tnearSUre of priceless 
valufij the scandal thus created does not affect the public 
mind so deeply that legislation on the subject would stand 
much chance of being carried* It is true that the British 
public b periodically startled by the rumour that the proprietor 
of Stonehenge is going to sell the monument for exportation 
to America, and is reminded thereby that theie exists no law 
for the prevention of such an act ; but it rdies on the common 
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sense of owners to presers'c them from unpopular proceedings 
of the kind, and goes to steep contentedly till aroused by the 
next scant 

The countries specially affected are those in ivhich heir¬ 
looms of great value have been handed down in ranillies 
whose worldly fortunes have sunk in modem days to a low 
This Occurs not seldom in Italy, and Italy is accord¬ 
ingly the classic land of regulation's prohibiting the sale or 
exportation of private treasures, that have from their unique 
character a national importance, Such prohibitions to be 
effective must be enforced by the law. Public opinion and 
private societies do not here come into vi&v, The subject 
may therefore be passed over here as it will be noticed in 
connection with the legislation of the different countries. 


S 14, EXPROPRIATrON OR COMHULSORV PURCHASE. 

The crux of all Monument Ads is the difaculty of safe¬ 
guarding structures and other objects in private hands. The 
state can deal as it likes with its oivn property, and ha.s a 
certain hold on the property of public bodies that arc officially 
connected with the state, but private individuals and private 
corporations, where there is no depen deuce on government, 
claim the right to dispose of their property at tlieir own will. 
The problem of the monument legislator is to prevent these 
independent entities from injuring monuments that may be 
of national interest, cither by neglect, by alteration, or by in¬ 
judicious repair; or from d&stroying them, or alienating them 
for gain. In despotic countries this may be effectively pre¬ 
vented by convenient summary' processes, but the more 
civilized the community the less feasible is direct interference 
with the rights of private property. Indemnification of the 
owner for any such imerferciice is held in most legislatures 
to be a sine qua non, and this is best secured by the state 
purchasing the property the treatment of which is in dispute. 
The purchaise may of course be by agreement, and then no 
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question of com pulsion arises, bul a monument in the h^nds 
of a proprietor who will not sell it, and yet threatens it with 
deleterious treatment, can only be saved when purchase is 
allowed to be compulsory* The process ttt itself is a familiar 
one* Few works of public utility, such as a railivay^ could 
be carried out unless proprietors unwilling to sell the land 
needed for the project could be expropriated. All civilized 
communities have this power over the property of individual 
ettizenSpUnd unless it were from time to time exercised public 
works on a lai^gc scale would be hnpracticable, in the case 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Acts of 1845 confirm the power and give directions how the 
somewhat cumbrous process is to be carried out In France 
a law of May 3, 1841^ does the sAiue for that countr)% 
and fay.^ it down that expropriation is allovvablc ' k cause 
d'utiLit^ publiquc*. In Italy a law of June 25, 1865^ alloivs 
^espropriazione in causa di pubblica utilitii^, and in Prussia a 
law of June 11+ 1S74, allovrs expropriation or compulsory 
purchase of private property (Enteignung) but *nur aus 
Griinden des dfTentlichen Wohles"* Similar provisions exist 
in other codcs^ so that the process is a perfectly famiHar 
on& 

The use of the process, on the other hand, in favour of 
monument preserv^ation is not quite so clear. Its applicability 
depends on whether or not this monument preservation be 
regarded as a matter of public utility. In our own country 
it would be an innovation so to regard it, and in our Ancient 
Monuments Act of 1882 it is expressly laid down that the 
compulsory clauses of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts 
p arc to be employed for the purchase of a monument in 
the interest of its safe preservation. Any purchase of the 
kind can only be by agreement. In France On the other 
hiind the law of 1B4} has been actually put in force several 
times in the interest's of monuments even before the passing 
□f the fomml Monument Act of 1SS7, and in this last Act 
its employment for the purpose is e.xpressly authorized. I n 
Prussia Jurists have affirmed that a similar application to 
monument preser^atiun of the general law of ^ Enteignung* 
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would be legalS and it has actually been put in force for the 
purpose* 

It needs hardly to be saEd that almost atl Monument Acts 
give this power of expropriation. The exercise of it has 
however always remained a ftinction of the cent ml govern- 
mcritp and the process has been somew^hat long and compli¬ 
cated. A beginning has been made in die Hessian law of 
1902* with the principle of the delegation of this power by 
the central government to local bodies such as town councils^ 
It IS obvious that the exercise of this power must be carefully 
safeguarded, as its too frequent employment would lead to 
difficulties and discontenL The whole subject of expropria¬ 
tion in the interests of amenity is one for camful constderationp 
but in continental countnes the principle is fully established. 

^ Orjtir^ F- W. UckIi^ I>ii nfid tAtv 

Btrlin* 190^+ So- 

* Tli^fitr Berlin, 196}, tl. 

* S«cpcw(m» iiOi 
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FRANCE. 

B[liL[OGR.-\l'HV AND SoURCfcLS OF iNPORMATtON, 

MinSsterc dc Pln^imction Pabliquc ct dcs Hwuss-Arts, Diitcdon dea 
Bcau^-Afts. MirnM^tfuU Ls^i if nlafift d /n 

Cflflji'nvii'iju riff Mefttimrtt/i /J^ie i//J 

Paries linprtirierie NjliDnalc^ tdSg^ 

L^sfa/iff/i rtffjr MffxMmisifs t:f OdjifJ rf^r/, par L Ti*lreau. 

P;irfs, j 39 ^. 

J&/V i** /kiwjfmVA, voo Dr Paul Cltctient D'Crlini 

//aiti/iniiA dir in ^hitst-LiffArin^fir vqii h\ 

WcjLflT, SlrBsabiit]^, I 9 C> 3 - 

/mfiiita/u G/n/raIdu Vuux par C Jamot^ Lyon, 1905. 

L^AmidfJ if d^r Arfs^ quarterly periodiral from 1887, Paria^ 

Rue .MiromesnlL pS. 

C^ngrh Inicrimftdmfp^ar fti Pr^tiCfidu dis dAr/ if r&r 

tttinfs. Pnn^s-vtrfkiMX ^VjwwiiiVvf, Puriit Impiimcric NuikiiaJe^ 
1889, 

CommunIcaticin+ of March r 9 DSi> ■ Dirccliou Administrative des 

Services dArchitecture cl des Promenades et Plantations^ in the 
Prcfectim of the Department of the Seine, kindly sent with enolosed 
documents stick as the ^^ 4 ^/fJW 3 frwf Sanifmrc di /tf Pf^/r rjfif. jPum^ 
1904. 

Letter from M- le Comte R. dc Lasteyrie^ member of the Conimusion des 
Monuments Hislcnquei^r 

Franck has l»cn called the 'classic land’ of monument- 
lore. arid her Historical Monuments Act of 18S7 15 generally 
regarded as the mo&t important contHbutioit yet made lo 
legislation for the care of these relics of the past In some 
respects tlie title of ' classic land' would apply epore fitly still 
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to [talyp where the Care oF Alomiment^ ha-s from time to time 
occypied public attemlon from the days of Augustus down¬ 
ward s, and where Raphael himself filled a post equivalent to 
that of Inspector of Ancient Monuments in the high days of 
the Renaissance. The French have however distinguished 
themselves by the truly classic expressinn they have given^ 
througli the pens of some of their greatest writers, to the 
principles and sentiments that underlie the modern interest 
in these memorials of the past. The Monument Act of 
is of comparatively recent date but has a history^ behind it- 
It was rcaliy in preparadon for fifty years, and during this 
period writers like MontaJembert, Chateaubriand, Guizot, 
Victor Hugo, and others inspired by themtwerc moulding the 
thought of the times, and furnishing mottoes for future 
w^orkers in this field in every land. The phrase of the first- 
nanied writer, "Les longs souvenirs font les grands peuples 
‘long memories make great peoples'—a lers* and noble 
epigram, will be fouiid on the title page of more than one 
work consecrated to this subject. In Victor Hugo's impas¬ 
sioned protest entitled ’Guerre aux Demolisseurs*, he writes 
of "a universal cry that summons the new France to the rescue 
of the old ^ * Better than all books ^ exclaims M. Antonin 
Proust, Minister of Fine Arts in 1 381 - 2 , 'the keeps of Coney 
and of Gisors, the ramparts of Carcassonne and Avignon 
instruct us about the power of the feudal regime. In these 
books of stone wc find what Augustin Thierry has called the 
soul of history/ An official declaration ddiverod in the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1841 by M. Martin^ the Keeper 
of the Scab may serve as a sort of charter for workers at 
Tnonument defence, ' Public utility^ he asserted, 'is not 
a purely material thing; national traditions, history', art 
itself, are they not in truth matters of public utility^ just 
as much as bridges and arsenals and roads?’ 

The history which has culminated in the Act of is 
briefly traced in the following paragraphs\ 

The fir^t movement for the care of monuments in the 
modern sense in France was due to a reaction against the 

^ l', dcuien, Dw m (krtiHh ll itte twrt book 

iDfl the whale Hibjent. 
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d<;struction wrought in the land at the outbreak of the 
l*reiich Revolution. It all^ted however at first only mov¬ 
able works of art, a great collection of which was got together 
by Alexandre Lenoir under the name of ’ dcs Monu- 

menU Fraii^ais'. This was 'the earliest national museum 
known to modem history, richer in national iiionuments of the 
middle ages and the Renaissance than any collection now 
existing in Europe”. It was broken up at the Restoration, 
but the Musik? Cluny may be regarded as its offspring. 
Eulitical coiidiltons however prevented a like care being 
shown for architectural monuments, for decrees of J792 
ordained ‘ the destruction of all monuments of a kind to 
recall the memoiy of feudalism, and the obliteration ofeveiy- 
thing liable to revive the remembrance of despotic rule“‘. 
That the destruction of architectural monuments was not 
merely due to the first excesses of the Revolution is proved 
by the fact that the worst act of Vandalism in modem times, 
the demolition of the stupendous Abbey Church of Cluny, 
the grandest monument of Romanesque architecture, was 
only actually ciirrlixl out in the year tfi 1 1 - 

Tlie mania for destruction seems to have had freest 
course during the period of the restored monarchy, on which 
Montalembert makes the grave statement that*la Restaura- 
tion.ii qui son nom scul semblait im poser la missaon specials 
de r^parer ct de conserver les monuments du passe, a etd, 
tout ati contrairc, une epoque dc destruction sans limite. 11 
n'y a pas un departement, en t* ranee, oil it nc sc soil con¬ 
somme, pendant Ics quinise ann^es de la Restauration, plus 
dlrremikliables d^ivastations que pendant toutc la dur^e de 
la Rtlpublique et dc I’Empire.' It was after the July Revo¬ 
lution of iSjO that the movement really tx^an which had its 
final outcome in the legislation of 18S7. Victor Hugo had 
given a fine literary expression to the feeling of the best men 
of the time in his Guerre aux DJmo/tsfettrf, which was first 

^ Utenkcn, ClU pr 5- 

* An twCfluxiL jfet fneswiam retatinji wiimamcnti w pul io force 

Llie siittc of the l* feitdi RcvsBuiiniii u pven iu sunic wn\cl» publubeil In 
XI An4 XJI «r Arti. 
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published In 1835, and this was followed by a second protest 
under the same title in the e/fj D^ifX in 1S3-P 

while Montakmbert siren^hened the cause by his tract ^ du 
Vandalis^mc cn France* in the same Journal for 1833. Guizot, 
made Minister of InstnicEion after the Revolution of July, 
took the first oRicial steps to give eifcct to the reaction by ap¬ 
pointing in (830 a General Inspector of Historical Mnniiments 
in the person of Louis Vitet, wliosc work it was to lay the 
foundation for future measures for the Care of monuments 
in France. Vi let was succeeded by Prosper Merimdc:, w^hose 
magnetic personatity inspire and aniiiiatcd ihe work his 
predecessor had set on foot. Decisive acts followed from the 
side of the governnicnL In 1830 the Minister of tlie Interior 
obtained for the first time a credit of J^3H:^ for the upkeep of 
natJonal monuments, and from that time onwards there has 
been ulways entered in the Frcndi Badget for this purpose 
a yearly sum, which in 1S96 had grown to the statd)' figure 
of 150 , 000 *. 1857 saw the establishment of tlie 'Commission 
des Monuments Historiqueswhich since that time has been 
the chief organ of the care of monuments for ihe whole of 
Frani-e; while by its side iivas set, also in 1S37, the ^ Comity 
dcs Travaux Historiqiiqs^ a scetton of ivhicb Called the 
"Comiti historique dcs Arts et Monuments^ was intended 
to support the executive 'Commission" by suppljnug the 
historicaE, documentar>"* and archaeological loro required for 
a scientific treatment of the matter in hand. Asa specimen 
of the sort of work which falls to this comiti, them may be 
quoted a 'Questionnaire" or set of inquiries as to the pre¬ 
historic^ classical, and mediaeval monuments m each of the 
French communes, which was drawn up and circulated by 
the comit^p and was the means of the collection of a good 
deal of antiquarian in form at ion. A translation of the 
'Questionnaire* is given from the Afug^acine 

In Appendix A to Dr David Murray^s Arc^^ie^hg'U'a/ 

I CIcRictv, Dir p- Tfi. In mott fWltl ytaSi ibt sutlt» »t Afatt 

Uit ^ :M»Dunttrn,U in the jearLj Hat Ulh hgtiT?, 

hul ror nn]^ wark olhEr HJiiron of dicitci^n, CvinmilDAli clc-r, cue 
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of tkt Uniud Kingdom, The comitd is also responsible for 
the splendid BibHc^phy of the learned Societieii of France 
mentioned pp. 3 ^- ^ 'comit^' there 

have been several shiftings of names and functions, but it 
is still in operation. This tt'BS all the rt'ork of govemment 
acting through the Minister Guizot ^ j ^ k 

Meanwhile private agencies were busily engaged in the 
same cause. With all these b inseparably connected the 
name of ArcisK dc Caumont. a man of restless ciiere>' whose 
power of organisation was equal to his enthusiasm and hts 
learning. De Caumont not only by his own lectures and 
writings mused the interest of the public m tlie ancient 
monuments of his own Normandy, but w'as the founder o^ 
societies and the organizer of Congresses, that have helped 
forward the work in all parts of France, The most imiwrtant 
of these societies was the ‘Socidlii Fran^aisc d’Arthiologie 
poor la Conservation et Description dcs Monuments His- 
loriques'. It was established in 1S34 3 ud its organ, the 
well known Bul/etin Monutnftitnl, has remained from that 
time to this one of the most valuable publications of the 
kind in existence. Among the Congresses which owe to htm 
their initiative is the ' Congrts Archdologiquc de France', 
which still holds yearly meetings in different French towns, 
and has done much to rouse an interest in monuments among 
the cultured classes in each district visited. Especially valu¬ 
able are these Congresses on account of the participation m 
them of the membets of the older French families. These 
hold themselves apart from goi’emment organizations but 
show in connection with the private agencies their interest 
in the historical past of the land. 'At every Archaeological 
Congress of France’ writes Dr Clemen "are to be found as 
habitul^s a whole number of members of the oldest families. 
For it was de Caumont's idea to found the care of monu¬ 
ments upon the basis of a popular interest tn the subject 
that he sought to awaken among all classes and in all 
regions ‘L’dpoquc actuclle*, he himself wrote, 'exige U 
reunion de tous Ics efforts individueb pour r^agir centre 
* C3ci3)«D, Dk p. 
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te vandalisme; cc n^est pas seukment k qudques hommcs 
infiucnt^ k prendre nos andens Edifices sous Icor protection^ 
c'cst k la population ddair^ de toute U France a s^opposer 
aux destructions qui de^soknt nos provincesIn furthcr- 
ancc of this end de Caumont founded in 1S39 the so-called 
'Institut des Provinces* that was in a measure a proteit 
ajjainst the certtralixirtg policy which in its monument 
administration the government had adopted. Dc Caumont 
covered France with comespotidtiits, and appointed divi¬ 
sional inspectors in v'arioiis districts^ who should report to 
the "Socidtd Fran^aise d'Arch^ologie" on the condition of 
monuments, and signaliac every indication of danger from 
time and decay or from ill-advised restoration* 

As an outcome of the impulse he gave ia tiie provinces 
may be reckoned the numerous local antiquarian and historical 
societies, whose combined energies produce a very substantial 
body of work in each year on the national monumenls. The 
oldest is de CaumonPs earliest creationp the ^ Society des 
Antiquaires de Normandie' {1S24K and some of the most 
Important of the otliers are tlie * Sc>ci6tc Archeologique du 
Midi de la France*, the ' Society des Antiqualres de Picardie", 
the ^Sockto Eduenne', etc. etc. 

A full list and notice of these societies, with the titles of 
the papers in their publications^ is given in the work now in 
course of publication by the Minister of Instruction, under the 
editorship of R, de Lastcytic and E, l^ffevre-Pontalis, entitled 
G/ri/ra/a: des el ArcMoIff- 

pifMes par /es S&ci^ff/s de Frarite K 

it might have been expected that these various societies^ 
w^hich cover the provinces like a network, would have been 
taken up into the government organii;ation, or at any rate 
utilized by the central authority as adjuncts or affiliated 
agencies. This however has not been the case. The govern¬ 
ment has on the contrary' looked rather askance on the 
societies, and officially ignored them. As Dr Ckmen rightly 
remarks* the President of the ^ Society Frangaise d^Archdoiogie* 

^ CEcmt-n+ J}if p, -g, 

^ Vol, I, Fari», j VoL ir, Pom, iSgj. * p. S&i 
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should have had a seat cx officio o» the ‘ CoInln^ssion dcs 
Motiunicnts Historiques^but no such recognttion has been 
accorded to the private association. Not a little soreness of 
feelinji has resulted from this ignoring of the provincial 
agencies hy the central power, and this has found its cxprs 
Sion in the eriticUms finely lavished by provincial antiquanes 
and men of taste, on some of the restorations and other 
ivorks carried out Iron. Paris in the cities of the departments 
We must return now to the centralized organization, of 
which the ‘ Commission des Monuments hi istonques is the 
activ-c agency, while the ‘Comite des TravauJt Historiques 
is supposed to supply it with learned apparatus. It should 
be noted that the work of the commission c.tn be dealt with 
quite independently of the Monument Act of 1887, for it had 
been going on for fifty years before that Act was pMsed. 
The Act indeed did not alter tile work of the corn mission 


but only gave it a legal sanction. 

The commission is attached to the Direction of the Fine 
Arts. Only for two brief inten-als have the Fine Arts m 
France had a Minister all to themselves, and they arc now in 
charge of the ‘Minister of Public Instruction and of the line 
Arts' who howc^ier is often in the present connection called 
‘Minister of the Fine Arts’. This Minister is the official 
president of the commission, and is the executive officer for 
all proceedings relating to monuments. The commission has 
not and never has possessed in imelf executive power and 
only acts through the Minister. The commission at first 
consisted of only eight members, but this number has since 
been mcreased till it has now reached thirt>*. Some of the 
members hold their seats ex officio. Among these am the 
Directors of the Fine Arts, of the National Museums, and of 
the Mus£e Cluny; the Director of Civil Buildings and the 
National Palaces, and the Director of .Public Worship; the 
Prefect of the Seine and the Prefect of Police, etc. The other 
members are nominated by the Minister, a ket of th^ be.^ 
presented to him by the commission when a vacancy has to be 
filled. Several of these elected members are men of affairs 
and deputies, the object here being to secure a proper tepre- 
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fi^ntatiati of the commission tti the Cliamber. MemberTihlp 
of the commisston \f^ an honorary'' post, and is held to confer 
high distinction. Some of the most dislinguishL-d names in 
France are to be read upon its rrm^ter roll. 

The appearance among the ex officio members of the 
Director of Civil Buildings and National Palaces, and the 
Director of Public Worshipp calls attention to an anomaly hi 
the monument administration of the count^>^ The Commis^ 
sioTi of Historical Monuments has not the direct oversight 
over two imt>orlant classes of public buildings, on the one 
hand the Cathedrals and other diocesan buildings, and on 
the other the Palaces and Chateaux and civil monuments 
such as the Arc dc Triomphc and the Pantheon. There is a 
distinct serv ice for each of these classes of buildiitgs witli a 
distinct staff of administrators and a distinct column in the 
national budget. The fact that the two directors of these 
separate sen'lces have official scats on the commission shows 
that an endeavour is made to secure harmonious working 
among all the interests involved. Keceiitly an important step 
in this direction was made by bringing the administration of 
the National Palaces into closer relation with the Commission 
of Historical Monuments. The three General Inspectors of 
Civil Buildings arc now' members of the conunissionp and this 
body is thus able to exercLse control over important works on 
the great secular edihe^s, such as Versailles. 

The duties of the commission have been defined in a 
decree of January 3, iSSg^ in the follow'ing terms: "La Com¬ 
mission des Monuments Histonqiie3.,,a pour mission d'dtablir 
la liste des monuments et objets ay ant un int^ret historique 
et artistique, de designer ceux qu'il convient de restaurerp 
d'examiner les projtts prt^sent^s pour leur restauration, de 
proposer au Ministre la repartition des credits ouverts pour la 
conservation des monuments classes h* 

The first duty of making up the list of monuments results in 
the so-call(^d ' classement\ which as a principle of monument 
administration has been so much discussed. Something has 

^ DircrtiOfi dca B«iLix-ATtit [mpn NaC,, 
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iUrcady been said in the Introduction on the principle in 
gencraL Hene in France it is a necessary consequence of a 
centralizing policy. It is not the feelings and interests of 
local districts that are consulted but only interests large 
enough to touch the nation as a whole. Hence the first 
clause of the Act of 1887 expressly states that it is only 
meant to apply to monuments that * may have, from tire point 
‘of view of history or of art, a national interest' and this 
evidently contemplates a limit to their number. In fact, the 
councillor in charge of the Act, when it was being considered 
by the Council of State, expressly stated tliat ‘ these monu¬ 
ments are intended to be few in number and their preservation 
to be a matter of the highest interest*’. Inclusion in the list, 
says a French writer on the subject, is 'a sort of official 
consecration of the artistic and historical value of the monu¬ 
ment in question*'. In this spirit the commiBsion from the 
first set about 'classing', that is marliing with a note of 
distinction, the monuments of a national importance, and by 
the time that the Act of 1887 was pasiicd it had made up a 
list of over 20cx:i monuments. In i 83 q there was published 
an official list of the ‘ monuments class^’Jimounting to some 
3200 items, of which about 30S are prc-historic monuments, 
such as dolmens and standing stones. The ^ts of the com¬ 
mission are the General Inspectors of Historical Monuments. 
These are now thrtjc in number,each receiving a yearly salary 
of £250-300, and a fourth has been added since 1S93 to take 
in charge the movable works of art, which by the Act of 1887 
have been included in the scope of the commission's labours. 
It is the duty of these Jnspector-s to keep an cyc over all the 
monuments in the districts under their charge, to report if 
any addition to the list of ' monuments dass<Ss' is advisable, 
and if any work of reparation or restoration on the recognized 
monuments seems called for. In carrjdng out such works the 
commission needs hands, and these are provided by a st.aff of 
forty artists, who have the title, an honourable and coveted 

* cftE., I*. J4- 
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onfij flf'Architects attached to the Commi:s!5.joji on Historical 
Monuments "p and subordinate to these a body of Inspectors 
of Works who personally superintend any operations m pro¬ 
gress. The Direction of Civil Buildings and National Palaces 
and the Direction of Public Worship are also served by their 
own staff of General Inspectors, Architects^ and Inspectors of 
Works. Viollet-le-Duc was General Inspector of Diocesan 
buildings. The * Diocesan Architects* as Uicy arc called num- 
bcrctl in 1S96 fifty seven, but of these twenty' seven also 
served as Architects attached to the commission. The Palaces, 
etc., have commonly each its own |M;rmanent architect These 
Architects and Inspectorri of Works receive a percentage on 
the work carried out 

It is part of thecenlralisjcd systeni ihat^tl thes« operations, 
in whatever part of France they may be set on foot, must be 
under the direction of one or other of the official architects. 
Most of these live in Paris. When Or Clemen wrote his book 
only twelve of the forty architecb? of the commission lived in 
the Provinces and only ten of the diocesan architects 

w^ho were not also architects of the commission. Paris men, 
imbued with the ideas and traditions of the central bureau, 
tlicy are not naturally in touch ivith the local workers and 
local conditions to be found in distant parts of the country. 
The absence of really cordixil cooperation between the cent nil 
organization and the provincial antiquarian societies has also 
to be taJeen into account, so that it is not to be ivondered at 
that many controversies have arisen between local experts 
and societies, anci the representatives of the central com¬ 
mission, who have come down from Paris to restore some 
provincial CathedraL 

it is claimed by those who favour the French system that 
it is essential for the securitj^ of these historical monuments 
thal no prentice hand should Ise allowed to touch them, and 
that only architects trained under a regular tradition should 
Ik: entrusted w'ith their restoration. There may be something 
in this view, though the travellerwNth artistic tastes must often 
sigh among these sy^stcRTatkally restored French Cathixirals 
for ail) thing rather than the cast-iron rigidity and sameness 
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of so much of the work. In our own cotintry wc know some¬ 
thing of official or semi-official rtetorcrs. The English 
Cathedrals am still distinguished above all others by their 
vanety and for the charming diversity of tvork even in a 
single building. Over all howm-er is to be discerned what 
has been called the‘trail of Sir Gilbert Scott'.and even a 
prentice hand, if guided by an artistic sense, ivould often have 
left a more pleasing impress. If one had to select in this 
countrj' an architect to restore a picturesque and weathered 
pile, it would probably not be any of the architects who would 
be chosen by a government dejiartmcnt. and our system of 
accidental choice probably leads on the tvholc to better artistic 
results than the system of our more bureaucratic neighbours 
across the Channel. It should be stated on the other hand 
that the International Congress of Architects at Madrid, in 
1904, reasserted the orthodoa; prtticiplc, that' the preservation 
and restoration of monuments should be entrusted only to 
architects “diplomds par le Gouvemement ”, or specialiy 
authorized and acting under the artistic, archaeological, and 
technical control of the State'. 

Hesides advising the Minister on questions of ‘dassement' 
and restoration, the commission has the care of the Cluny 
htuseum and of the fine colk-ction of casts illustrating the 
histojy of French Sculpture in the galleries of the Trocaddro. 

It e.vercises moreover an oversight over the national treasure 
in monuments in generaL ‘The bureau of the commissian is 
tile natural centre and place of business for all undertakings 
Connected with the care of monuments, it prepares rc[>orts, 
collects material, keeps up constant connection wdth the 
various government deparLments and ministries as well as 
with the local officials in the Provinces...it is the natural 
place of reception for the numerous inquiries, which come 
from abroad as well && from home sources, and scholars as 
well as artists find here the same kindly reception and help'.’ 

I he premi.scs of the commisision in the Palais Royal are 
equipped with a library rejjorted to be the best in existence 
for the mediae^ni art of France, and a noble coHccLion of 
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reports, plans, and drawings, prepared in connection with the 
restoration of Important buildings, is preserved in Its cases, and ' 
some of these have been published under the title 
r/c /f? CominissioH des Memnnents Hisi6nqHcs\ Photographs 
fomr) a department by themsclv'cs, ai^d by a judicious artange- 
ment with private firms of photographers there has been 
issued at a veiy small price an invaluable seriis of plates and 
lantern slides which illustrate in the most efiective manner 
the untold riches of the mediaeval architecture and decoration 
of the country'. 

All this actmty had been in progress for half-a-century 
before legislation came to set the seal on what had been 
acconipltshcd, L'p to J88^ the commission, and the Minister 
who acted as its mouthpiece, had possessed no legal power of 
safeguarding in direct fashion the national monuincnts wliich 
they had ‘classed'. They could advise and warn, but had 
no power to force their view's upon recaicitrant public bodies 
or private owners of monuments. In cases where a historical 
monument was under the direct control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction and the Fine Am no dilHculty could 
arise, but when it was under that of some other govern* 
nient department the case was different. Thus, the Palace 
of the Popes at Avignon is on the list, but has been used 
as a barrack and as such n-as under the control of the 
Minister for War. Military' reason-s might -seem to demand 
a treatment of the building quite opposed to the views of 
the commission and the Minister of the Fine Arts. Hence 
would arise a conllict for the settlement of w hich no niacliiner)' 
was at hand. A monument tn private oumership might be 
'clisstf' without the proprietor having been informed of the 
fact Naturally he would resent the sudden interference of 
a general in.spcctor under the commission when he ^vas going 
to make some alteration on property he regarded as at hi.s 
own disposal. In such a ca,sc only one legal weapon was at 
the command of the guardians of monuments, and this was 
expropriation, or the compulsory [mrchase of the structure 
iti danger. A statute empowering the .state to expropriate 
on grounds of public utility had been in existence since iSio, 
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when it hud been recognized by the Council of Stale that 

' the acquisition of an edifice belonging to a private person 
might be declared to be of public utility, even when the 
adiiiinistratEon was not going to claim it for the purpose of 
executing works, and when it had only the intcntioji of 
preserving it, of preventing its destruction on grounds of 
the general interest**^ In 1841 an Exprupfiation Act was 
passed and here again public utility was officially recognized 
as covering historical and artistie coosiderationsL On the 
strength of this legislation expropriation for artistic purposes 
had from time to time been carried through* as when in 1845 
more than a hundred houses had been removed after com- 
pulsory' purchase out of tlic interior of the Roman theatre at 
Oranges and tiie employment of diis process was oj^n to the 
Minister of Pine Arts and his commission. It was however 
an expensive and tfoubtesomc process not directly prescribed 
by statute, and in practice could not be much employed. 

ii was to remedy this condition of affairs that tJie Act 
of 1887 was framed. It is a short Act of i3 articles, but 
must be taken in connection with an administrative Order or 
Decree rererred to in the Act itself and intended to explain 
its provisjons and prescribe the machincrj' for cany'ing it out. 
This Decree* and a supplementary one, contain 29 articles. 
The Act and the DccreeSi together with a list of Historical 
Monuments, were published officially in haju:ly form in 1889^ 
The law b designed to give legal powers to the Minister^ 
acting after consultation with the commission, in nt^rd to 
monuments and to archaeological excavations, and the monu¬ 
ments CDiiten^plated are not only architectural structures, or 
dolmens^ menhirs* and die like, but also movable objects, 
such as may form the apparaUis of worship., It would have 
been natural to look in a French law of the kind for logic 
of arrangement and precision of language* but as a fact tlie 
document is faulty in form. Vot instance* there are femr 
chapters in the Act of which the third b headed ‘ Excava- 
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tions*. This coiHleiths two articles, of which the first deals 
with the subject of the chapter, while the second contains 
a puidy general provision without the slightest connection 
with diggings! Another defect is a curious uncertainty in 
wording. In its title the law claims to be one ‘for the 
'fnaintenance of monuments and objects of art having 
■a historical aftd artistic interest", but Article one begins 
as follows; 'The immovable objects.,.the maintenance of 
■which may have a national interest from the point of view 
‘of history ar of art....* It is clear that the latter is the 
correct phrasing, and that the presence either of historical 
or of artistic interest, if sufficiently pronounced, makes 
a monument suitable for enrolment. Thus the house of 
Jeanne d’Arc at Domrdmy is ‘clas*^t* though not for its 
artistic value. Tiie vacillation in the wording is curious, 
and might have led to difficulties of interpretation. The 
follow'ing is a brief account of the Act‘. 

.Art. I provides for the ■cla.sscment' of objects of the 
above kind by the Minister of Public Instruction and of 
the Fine Arts, while ArL 15 states that Ministerial doeisions 
under the Act will always be given after consultation with the 
commission. If the immovable object (immctible) or monu¬ 
ment belong to the State (Art. 2) but be under the control 
of another administrative department, then the Alinister at the 
head of this other department must have given hU consent. 
If this consent be refused the matter is referred for decision 
to the Council of State (Decree, Art. 2), A similar procedure 
obtains when the monument belongs to a Department, a Com¬ 
mune, a Religious body, or any other public institution. The 
proprietory body and any Minister interested must consent, 
and if the consent be refused the Council of State will decide! 
A monument may be -dassc' either as a whole or in part, 
that is to say the facade or doonvay of a building may 
put on the list to the c.vclusron of the rest of the fabric. 

3 introduces the case of a monument belonging to 
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a priyate indiviclual. Thi^ cannot be enfollecl without tJic 
con&eni of the proprietor. Art 5 t/te D^crei: provider that 
this consent must be given in writingp unless the proprietor 
has himsetr applied for the ^classement I It will be observ'ed 
here that tlie old practice of placing a monument on the list 
without informing the proprietor is now forbidden* Art. 7 of 
the Act provides for the automatic ' dccIassemcnL ^ or erasure 
from the list^ in certain circumslanceSpOf monuments enrolled 
before the taw came into force. Art 5 contains the important 
provision about the compulspiy purcliase of private property, 
It runs as follows: "The Minister of Public Instruction and 
"of the Fine Arts, caiii in accorttance with, the prescriptions 
"of the law of May 3, 1^41 (the expropriation law), conduct 
"the expropriation of enrolled nianuments or of those that 
* may be from his side the object of a propojiition for enrol- 
^ me lit lerused by the private proprietor/ Two cases sine 
contemplated here, one in wliich a monument is already 
enrolled under the protection of the law and yet it seems 
desirable to ex|5ropriate it; another Ell which enrolment \s 
refused by the proprietor so that the monument is left out¬ 
side the protection of ilie hiw» The reason for purchase in 
the one case may be the inabifity of the owner to c<irry out 
the reparations neecssarj^ for the maintenance of the monu¬ 
ment. It may be then more economical for the state to 
acquire tlie j>ro|X:rty than to spend money upon it and still 
leave it in its rnrnier ownership. The second case is the more 
imtxsrtant one of the recalcitrant proprietor ivho, [>Qssessed of 
a monument qf nationHl interest, refuses to allow it to be 
placed under tlie operation of tlie law, Jn th^c circum- 
stances the Act (Art. 5) expressly authorises the Minister 
to set In motion the machinery for a compulsory purchase of 
the property in question. This machinery however move^ 
slowly. Some time ivquld be needed for a decision ivhotlier 
after all the monument would be worth the cost of expro- 
priatioEi, and this would to be dtscussed and reported 
on to the Minister by the commission. If he favoured the 
proposal, it would have to be considered by the Council of 
Statu before it could be sanctioned. All this would secure to 
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the rccalci'tranL proprietor time to atter, mutilate, or destroy 
the monumcEit in dispute, and in this way tlie provisioiui of 
the Act could be made of no effect The Act seems not 
to have contemplated this possibility, but it is provided 
against by Art 12 of the Decree, which forbids all work 
on a iiiontimcnt the object of a proposition of enrolment 
till three months have elapsed from the receipt of the propo¬ 
sition by the proprietor, jurists have complained that tlic 
Decree in this resjicet establishes a new servitude not set up 
in the Act, and have questioned its legality. There is no 
doubt in any case that tlie Decree fills an awkward gap in 
the actual law. 

The effects of enrolment under the Act are explained in 
Art 4, which is thus conceived: ’ Tlie monument which has 
‘been enrolled (dasse) cannot be destroyed even in part, 
♦nor be made the ubject of any vvork of restoration, rc|>air 
'or modification of any kind, unless tlie Minister of I'ublic 
‘ Instruction and of the Fine Arts has given his consent 
' thereto.' 

‘ The expropnation for reasons of public utility of an eti- 
‘ rolled monument cannot be carried out until the Minister, etc., 
‘has been invited to present his observations on the matter’ 

( This clause is to prevent a monument being expropriated 
and destroyed for making a roar! or a railway or for some 
other utilitarian operation.) 

* Servitudes of frontage (aJignement) and other building 
‘ regulations, obedience to which muld injure the structures, 

’ are not to apply to enrolled monuments/ 

■The consequences of enrolment follow the monument 
'enrolled into whosesoever hands it may pass/ 

I he provisions of these paragraphs need no comment 
beyond what has been given, but the question will natumlly 
be asked what is the sanction of these prohibitory clauses, or 
in Ollier u'ords what is the penalty for destroying or muti¬ 
lating a monument contrary tc* the provisions of the first 
clause of Article 4? The answer is given in Article 12 of 
the .\ct wliich runs as follows ‘ Works of whatever nature, 
‘executed in violation of the preceding articles, will give occa- 
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"sbn for an acl!oii for damages In favour of the state against 

* those who have ordered them or had them carried out/ It 
wit I be noticed Lhat the peaa] law Is not invoked and there is 
no question of imprisonment K 

Arts. 6 and 7 deal with the removal of monuments from 
the list (declassemcnt). 

Arts. 8, 9 p 10, ii are concerned with morable objects 
(objets mobiliets). 

Such objects 'of ivhich the preservation presents, from 
'the point of view of history or of aitr a national interest' 
arc to be placed on a list, but only when they belong to 
the State, the Departmentsap the Communes^ Religions bodies, 
and other public institutions. A copy of the list when made 
IS to be on view at the Prefecture of each Department, 
Enrolled objects belonging to the state are inalienable 
and unassignabItL Enrolled objects belonging to the other 
owners tncnliDned cannot be rcstorcdp repaired^ nor alienated 
by sale, gift, or exchange, without the permission of the 
Minister. 

No enrolment is attempted In the case of movable objects 
belonging to individuals or private cor|}orattons. 

llic third chapter of tJie Act (Art. 14) deals with excava¬ 
tions. Jn view of the fact that there are no regulations at all 
on this subject in our omi country it may be worth while to 
give a translation of this Article as an illustration of how the 
matter may be dealt wdth. 

* Whenever in consequence of e.xca vat ions, of the carrying 
'out of works, or of arty accidental circumstiuicc, discovery 
*has been made of monuments, ruins, inscriptions, or objects 
'of interest for archaeology» history, or art, on ground be- 

* longing to the StatCj to a Department, a Commune, 
"a Religious body or other public establishment, the Mayor 
^of tJie Commune must ensure provbional protection for the 
^ objects discovered, and must immediately advise the Prefect 
■ of the Department of the measures which have been taken. 

^The Prefect wull make a report with the briefest possible 

1 Iji seulc sanctiun pn^kic par la Idi »t imv soisclIdh TdlTCau, 
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‘deliij' to the Minister of Public [n^itructluti and of the 
' Fine Arts, who witJ decide on the definitive measures to 
‘be adopted 

‘ If the discovery have taken place on the land of a private 
‘person, the Mayor will give notice of it to the Prefect On 
‘the report of iJie Prefect, and after taking the opinion of 
‘the Commission on Jiistorical Monuments, the Minister of 
• Public Instruction and of the P'ine Arts maj' proceed to 
‘the expropriation of the said land in whole or in part on 
'grouiKls of public utility, in accordance with the forms of 
‘the law of May 3, 1841.' 

The fourth chapter of the Act provides for its application 
to French possessions abro^id, and will be noticed in the last 
chapter of this volume. 

The French Momimcjit Act which has just been analysed 
has had great influence on monument legislation since its 
time. Its main provisions recur in Acts sucli as that of the 
Canton de Vaud of 1502 and the Fortuguese law or decree 
on ancient monuments of igoi, and it is referred to in all 
discussions on the subject in every land. It does not how¬ 
ever represem the last thought of tlie French legislative mind 
on the theme, for there is a project for an extension of the 
law actually under consideration in the Chambers, 

Apart from the care of the French for their ancient 
mnnumeiits, we have to notice brieily their relation lowaitls 
the other objects of which this book takes account, towards 
the preservation, that is, of the tradition a) aspect of their 
cities, of civic amenity generally, anil of scenes and objects 
of natural beauty. If France be reckoned the classtc land In 
all that concerns the care of the artistic treasures of the 
past, her reputation stands equally high as the country of 
good taste in the outward apparatus of modem life. She 
justifies this reputation, not only because in many respects 
there is a fairly high standard of Uste among the population 
generally, but because the olHcials of the government are 
more read)' than similar personages elsewhere to give effect 
to those aesthetic and historical considerations, which in most 
countries are too often crowded out by utilitarian cares, A 
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hig^hly-plactd Indian official compktned some years ag<s of 
the attitude uf govemtnent ser\-ants in India towards the 
hfstorfcal monuments of that countr)\ * It b iiUrprising' he 
said ‘to find how iittle support or encourairement archaeology 
meets with from the j^reat majority of the officers of Govern^ 
isieiiL.. J have seen how difficult it was at times to overcome 
the vis of those who, thinking the U'hole subject 

purely dilettantism and imp radical... used all the powers of 
the Secretariat to delay and thvrajt the work’.' In France^ 
if anywhere in the world, the official mind is open on the 
side In tjvicstioiij and it will be sufficient here to quote in 
illustration a circular issued in Seplember 1904 by the 
Minister of Public Works to the chief government engineers 
in charge of uTidertakings in the rural districts. The circular 
is indorsed * Conservation des Sites et Monuments l ^ittorea* 
quesand the text may be translated as follows, 

' For 3 long time past public opinion has been occupictl 
"with the necessity of protecting the sites and scenes which 
' fnrm as it w^ere the mtistic domain with which nature has 
*endoived our country. A society was fouiuled three years 
‘ago with this aim under the prctsidency of a member of 

* Farliamcnt, M. Beauquicr, Deputy, and quite recently the 

Touring Club'' of France has formed a Committee for 
" Picturesque Sites and Monuments, which has for its minion 
*to discover praciLcat means for assuring iliu protect ion of 

* these. 

' My administration, which has been often inspired with 

* the thought that lias profiipted this double initiative, is in 
'thorough agreement with these most praiseworthy cflforLs, 
"The Service of "" f-pnts et Chaussees" has frcqtrendy and 
'with success made demonstration that a public structure 
' judiciously placed, or tastefully framed in picturesque sur- 
^roundings, will add in a true sense a beauty of art to the 
^beauty created by nature; on the other hand it Is only too 
^vvell aware that it is possible for a jarring detail incon- 
^siderately introduced to mar the charm of some favourite 
^ site and to destroy for ever its harmony. 

^ nf i&t cf Arfty toI. X\Xt\f p- 
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‘ Hovt'cvcr thill may be, these truths, elemenurj^ as they 
" are, lose nothing by being repeatedly" criforcedi an endeavotir 

* should also be m^de to bring them to some practical issue. 

"I shall be obliged therefore if you \*nll transmit to the 
^agents under your orders the necessary instructions^ according 

* to which m all operations such as the opening of new tciutcs 
'of communication (roads, raJbvays, tramways, etc.), alterations 
‘ in thoroughfares and frontages, laying out of streets, planta- 
' tlons Or clearances of timber, they shall have al ways in mind 

* the obligation of respecting the existing beauEies of nature^ 

' and as far as possible enhancing such bcaiities. 

" All schemes submitted should contain all the indications 

* necessary for calling the s|>ecial attention of the sui>eiior 
'authorities to the consequences which will follow from these 
"schemes to the ad^'autage or detriment of the interests in 

* view. 

* Kindly acknowledge the receipt of this circular, of which 

* [ send you a number of copies sufficient for the personnel 

* placed under your orders. 

' E. M.^RLTfijOUUS.' 

The society above referred to is called ' La Soci^Std jxjur 
la Protection dcs Pay sages’. It was founded hi igoi and 
lias os its main objest ' to devclope and bring into recognition 
the principle that all the beauties of nature may be regarded 
as of value to the community in general^ and are part of the 
national ivealth and not mere ornaments^ Objectionable 
advertisements, as well os all destructive operations carried 
on 111 the name of utility, are as far as possible to be pre¬ 
vented- Local laws and regulations are to be studied and 
w*atcbed in their working, and legislative measures prepared 
and forwarded* 

One such measure is connected with the name of the 
deputy mentioned in the circular^ M- Charles Beauquier, who 
is responsible for a draft Act which W'as introduced by him in 
the French Chamber in J903*. The protection contemplated 
in this draft Act was not for ancient monuments, but was 
to be extended to natural scenes, in introducing the bill 

^ L*^4:fUiki voL XVII, p. 
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the deput)' declared that for years past a growitig protest 
had been rising up among all civilized peoples against the 
recklessness with which engineers, artificera, and business 
people were injuring and blotting out sites and scenes the 
most beautiful and the most precious. Protection was 
demanded for sites the preservation of which was of general 
interest from the points of view of beauty, of historj^ of 
natural science, or of legend. The provisions of the draft 
Act favoured the principle of decentralization. In each 
Department there was to be a Commission headed by the 
Prefect for the purpose of scheduling sites of interest The 
proprietor was to be ashed to accept a servitude according 
to which no alteration could be made at the place except 
by leave of the Prefect In case of his refusal there might 
follow cither expropriation on grounds of public utility, or 
the establishment of a sen-itude by decree of the Prefect, the 
proprietor receiving an indemnity. It is goorl news that a 
measure on these lines has now (19OS) passed the French 
Chamber of Deputies, but it is not yet law. 

In the matters of the protection of the hLstorical a.spcct 
of cities, and of civic amenity in general, the following is in 
brief the condition of affairs in France. As far as legal 
regulations go, France Is no better off than Great Britain 
or Austria or Belgium, and as regards the former matter is 
less favourably situated, as we shall sec, than Germany, 
The citizens of Paris and Vienna and Brussels, just like the 
citizens of London and Edinburgh, have to form societies and 
write to the papers and interview officials to save threatened 
monuments and to secure a proper regard for aesthetic 
intercuts in connection with neiv schemes. The French, and 
to some extent tnao the Austrians, Belgians, and a few other 
European peoples, have an advantage o\'cr ourselves that 
officials are more symjsathetic and approachable on questions 
of amenity, and the general standard of taste among the 
public Is higher. What we arc concerned with here horvever 
is the question of definite ri^ulations. Some of the historical 
cities of Germany, as will presently be noticed, have protected 
Ihemsflvcs by local enactments, through which thej' purpose 
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to hand down thefr characteristic buildings and coups d’oeil 
as Tar as possible unimpaired to future genenilions. In 
French towns, anp monument that is 'classf ts of course 
protected by the law, but structures and groups of structures 
not on the schedule arc not l^ally defended, VHdlas, nous 
navons point ici de ccs bienfaisants reglements jjour assurer, 
t aspect artistique des citds. On ne rcussit h sauvegarder, 
ici ou ia, qucique monument que par une volontd persistante, 
une tactique diplomatique, unc offenHivc refl£chie dans k 
presse.* So writes the representative of L’Aini rfcj Jlfpfiu- 
i/ten/s, while from the official side the writer is kindly informed 
from the Sous-Secretariat des Bcaux-Arta in the Ministry- 
of PubJic Instruction that,while the‘Monuments Htstariques' 
Act is snmeient t» protect efiectually atl scheduled monu¬ 
ments, ‘it is not bcliwed that municipalities have had 
recourse in any large number of cases to special measures 
for the puqjose of supplementing the law,’ 

The work of protection is therefore virtually in the hands 
of the public and public opinion is educated and strengthened 
by the associations some of which have already been referred 
to. Some of these are of a .semi-official character, such as 
the 'Commission Municipal rln V^ieux Paris* 'enS^e et 
preslddc par M. le Pr^fet de !a Seine, et qui a pour but dc 
veiller a la conservation dc lous les vestiges du ijausd, dans 
I’int^rfit mOme de I’aspect artistlquc de la Capitale’*, or ' La 
Commission unicipale du Vieux l.yon Otlieis like ‘ L'Ami 
des Monuments ParfsiensV L'Ami des Monuments Rouennais’, 
etc., are private societies like the Cockbum Association of 
Edinburgh It must be understood that all these agencits 
have at their back the established institution of the ' Mnnu- 
ment Historique , and the legal procedure by which any 
building as yet unscheduled can be protected if made the 
object of a proposition for ‘ clas.sement' (ante, p. fij). There 
IS something definite therefore to ap|Xial to as an effective 
means for resisting any proposed act of gross vandalism. 

It should be explained that in Paris a certain amount 

' Cnmmcn^lLin T,<m the l>,rrKt«rr ..t Ihe «* ‘BiWWid.y luH 

bouftid. luri>Em.i[iLin *. 
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of protcrtioti for the hj^toric^] aspect of older parts of the 
etty is secured by the ejctstence of servitudes, referred to in 
the follovving extract from the communication jnentioned in 
the note on last page, * There exist in the City of Paris a 
^considerable number of special semtudes imposed on struc- 

* turcs situated along certain public or private This is 

’ notably the case with the buildings of the Place Vendome 
*and the Place des Vosges (letters patent of April j, 1699, 
'and July 1605), These servitudes^ which generally fix a 
"symmetrical architectural composttion, and certain disposi- 

* tions of frontage^ such a-s for ex ample a zone “non aedificandi 
‘reserved for the gardens and in front of the fa^ade^ have 
'been in most cases estabP^h^^d at the time of the sale by 

* the State or the City of Paris of large parcels of land, and 
" are recited in the contracts of sale, 

■' Tf the proprietors of ground or buildings to which these 
‘regulations apply infringe such prescriptions, they are 
' subject to ^x:naUies attached to codtraventiuns of building 

* laws (voiric) add administrative jurisdiction can prescribe* 
"after judgement, the demolition and removal of stmclures 
•nr objects built or put m position in violation of these 

* regulatlfjus/ 

Some readers will remember references in the Journab a 
few > ears ago to certain prQ|Xiscd attemtions on some houses 
in the Place Vendome that were opposed and vcloed. The 
prohibition was not, as ^vas then supposed in Uritain, due 
to the outraged public taste of the artistic Parisiatts, or to 
the intervention of a benevolent Minister of h'lne Arts armed 
with des|>fjtic [jowers, but turned on the question of tlnise 
builriing ser\ itndes that the proposed idterattons contravened*. 

In the case of neiv buildings, when these are of a public 
character there Ls no difficulty in securing the E>est available 
artistic advice and assistance, i"or government undertakings 
theadmiiiistmtiori of the - HatimentsCivils et Palais Nationaux' 
is available, and ilieru is a "Conseil Gviisiral dcs Edtiments 

■ iiJmibr itrvktuij£?i Wii^sn ’fO M. dc I jibK-jnc infckrEFL^ the wFiEer, *n ctfiiAiii 
llfcifcttbrf Lif pn:pvaru;ial Eowha oF France, Ue ibe |pmlc^^imi afTunEed 1 % of a paitial 
and oixuiUriaEal kbd. 
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Civils^ presided over by the Miniister of ^ubb'e Instruction 
and of the Firiii Arts, tlmt will consider and su|>erirse projects 
for new' buildings for state purposes. In the Prefecture of the 
Seine there is a similar -Conseil cl"Architecture ^ that takes 
cogni^cance of the designs of all municipal structures. Semi¬ 
public and private corporations are sometimes^ as ^ve have 
seen in the ease of historical monuments in such possession, 
open to official pressure or even compulsion, and where this 
is not the fact* they can generally be trusted* like simitar 
bodies in other lands, to take a pride in doing things %vellp 
The new Orleans Raihvay Station in Paris has been repeatedly 
referred to as an example of 'the way they do things abroad", 
but we should not forget that long ago even in England 
the North W^estem Railway Company tried to give a monu¬ 
mental aspect to their London terminus. 

Private building*, erected on a proprietors otvn land* are 
In Fraitce under no aesthetic control from the side of the 
authorities. It was officially reported not long ago on thi* 
subject liiat ‘There is nothing to prevent the owner of any 
'individual property in a street or square doing as he likes 
^with regard to the building he intends erecting on his 

* property, so bng as hb building conforms to the regulatkms 
‘ CQUceming heights and projections* to the building frontage 
' line already set out by the authorities* and to the Police 

* regulations of safety and sanitation.* Not long ago the 
Lord Dean of Guild of Edinburgh, speaking in his court 
from his great interest in the city^ complained that the law 
gave him no ajGsthctic control over the plans for new 
structures, ft is a melancholy satkfaction to know- that his 
big brotherj^ihe Prefect of the Seine, is similarly powerless! 
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BlHLlOGKAl*HV AND SOUKCKS OF INFORMATION* 

The works of von Wu^w and von Hcdfcrt. Dii Dtttkmufpjlfgt 
{^lUchriftX Reports of Monun’hent Congresses, sec ante, p, JoiL 
Kumthandimth fiir Dfutssklaitd (Kdntglichc Museen lu ISedinJ, Berlin, 
Reimer, 1904. 

Hatii&uch dfr Gfsr/sgeiung /« PrfUTtfJt and dtm Deutitkea IteifJte, 

Theil IX, das Dauwesen, Beriin, Springer, 1904. 

Dtt Denkmaipjiege in dtr BktiHpmdns^ von Dr I*au! Clemen, Provin- 
lialennscrvaler tier Rheinpiovinz. DtisseWorf; 1S96. 

Die DtnkmsJpflege und Ikn Ge.etalinng i» Prnrjwir, von Dr Jur. F. W. 
BerJin^ 

DuHkHixilsiktits iittii im Nfunzikitf^n /*iArk$tttdrrti 

Dr Georij Gdurn«d Dehi^i Slmssbtirg, 1905. 
D,nip(dit:ei.Verardau)tgen{ljacA Building Regulations) of lliidesheiin, 
Frankfurt, Augsburg, and other Gemuui cities, kindly forwarded to 
the writer by Dr Robert Mielke, orChorlntcenburg, Honomry Secre> 
tary to the * Bund Ueimaischutz' (League for the Defence of Home). 

For these documwits, as well as for other valuable information, the 
writers grateful acknowledgemcDls am due to Dr itlidhe. Thanl» for 
help and informalion are also tendefed to Professor Dr Lessing, 
Director of the Kiinstgewerbe-Museum, Berlin; to Dr K. Bultneri 
Provinrialcoftscrvator for Brsndeahutg; .and to the writesr’a colleague 
Dr Otto Schlapp of the Department of Teutonic Philology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, The wiiicr atao ihants the Ministry of justice, 
etc., of the Graad-Dnchy of Baden, for the communication of the draft 
Monument Act for that Slate of 1S83-4. 

Writing in 1897, the Chairmart of the executive connnittce 
rtf the National Trust, in his report on the condition of Icgis* 
lation in Ibreign countries on the subject of nionunients, 
stated about Germany that she appeared to have no machmccy 
for preservingf historic monuments, and that there ivas 'cer- 
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tafniy no compnisory power m Telation to buildirtgs In priv?ite 
hands in force in any German State'. Tiic statements may 
have been partly due to tlie fact that for some unaccountable 
reason Germ any ^ meaning in thi$ sense PrttSLsia+ is almost 
completely ignored in the Reports presented to the Bntish 
Foreign Office in though, as was mentioned before, 

it is the fact that successive Prussian governments had been 
active in the care of monuments for the best part of a ceiitiiry , 
and von Wussow had filk-d nearly 300 pages with their 
rescripts and circulars. !t is true how^ever that this activity 
had been bureaucratic; and had not represented the popular 
feeling, u'hich had remained on the whole indtfforciiL This 
IS acknowledged by a German writer tvho is one of the leading 
authortties on monuments and their treatment, Dr Paul 
Clemen, Provincial Conservator of Montiments in the Rhine¬ 
land. Writing in iS^ he recognized that his own country 
was in this matter still in the background, and he noted 
especially the absence of any organ in the German press to 
represent the subjects At that time also it was no doubt 
true that there was no compulsion upon private owners. 
Within the last few yeais however there has been a remark¬ 
able change, as a result of winch Germany has become Just 
the very- country to which one must first turn for materials 
bearing on the study of all monument questions, and for 
examples of legislative measures, w^hich, tliough many of them 
remaJn as yet tner^ proposals^ are none the less instructive to 
the inquirer. The public in general has had its attention 
drawn to the matter, and has acquiesced in restrictions upon 
private rights that cannot elsewhere be paralleled In their 
own s)'stema[ic fashion the Germans have taken up tlic task 
of collecting evidence and initiating experiinentSr by means 
of which light is being thrown on every side of this somewhat 
complex subject. 

The present popular movement began about five years ago, 
and may be said to have had its birth in 1899 at ihe General 
Congress at Strassburg of the German Historical and Artistic 
Societies. This General Congress passed certain resolutions 
‘ jyi 4 Berlin, p. iSt* 
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which 1%'ere signed h)^ represcntative& of i24Germa4i historical 
and artisiic societies, and were afterwards submitted to the 
governments of aJI the German states While acknowledging 
tlie interest already sliow^n b}- the governments in these 
memorjats of the past greatness of the states, the Congress 
strongly urged in creased attention to what was ‘ a question of 
life and death for the historical sciences and for the ti^atn- 
'tenance of the national consciousness", and asked for further 
legislation with a development of organizations Ibr cariyung 
out the protective rescripts, and above all an increased liberality 
in the financial provision for the care of monuments^ Four 
resolutions were dnawm up to the following eflectT and these 
may be quoted to show the trend of public opinion in the 
Germany of to-day. 

I An immovable monument of artistic or historical 
importance in the possession of Uic state or a public corponi' 
tion should not without permission of the authorities be 
destroyed^suffered knowingly to go to ruin, restored, essentially 
repaired, or altered. 

II Movable objects similar m character and situation 
should not be dealt with as above 7 tor a/ii-nuftd without the 
same poriuission. 

I II Arthacological excavations on public land should be 
under the control of state authorities 

iV^ Immovable monumeuts of artistic or historical im¬ 
portance in the possession of private ifidividuals that are in 
danger, and ground in private owTicrship that conceals 
archaeological treasures of a movable or Immovable kind, 
should be subject to expropriatton. 

As regards legal provisions touching this question of 
expropriation, the General Congress declared iLself in accord 
with all lovers of art and histoi^^ in the Fatherland in laying 
stress on tlie nccesstt)' for these, on the ground tliat they 
were the only means by which innumerable monuments and 
artistic objects* hitherto w^ithout any" protection, could be 
rescued from injury and destruction. 

Finally, tlie principle of 'classement^ as it obtains in 
FraiicCi was recommended, though in guarded fashion^ as a 
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valuiibte aki to the care q( monuments. These resfiolutions 
were also adoptcfl by tlie sixth liiternatmoal Congress for the 
Histor>* of Art held in Lubeck in igoo, though misgivmgs on 
the subject of ‘classement* were somewhat strongly expressed. 

An outcome of the Slrassburg Congress was the determi¬ 
nation to hold yearly in differemt German towns meetings 
devoted to the discussion of monument questions. Five of 
thes^: meetings, each called a "Tag fiir DenkmatpflegeV have 
been held at Dresden, Freiburg-L-Br.p Dusseldorfp Erfurt^ and 
Main/, and in each case the proceedings are fiiMy reported in 
a v’^olume, part of the cost of which has been borne by the 
state in which the particular meeting was held. The meetings 
were attended from the first by official representatives of 
monumentdore, such as the various Conservators in the 
service of the difTerent German states, and by representatives 
of numerous Ministries of the Interior, of Religion, and of 
Educatiprij to whoso departments the care of monumenth' 
belongs. Many of the most distinguished German architects 
have taken part in the deliberations, but the burgomasters 
and councillors of the towns were at first, as a rule* conspJctious 
by their absence. This only meant that in Germany, as iii 
our own country, the extreme shyness of the avetTige town- 
councillor in face of devotees of the old monuments he so 
often findii a nuisance, had not yet been overcome. At the 
last congress, held at Main/ in September 1904, it was 
reported that the number of these adherents had doubled. 

The movement of which these meetings arc the symptom 
did not have to wait long for its journalistic organ, for from 
{^^99 onW'ords the Civi/m/^/rr/rT f/tT of Herliii 

has published a monthly illustrated supplement entitled 

or ‘ T'Air Qm 0/ A^lmum€ti£s \ and the parts 
bound in yearly voliinieSp admirably indexed, contain a most 
interesting and valuable record of all that is done or is 
attempted or fails in different countries for the care of ancient 
monuments. 

On the basis of the information thus supplied, and of 
private communications kmrlly sent by correspundenLs there 
has been drawn up the folloAving account. 
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Legislation on the -subject of monuments Ls not i[nperia[ 
business, but is a matter lefE to the separate states that arc 
grouped together under Uic Germ an sc Empire. Of these slates 
as yet only one, the Grand-Duchy of Hesse, has passed a 
formal Monument Act, yet each state has gL'cn official atten¬ 
tion to the subject Some of the German Grand-Dukes and 
Margraves issued protective edicts in the eighteenth centur>% 
and as soon as the War of Liberation against Napoleon u*as 
overt we find evidence of activity in more than one quarter. 
The chief ineasurcs were the establishment of custodians or 
inspectors of monuments and the planning of state-aided 
publications, giving a catalogue raisemni, often on an elaborate 
scale, of the monuments of a kingdom or principality. 


PRUSSIA- 

Here the credit of the initiative belongs to the famous 
architect Schinkel, who tn lSl5 sent in a report to the 
Minister of the Interior which is regarded as the foundation 
stone of all subsequent operations towards the end in view. 
He asks for the appointment of officers specially charged 
with the care of monuments, and for the preparation of a 
complete inventor}'' of movable and immovable objects of 
artistic value, and of earner date than the middle of tile 
seventeenth century. He also protests against the centralizing 
policy pursued in I’^rancc, and favours local museums, which 
should sewG as shrines in each district sacred to the memory 
of its past. Schinkers memorial produced at once a royal 
rescript of protective intent, and this has been folloived by a 
number of royal orders and ministerlat circulars issued between 
I a 15 and Von W'ussow prints no fetver than forty nine 

of these, and among the most important are the following. 
An order and circular of 1S30, intended to protect the ancient 
walls and fortifications of cities from dcstmctiDn, was repeated 
ill i8s4p 1857 and w^hen it was laid down in the mintg- 
terial circular that in the case of any proposal for the denioli- 
lion or alteration of city vvalb, gatesj towers, etc, tlie value of 
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the stmctur&n as artistic and historical monuments should 
be taken into full account, in tS43 von Quast vvas appointed 
CDriser\^atQr of Artistic Monuments; in 1844 arrangements 
were made for an ;nventor>’; in iSS3 a Commission w'as 
appointed for tJic Investigation and safeguarding of monu- 
mentSp and in 1S54 local correspondents for the Commission 
w^en: oailed into being. The Commission, however, sopn 
came to an end because no funds w'cre placed at iU disposal. 

In iSgj die important step w^as taken of appointing 
Provincial Commissions and Provincial Consen'atars to assist 
in the work which no single central custodian could overtake. 
At present, 1905. there are fourteen provincLal and district 
Conservators in die different part.^ of the Prussian dominions, 
and they dispose of funds which in the five and twenty years 
previous to igo2 had amounted altogether to about £200,00a 
The office itself is an honi^rary one, but expenses are allowed. 
The office of General Conservator for Prussia stilJ remains* 
Von Quasi, who held the post till 187;^, was succeeded by von 
Dehn-Rotfelser, and he in t886 by Keinhold Persius w'ho 
resigned in 1901. To the last namerl the cause of ancient 
monuments owes much, as he endeavoured to provide a sound 
ba.sis for future legislation in tlic education of public opinion* 
and the organisation of voluntary agencies in the form of 
associations and congresses^ 

It is to be noted that a Pruissian law of June 2, 1902, gives 
power to local police authorities to forbid the display in rural 
district of posters and other advertisements that disfigure 
the landscaped 

The fact that a state Momiment Act has been for some 
lime under considenition in Prussia has already been men¬ 
tioned. There is some prospect that this project of law 
will come before the Prussian parliament In 1906, and its 
jjrovisions will be scanned with great interest 

In mcasurofi of thctsc kinds the other German states have 
wiarkcd on the wime lines as those followetl in Pruasfa, and 
Without possessing (save in one case) formal ^[onument Acts 
they have establislie^l conservators and initiated sumptuous 
' doi llnqwcscfit p. 374. 
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works of inventory. A brief notice of the work carried on in 
the more impqrtiint of the^ states may be of intcrcsL 


Bavaria. 

Here was instituted as early as 1B35 » General Inspector 
of MonumenU of the Plastic Art, and in 186S dicre w^as 
appointed a General Conservator of Monuments of Art and 
Antiquity attached to the Ministiy of the Interior With 
this post is united the direction of the National Museum at 
Munich, and tliere is a well-equipped staff of subordinates 
with a httrarj' and technical apparatus^ so tliat the care of 
moriurpents that belong to the state can be conducted with 
thorough efficiency. The drawing up of an ifiventory of 
artistic treasures was also In iftSS decided on. On the other 
hand there are no means except persuasion available for the 
prot(?eilon of monuments tn pri^'ato hands^ and for that and 
other rcasotis legislation is demanded in Bavaria as well as in 
the other Germanic slates. This demand has been for some 
time under consideration in Bavarian goveniment circles but 
no draft of a general Act has yet seen the light *. 

A step of some importance on the part of the Bavarian 
state was taken on the first of January* 1904, when the 
Ministers of the Interior and of Religion issued a joint minute 
addressed to the representatives of the towns and of the rural 
communes’j encouraging them to promulgate local b^^-laws to 
control building in the interest of the amenity of their districts; 
urging the maintenance of the traditional fashions of con¬ 
struction in the countr)^ and especially the mountain, 
regions; and laying stress on the importance of preserving 
not only the few outstanding monuments but more especially 
the general aspect of entire ancient streets and groups of 
houses. The necessity for considering the relation of new 
structures to tlieir natural surroundings and of safeguarding 
land^apo beauty, is also dwelt upon in this minute, at wIiTch 

r Zt»**ii£r Taf'/ur p, 
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some may smile as an example of Hie paternal legislation we 
are prone to associate with Germany, The question of local 
building Tcgubtions is one of great Importance and interest 
and to this we shall have to return. 

In an important department of ^ Denkmalpflege * Bavaria 
has recently pursued an advanced policy* This is the pro¬ 
tection of natural scenes and objectSt referred to in the 
minute just quoted. In ipoi a miniiiterial edict urg^ed the 
maintenance of the natural beauty of interesting and con¬ 
spicuous spotSj and declared for the protecUon of trees of a 
special beauty or character from the axe and of fine rocks 
from the quarry man—always provided that these provisions 
did not involve any excessive sacrifice of material illlcr^ssts^ 


WOrtemberg. 

This state enjoys the reputation of having been before¬ 
hand in the intelligent attention to monument 3 » What is 
said of it by von Wussow applies to most of the German 
principalities. *Tlie statute book of the Kingdom provides 
no protection for monuments^ neverlheless in the way of 
Administration a very great deal is done in their interest 
In iS2^4 the government was already paying attention to 
thduii in 1S41 tlic issue of a short inventory w^s begun. 
In l^sS a General Conservator of Monuments was appointed 
as the head of a standing commission on the subject These 
officers manage ah monunients in state possession but in 
respect of those in other ownership they can only act by 
way of recommendation and advice. In 1902 official direc¬ 
tions were given to all local authorities to send in information 
of all proposed alterations on or alienation of artistic nionu* 
ments within their districts, whether these belonged to public 
corporatEons, religious bodies^ or private Individuals. The 
last provision Is one of some importance. At the close of 
1904 a ministerial rescript was issued embodying provisions 
for the protection of ancient monuments of the same kind 

^ Tit^, pr 4S. 
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as art contained in state Monument AcU like that of Hes^p 
presently to be noticed. Wurteoiberg; not herself contem¬ 
plating a formal Act of the kind 

In the official pubiication of a detailed inventory Wortem- 
bet^ has been exemplary. The A'wwj/- A/Urt/nttns- 
im Kdm^^ic/t edited by Dr Faulus 

for the Ministry of Religion and Education, was resolved on 
ill 1889 and is not yet completerL The test is in octavo 
with illustrative cuts, while the plans and measured drawings 
arc issued in atlas form. It occupies a high place among 
the numerous German publications of the kind. 


Sax ON V. 

The Kingdom of Sa.\ony on the other hand has been 
one of the last of the slates to give official attention to the 
subject Not until 1894 was the Saxon Commission for the 
Maintenance of Artistic Memoriab called inlo being, and 
as yet there is no General Conservator such as exists in 
other German states^ The operations of the commission 
have been much furthered by the intelligent cooperation of 
the authorities both of the Roman Catholic and the Luthenm 
communions. The latter issued in 1899 a series of recom¬ 
mendations for the restoration and general treatment of 
eccicsiastica! buildings whieli are said to be models of their 
kind. 

A fully illustrated inventory was started here in 1S81 
under the Ministry of the Interior^ and is now being carried 
on by rrofe-5Sor Gurlitt as editor. It is worthy of notice 
that the fund provided by Government for this work and for 
restoration purpoises aoicuinted in the period up to 1897 
jfGjO yearlyj but since 19^ St has reached the yearly total 
of £21 50. A draft of a general Monument Act has been for 
some tune under considerattonp 
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Radejj, Hesse-Darmstadt, and the other Grand- 

Duchies. 

The Grand-Duchies of and of H^se-Darmstadt 

arc of special importance in connection with monumcrit 
legEslationt but before going on to them it may be noticed 
that the smaller prindpaiities, numbering a dozen or more, 
have all done their part m the care of moniimeivts. Anhalt 
may sufHce as an example In 1902 a Conservator for 
Artistic Monuments was appointed and a revision of the 
general inventoiy of these set on foot, while the full publica¬ 
tion of important examples was also begun. It is a feature 
of the work at An halt that the same department Is concerned 
with the encouragement of the art of to-day that busies itsdf 
with the artistic moriuments of the past. 

In the maEtcf of mventorization^ Mecklctiburg-Schwerin 
furnishes a model. The state-publication Du A'lmst- 
find Gesc/iuAtidi^fikfFtal^r des Gri?ss/ur£^ty^^fffiis 

is one of the best of its kind, and embraces 
a notice of buildings and other monuments of interest in 
the villages as well as the towns of the Duchy, 

Baden began very early its " Deiikmalpflcgc * with an 
edict of 1749 regarding Romaji antiquitii^. A Conser\"ator 
was appointed in 1353 and after 1S75 there were for a time 
two, one for antiquities the other for public architectural 
monuments The duties of the latter were thus defined. 
He had to collect accurate information about alt the monu¬ 
ments of the Grand-Dukcdomi and to draw up a complete 
inventor^', with a full publication of the most important 
examples. Further, he had to take measures for the safe¬ 
guarding of the monuments. Later on the two offices were 
again united in one person, but since 18S4 there has been 
a distinct Conservator fur ecclefiiiastEcal monuments. On 
this official jnterest in the subject the seal was set by the 
preparation in 1883-4 of a formal Monument AcL It xvas 
reixjrted on this however, by a representative of the Minister 

^ 5 SchwedSp 1S96, cditi^ Kr. SdiUi:. 
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of Retigion, at the monument congress at Freib«rg-i--BT. in 
1901, that'this draft, already in the preliminary stages met 
with so many difficulties, that at that time it could not he 
carried further’,' Dr Clemen pronounces the draft Act to 
have been in many respects exemplary, and the preamble 
is especially full and instructive’. 

It may be of interest to give here the headings of the 
sections of this draft Act which furnish an indication of its 
scope and arrangement, § I is headed 'Meaning of the term 

■ Monument; care of the State for Monuments and arrange- 
'ments for its exercise’; g 2. 'Extent of the State care of 
‘ Monuments'; § 5, ‘Declaration in the case of certain objects 
'of their character as Monuments’; § 4, ‘ Prohibition of the 
'destruction of immovable Monuments of every kind ; 
§ 5, ‘Necessity for notice when any part of an immovable 
‘ Monument is to be removed; right of pre-emption of such 

■ |>art reserved to the State’; § 6/ Protection and maintenance 
‘of Monuments in public o'i%'nership‘; §7,‘Operations needful 
'for protection and maintenance, and their cost'; g 8,' Places 

■ for the display of Monuments, their reception in a collection 

§ 9, ' Alienation or mortgage of a movable or immovable 
’Monument, and the removal of such from the country’; 
§ to, ‘Alterations on, or restorations of. Immovable Monu- 
'ments'; § Hf 'Official care for the Monuments in State 
‘ ownership *; ^ i a,' The Discovery of Monuments ’; § ij*' 

■ cavattons’; ^ 14,* Arrangements for excavations under State 
‘control §15.' Indication of Monuments and their surround- 
' iiigs by distinctive marks ‘; g j 6 ,' Penalties' (these are fines, 
up to ^^250); § 17, ■ Franking of communications about 
‘Monuments’; | tS, ‘Department for the administration of 
'the law.' It has been pointed out already that in draft Acts 
we find a camplcteness and a logic which measures actually 
passed after parliamentary struggles have seldom retained. 

What Baden attempted but failed to effect was accom¬ 
plished in the territort' of Hesse-Darmstadt, where in 1902 
an elaborate Monument Act was after much consideration 
unanimously adopted by the legislature—the first example 
' Zmittr Fiif, p. 1. * 
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in Germany of the ratification of a formal measure of the 
kind. The previous history of * Denkmaipficge* in Hesse 
had been much the same as in the other states, and the 
only point of real interest is the law of t902. This is 
printed in the report of tlie monument congress for 1902* 
and in other publications, and has naturally been the subject 
of considerable discussion. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the author of the law, h’reiherr von Bicgeleben, gave 
full accounts of it to the congresses of 1901*, 1902*, and 
1903* and explained the didicutties which had to be en¬ 
countered and tlie changes that die draft underwent in its 
passage through the legislature. 

The Hessian Law, which camp into force on October j, 
1902, falls into seven sections and contains thirty nine 
articles; each of the main and subsidiary di^dsions has a 
useful heading. The first section, articles I to 8. is con¬ 
cerned with monuments in the possession of corporations 
and public bodies, and the expression ‘ monuments' includes 
movable objects as well as architectural structures, and takes 
in documents as well as works of art. These bodies are 
forbiddetr not only to destroy or alienate any monument 
in their possession, but to effect on it any alterations or 
restorations, without previously obtaining the permission of 
the authorities, such permission being given nr withheld upon 
considerations of an artistic or historical kind. Alterations 
in the adjuncts or surroundings of a monument are in¬ 
cluded in this prohibition. The authorities in question are 
the * Kreisamt ’ corresponding roughly to our County' Gouncib. 
and there are appeals to higher bodies up to the Minister 
of the Interior. On the Kreisamt is enjoined the dutv of 
drawing up an inventory' of all monuments belonging to 
public bodies wltliin its district. 

The second section, articles 9 to 17. is concerned with 
monuments in the possession of private persons. Movable 
objects in such ownership are excluded from the operation 
of the law. and with regard to other (architectural) monu- 

» Drittfr Tttg, p, r+i f, i jimiltr Tag^ p, ij f. 

» Tag, p. ,^ i. * I’urftr 7'ag, p. ii|. 
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mcntd, only those arc protected which are included in an 
official listp or as the French v^onld say are 'classed', Thu 
task of drawing up this list (which is quste distinct from the 
mere inventory kept by the Kreisamt) is in the hands of 
a Council on Monuments (Denkmalral) the constitution of 
which is duhned in article ^2 of the Act, It is called together 
by the Miniister of the Interior and consists of representa¬ 
tives of tlie Catholic and Protc-^tant churches, at least two 
members o( the Hessian antiquarian^ historical or artistic 
societies, and two resident Hessian owners of architectural 
monuments. A private proprietor of a monument must be 
informed when it is in this manner * classedand is allowed 
to appeal against tlie inclusion to the Minister of the Interior 
within a period of four weeks {art. 10% 

Tlie taw is not very explicit on the important matter 
of this appeal*. Till the appeal is decided the monument 
appears to be provisionally protected by the * classemciit" 
(art 10, cL 4). If the appeal be uphdd, the monument will 
be excluded from the schedule, but by article 19 it will still 
be possible to save it, if needfuk by compulsor)^ purdiase. 
The Minister may, on the other hand, disallow^ the a|ipeal 
and confirm the .scheduling, but the law does not say on 
what grounds or within what time he must give hLs deckion^ 
The words used arc *ist sic ' (the act of *dassement*"Ein- 
tragung')"durch mmisterielle Entscheidung bestatigt worden, 
so wird k etc. The articles that follow assume the ^eiassement' 
to hold good. 

Any proposed alienation, alteration, or restoration of a 
monument thus scheduled in private hands must be reported 
to the ' Deiikmalpfleger'j that is the General Conservator of 
monuments for the slate at large, and unless the pnopiietor 
receive official sanction he is bound to take no steps invoI%ing 
a canying out of the proposal till six weeks have elapsed. 
During that interval, if the proposal seem to involve danger to 
the monument, the Conservator has to exercise what moral 

^ Hit i£caunt given of thee sccUod& hf the oiilhQr of the Act, {IhifUr 
p. 17,) and [he Rescript on the working of this pact of Uic Act Lssned 

in 1905 1905. p. ilo not make lie matlcr any dcarcf. 
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pressure he can on the proprietor to indiioe him to modify 
his intentions, and to give time for this the Minister of the 
Interior may prolong the period of six weeks to one of 
three months. In case of a proposal on the part of the 
proprietor to destroy the monument or to alter injuriously 
its surroundings permission must be asked either from the 
Kreisamt or from the ‘ Denkmalpfietfer*. If permission be 
refused, the proprietor may appeal to the Minister of the 
Interior within a period of four weeks to which no extension 
can be allowed. If the answer to the demand for permission 
be not sent within a space of six weeks (which the Minister 
can extend to three months) then the proprietor is allowed 
to carry out his original proposal. In case the permission be 
refused or only granted partially, and the appeal to the Minister 
of the Interior be rejected, then the proprietor can witliin 
six weeks claim compensation from the Minister for the 
curtailment of his right of disposal over his property, or 
can call upon the state to acquire tlie monutnent or its 
surroundings at a valuation. 

Section three, articles jR to 34. deals with special cases. 
Article 19 entitled ' Right of Expropriation in the Interest nf 
MonumenU* is of enough importance to be quoted in full, 
■The state is authorized to limit the rights of private 
' property on land to such an extent as is needful 

* r, to secure the preservation of an architectural monu- 
‘ment, the maintenance or security of which is being 
‘ neglected in such a manner as to endanger its existence 
' or the upkeep of essential parts of it, or 

' s, to cflcct such an opening out of a monument as is 
‘demanded by artistic or historical considerations, provided 
‘that no overpowering public or private interests come in 
‘the way. 

‘ The proprietor, in so far as circumstances make this rea¬ 
sonable, may demand in place of the limitation of his rights 
' their entire acquisition by the state, 

‘The state is empowered, by a rescript of the Minister of 
‘the Interior, to transfer the right of expropriation given to 
■ It in the first pamgraph of this article to the commune, the 
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Mtstrict, or the province in which the architectural moriiumeiiit 
* is situated/ (This last provi^sion is an Important one as will 
be explained later an.) 

Other articles of this section secure to the state the right 
of visitation, and of making plans and drawings, of monii- 
menLs; and the right of ordering a proper expenditure on 
monkiinents on the part of public bodies that own them. 
Article 33 provides that any projected road or railway line 
that threatens the existence or amenity of a monument shall 
not be made without leave of the Minister of the [ntcrior. 
Also that in the interest of the amenity of an architectura] 
monument local regulations may be made to prevent new 
buildings being erected ivithin a certain distance of it^ or 
the buildings in its vicinity being raised above a certain 
height 

The fourth section, articles 25 to 30, is concerned with 
the question of excavations and 'finds\ The former cannot 
be undertaken without previous notice to the authorities; the 
latter must immediately be announced to tho burgomaster or 
Kreisamt of the place^ 

I_^nd may be expropriated for the sake of carr>'ing on 
excavations. 

The fifth section, articles 31 and 32, deals with the organtiia- 
rion of the bureau for the care of monuments, etc. 

Section six, article 33 to 36, introduces us to a nciv and 
interesting feature in Monument Acts, the care of *Natur- 
dcnkmiiier" or natural scenes and objects. Article 33 begins 
as follows:— 

" Natural phenomena of the earth*s surface, such as WMter- 
'courses, rocks, trees, and die like^ the maintenance of which 
‘is a matter of public interest on grounds of history or of 
‘natural history or from considerations of the beaut>' or 
‘ special character of a landscape (Natural monuments}, can 
' be placed under a special protection to be exercised by the 
' Kreisamt on the demand of the department of Forests in 
*■ the Ministry of Finance. 

*This protection can be extended to the surroundings of 
*a natural monument." 
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The owner, be it a public body or a private person, is to 
be informed that the natural tnontiment is scheduled, and 
can appeal as in the case of the monument:! referred to in 
prevfous scction.s. 

Article 34 continues:— 

* Operations which Uirealcn the ccinlinucd eslstenoe of 
*a natural monument that is oflicially protected, cr promise 
*to injure citljer this or its officially protected environment, 
*can only be carried out after the permission of the Kreisamt 

* has previously been obtained.’ 

Such pcrmisfiion is to be refused when the proposed opera¬ 
tions give rise to apprehen-sions in respect to the maintenance 
of the monument or to considerations of tiie kind referred to 
in article 33, *and when such apprehensions outweigh the 
' public or private interests that may be lajuriotisly affected 

* by the refusal 

In furtherance of the aim of this section of the Act it 
should be noted that in 1904 the Ifc^sian Mmislry of 
Finance published an illustrated book entitled 
Tnrs hi tii€ Grand-lhuliy &f the aim of which was 

to secure tlie protection of these precious nalumt monuments. 
It has been rightly retrsarked that Mt is now beyond doubt 
that for the future 11 esse has secured the protection and 
care of her natural monuments, and that the forests will be 
managed with a view to the beauty of her landscapes*/ 

Article 33 will appeal to the sorely Irietl British lover of 
amenity and quiet 


* Prohibition ok Advertii^km exts, Posters etc, 

*On a natural monument officially protected, or in its 
" officially protected environment, no advertisements nor the 
'like, nor objects such as posters^ shall be placed or set up^ 
" of such a kind as to injure the effect of the monument. 

'At the hiddmgof the Kreisamt, advertisements or objects 
'of the kind referred to, which at the time of the promulga- 

^ Dh 190^^ p. ^ 
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*tion of ihh Act arc already in existence, must be remnved. 
'The propdetor can demand from the state an indemntfica- 
Mfon for the loss sustained by him through the removal of 
*ivhat he had put up. 

* Ft shall be competent for district authorities through 
'local police rcgulatinnfi to forbid the importation or display 
'fif advertisements, etc., or of objects which in localities of 
*grc:it natural beauty are injurious to the landscape j and 
* further, to direct the removal of those already in existence 
^at the localities in question.^ 

In the seventh and last S^ion. articles 37 to 39, there 
arc provisions for penalties for breach of the Act. These are 
fines up to fift>' pounds or imprisonment. 

At the fifth monument-congress held at Mainz In Hesse, 
Freiherr von Biegelet>en* the author of the Act., ga^e an 
interesting account of iU working up to that date. The 
Denkmalrat had already placed a large number f>f buildings 
in private possession under the protection of the law. A few 
proprietors had appealed against the act of *classement\ 
but others had expressed a wish to have their monuments 
scheduled. A limit of about thirty years had been agreed on 
for the age of a monument to bring it under the lavv. 

In its more, general aspects it w^as claimed that the law 
promised to work wcl^ and the principles under which it was 
being administered are worth a word of notice. * What have 
;ve gainedp' asked the speaker^ *tn Hesse since October 1, 
1903, through the law and its administration? The study 
of antiquity has been fonvarded by the regulations con¬ 
cerning e.xcavations and "'finds''; proprietors both cotporatc 
and private have been influenced in the proper management 
of their monuments; needless destruction has been avoided; 
but, above all things, in the mind of the people there has 
been aroused a new and living interest in the memorials of 
the land...*The care of monuments has this special character, 
that El touches the whole soul of a people It cannot be 
dealt with in the cut-and-dried fashion of a cold-blooded 
official nor yet with the passionate ferv^our of a fanatic for 
a^^^quit>^ A warm enthusiasm for the memorials of the 
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past mtiat gq hand in hand with a lt^Asonablc estimate of 
th<f needs and demands of the new age, and a fair recogni- 
tion of the ways of thinking and feeling of the individual 
rnonumcnt-propriLtor. as %vcll as of his practical powers of 
action. On this account, in ever>^ case as it presents itself, 
we must form a rational judgement as to what can fairly be 
demanded. But, some may askp are not the care of monu¬ 
ments and an mtereit in modern works necessarily at opposite 
poles? By no means. Ttic same man can well be a patron 
of the newest artistic developments and a iivarm-hcarted friend 
of the old historical art,...Laws and administnitiods are not 
intended to make the encouragement of art a mere matter 
of statCp nor to erect into power an artistic bureaucracy; hut 
rather through stimulus, advice, and warning, and by the avoid¬ 
ance of ofheial pressure, to exercise an inspiring influence alike 
upon public bodies and upon individuals 

Some notice has now been given of the action in Gennany 
of ofFicial commissions and conser^^ators in the interest of 
artistic and historical monuments, and of attempts at state 
legislation^ which so far however have only in the case of a 
single principalitj- produced any definite rcstilL Another 
side nf' Dcnkmalpflcgc' in Germany must now be discussed. 
The reference is to the action not of the state but of smaller 
communities, especially the older historic towns for which 
Germany is so famous. 

As campared w^th France Germany is a decentralized 
countr>\ The numerous states included under the Germanic 
Empire have their bodies of domestic legislation, and as wx 
have scen^ Monument Act^ are matters for each of the stales 
to consider for itself. Furthermore, within die several slates 
the towns have a considerable amejunt of independent life of 
their own+ fed b^'' memories from the when each was for 
practical purposes a self-governing community. Ilierc was 
an cpodi not long ago when the State seemed dispo^ to 
take everything into its own hands, and the independence 
of the towns was seriously curtailed, but as a reaction from 
this the towns are now managing their own affairs with 

* Fffrr/fi-r 77r^, jp. 
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considerable freedom and spmt\ Henoe there is a 
* Denkmalpflege" as wdl as a state ^Denkmalpfl^eand in 
connection mth this there emerge matters of much practical 
interest to ourseWes in Britain, 

All states iwsscss LocaUGovemment Acts under which the 
diitercnl civic communities are emprnvered to make their own 
by-laws, of course within limits fixed by the Acts^ Some of 
these general Acts in the German states ap[K:ar to aliow and 
even to encourage local authorities to make by-laws in the 
interests of amenitj', while others do not directly authorls^e 
snch a proceeding. The legal competence of such by-laws 
varies accordingly In dilTerent parts of Germany, and under 
the impulse of the new enthusiaifim for monuments the tempta¬ 
tion Is strong for a city living under a discouraging Local- 
Go vem men t Act to push its aesthetic hy-law's out as far as 
those of some rival town that is under a difTerent administra¬ 
tion, A n illustration of how tliese difFcrcrtces work was given 
by the Burgomaster of Hildesheim in his addr<s5 to the 
Congress at Dusseldorfp already rcfeired to as the fullest 
expression of advanced Gorman view's on this subject The 
higher Court of Justice in Prussia decided a case in which 
an aesthetk restriction in Nassau had been called in question. 
It was decided that the restriction would not stand in Old- 
Prussia, but "in Nassau there was an old Local-Goverument 
Act whidi provided Uiat the building autliorities (Eaupolizei) 
were entitled to take account of consMerations of beaut>% 
On the ground therefore of this andent reguiation, which 
happily survived in Nas^au^ the Court upheld a restriction 
that had been launched to protect a city from disfigurement^*. 
In Prussia proper the geucraJ Local-Government Act (x'\llge- 
metnes Landrecht) h unfavourable^ and only allows the local 
Hiuthonties to forbid any absolute open disfigurement of a town 
(gfobe Vcrunstaltungj.more refined aesthetic requirements not 
being covered by it*. In Hanover, on the other hand, in which 

^ The tiub)Hi waa dlsiCiiss^ In ibe Inlcwting tpMdi Uy the Boji'QimuEff of 
HLEiIirfhfini 01 ibe Conj^resA fur tht cure of raonumenl^ ilt Dil^clrtu^r iu ji^a. 
Set DriUiT- p. yj. 

■ Drinker TLijf; [J. 1|x i6q f. 
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province lies Htldesheim, the Prussian law is not in force, 
and the regulations which there obtain allow of building 
prescriptions that take full account of aesthetic demands', 
Building Acts in Wurlcmberg and Hesse are also said to be 
favourable to those who desire to rest net the freedom of 
constructors in the interests of good taste. In the K-ingdom 
of Saxony a general Building Act was a year or ttvo ;^o 
under consideration, and the draft of this Act contained a 
provision perhaps in advance of any other in Acts of the 
kind: ‘ Building operations which threaten to involve an open 
disfigurement to a place can be forbidden. By local regula¬ 
tions there can be fixed a higher architectural standard for 
new' buildings to be erected in certain streets or parts of 
streets’.' Bavana however seems to be the clasac ground 
for these local prescriptions, for the state authorities there not 
only alloTV or encourage hut even urge the towns to take up 
this as part of their business. 

.^ttcIlt^on has already been called to a Bavarian Minis¬ 
terial Minute is.sued on January i, 1904. The following are 
some of the dircclion.s contained in this minute for the 
guidance of civic or communal authorities in framing their 
local rt^lations. 

'(I) The ancient works of fortification with their fosses, 

‘ city wails, gates, towers, and all thereto appertaining, are to 

■ be prescr^'ed as carefully as possible; for every constructive 
‘alteration on them permission must be obtained. 

‘ (2) Constructive alterations, interior or exterior, on other 

■ buildings of historical or artistic importance must depend on 
‘ official permission, It should be a condition that in rebuild- 
‘ ing or alteration the style and character of the original must 
' be conformed to. 

■ (3) In the case of all new buildings or alterations in the 
•vicinity of the fortifications or of structures mentioned in the 

■ last paragraph, the character of the latter must be taken into 
•account. Especial attention should be paid here that the 
•new structure should a,s regards its proportions t^ke its 
■proper place in the general picture, and in its details and 

' SliinlfT * Pt> 1900, p.8. 
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' omiiment Jihould kj in haniiDny wiih the older surroiinding^. 

* III order to avoid anything that ofTcnds tJie eye 14 the 
' genenil view of the townp the form and material of the roots 

* ought to be carefully considered^ 

^ (4) When tiew lines of houses are in contemplation^ care 
' sliDuld be taken to safeguard the picturesque views of streets 
' and open spaces^ and the tyranny of the engineer's rule and 
Mevel must naturally be resisted. In general, in the case of 
'all new buildings, especially in the older parts of cities, it 

* should be made a matter of duty to adhere as closely as 
"possible to the traditional building-style of the place, and in 
'this connection again the form and covering of the roofs 
" become of importance 

'(S) In the case of new buildings m other situations, 
^especially when fresh quarters have to be laid out, it would 
'be enough to keep gcfieral aesthetic requirements in view. 

* Directions however on such matters as the proper plastering 

* of rubble wails and tlie correct slope of mansard roofs w^ould 
' always be welcome.* 

The minute from which these are extracts is not the work 
of an irresponsible artist, of some Vi'illiam Morris generally 
at war with constituted authorities, nor even of a single state 
official witJi a personal crotchet on tlie subject of' Denkmab 
pflege', but is the combined production of two responsible 
Ministers, of the Interior and of Rdigion; and these go out 
of their wayp as wc should think, to excite in the minds of 
town councillors nnhoty aspirations towards civic beauty, 
which it would be the instinct of the English official rather to 
repress. That the Bavarian government is prejJared to back 
its own opinions is shown by the following incident which 
recently occurred. 

In Bamberg in 1S99, a very fine Renaissance house of 
about the year I joo, calkd Frdl*s House, was ^Id by its 
proprietor to a Munich sculptor who proposed to remo^^e it 
and set it up a|^ln In the Bavarian capital. On the ground 
of their local regulations die Bamberg magistrates forbade 
the demolition of the monument, but when recourse was had 
to law the court gave judgemcnl against the oiagistrat^^ The 
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magistrates then appealed to the Bavarian Minister of the 
Interior, and with complete success, Tor on the report of the 
General Conservator of MonumentSj the Minister upheld the 
appeal and .iddcti that * no further opposition was to be made 
to the efforts of the urban authorities to preserv'e the ancient 
appearance of the city This may seem to its in this country 
a lordly way of doing things and one that savours a little of 
the Arabian Nights, but the outcome of tlic alTair is the 
prev^ention of a foolish act of vandalism. 

In Nlirnberg in 1899, on the occasion of a peril vvhich 
threatened the 50 -callc?d Nassauer Haus (op| 30 site tlie western 
end of the Lorenz-Kirche), the magistrate issued an order 
which forbade anj" alterations cither in the interior or on the 
exterior of a historical and monumental buildings witJioul 
leave of the local authorities^ This order was app<ailed 
against tn the law courts, but the decision of the magistrate 
was upheld. It was stated that the Minister of the Interior 
approved of the magisterial order. 

Nor is it only in Bavaria that this local care for monuments 
is encouraged by state authorities. The Burgomaster of 
M iklesheim reported that he and hb eoiteagues had consulted 
the Prussian ^linistcr of the Interior on their own proceedings 
in this kind, and that he had replied in encouraging terms, 
though ho advised them to be cautious and inodcratc in 
the use they made of their regulations ^ 

llic uncertainty, which hangs over these welLmcant 
efforts at local munument legislation, makes it natural that 
those who believe in this potent weapon of" DenkmalpHcgo" 
should demand some distinct regulation of the whole matter 
by state legislation. It will be noticed that the Hessian 
Monument Act, the only German achievement in this line, 
does not contain any dehnEte pronouncement on the matter, 
but it does on tlie other hand recognize the importance of 
independent local efforts in this direction, as distinct from 
state action^ in an important provision authorizing the State 
to delegate to communes or tow n-councils its right of expro- 

' £Hi pp- 4-, 
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printing: private property in the interests of monuments. 
This puts into the hands of local authorities n weapon as 
effective in its vray as the building regulations. 

The question of the general policy of such rc^fulattons in 
the best interests of monument preservation is one on which 
a good deal might be written. Tt needs only to be said here 
that it IS fully recogtiiKed In Germany how much care must 
be taken in the framing and enforcement of restrictive ordi¬ 
nances of the kind. They may easily go too much into 
detail and may lay down the law on matters on which people 
of good taste can take different views; or they may be 
applied too widely, without observ^ce of the distinction 
noted in the Bavarian minute bctu‘een the old parts of towns, 
where a jarring note may too easily be struck^ and new^ 
quarters where more freedom should be allowed. They may 
be enforced too often and too rigidly and by producing a 
feeling of irritation In the minds of the citizens do more harm 
than good* W'^hen administered however in a spirit of 
moderation and common-sense they may do miicli good, and 
their existence in the iKtckground will always render moral 
methods of suasion more effective. Recent experience in 
Lubeck has shown this to be the cast^V 

Local building regulations of the kind contemplated arc 
in operation in the Bavarian towns Augsburg, Wurzburg, 
Niimberg, Rothenbmg, Amberg^ Lindau; in Frankfurt, 
liildcsheim^ Wimpfen-am- 15 erg, Danzig, Liibeck, and other 
places. A few go too much into detail and lay themselves 
open to the charge of pcdxintry, most of them wisely limit 
the restrictions to the central and oldest parts of tlie cities. 
There may be quoted as a specimen the regulations at 


Hildesheim. 

After a reference to the general Acts which sajiciJoti 
the by-laws these proceed; I-) In the street.^ and 

* open places referred to beJow, those parts of any new 

* building which can be seen frorn any street or public place 
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■ must be carried out in architectutiiil forms which agfee ^rith 

■ th^Zfse in use in Germany up to the middle of the syth century 

* Furtlier^ the new work must as far as passible be in harmony 
Mvith its nearer surroundings, and especially with any con- 
‘spicuoiis building which gives a character to the whole 
-neighbourhood' Under certain oonditioiis die magistrate 
may relax the stringency of this restriction. 

^ As a rule the parts of new buildings referred to 
'above must be so carried out that the general appearance 

* of the surroundings be not interfered with. This applies 
"especially to the materials, including those used in the 

* roofing and the ornamentation, and to colouring. 

* The above regulations apply also to any alterations made 
'em structures which already conform to themi as well as to 

* restorations and important additions and reparations on 
'buildings that do not yet so conform.' Here again the 
magistrate may relax die prescriptions, especially when the 
difficulty or cost of carrywork in this style 
would be disproportionate, in view of the character of the 
existing parts of the structure. 

*The following arc the streets and open s|>accs to w^hich 
'these regulations apply...*..(47 names folloiv)* 

-Art H.Offences against the provisions of these 

' regulations may be punished with a fine up to 30 marks 
^or in case of inability lo pay with a corresponding term of 
' imprisonment. 

'Art HI. These regulatioiisi come into force on July I, 

* im- 


Augshuro. 

tn igo2 tile magistrate issued local regulations concerning 
new buildings, and additions to or alterations of old^ within 
the former circuit of the walls. Alterations even in the 
interiors of buildings of historical, artistic or architectonic 
imijortance must be reported to the aiithoritieii before opera- 
tions are begim. In the case of new additions to or alterations 
on such buildings^ their style and character must be conformed 
to' this applies also to work in their immediate neighbourhood. 
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Prohibition may be issuc-d againiiit construction in rough brick 
work or mixed walling of harsh tones of colour, as well as 
against flat or mansard roots in the neighbourhood of buildings 
of the above characten 

In parts of the city where building is not restricted the 
new rt^uiations prescribe attention to the artistic design of 
new edifices. Further, in the case of structures in bad con^ 
dition that are a disfigurement to the streets^ the local 
authorities may require them to be repaired in accordance 
with the above. Unsightly advertisement-posters and bills» 
offensive colours, and by-stracturca (xAnlageii) whitli injure the 
look of the streets must be removed at the demand of the 
magistrate within a time fixed by UitiL 

Hot 11 EN B U RG-ON-Til E-T AUUE R, 

Pilgrims to Germany in search of the picturesque will 
naturally expect to find the Itothcnburgcrs in the fore-front 
of any battle waged in defence of ancient monuments. Here 
are some of their building ordimvnees, to our views minute 
and even pedantic but natural enough in a town which is run 
frankly on antiquarian lines. 

'/L Ordf Hatties applying witAiti ifte '^alU. 

‘I l, Alt buildings to be creeled ivithiu the circuit of or 
' uijon the city walls must be so carried out as to agree with 
*lhc general architectural traditions of Rothenburg, and 
'especially with the ancient structures in the vicinity, and 
‘ must be in harmony with the whole aspect of the streets and 
‘ of the town. 

*1 2. The same applies to any important reparations or 
‘alterations on buildings which in whole or in part art visible 
‘ from a street, an open place, or a road, 

‘I j. Every other constructive alteration in the outer 
' walls and roofing of buildings thus visible must be carried 
‘out in the way prescribed in § I, and needs the permission 
* of the local authorities. 

‘This applies sirecially to any alterations in gateways, 
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* doors, and windovvSj whicK as far as possible must be kept 
' to the beatjtjfut ancient fonns, 

*% 4- In the Oise of any reconstJ^ction or alteration on 
*montirnental buildings of historical or architectonic import- 
^ance, attention must be paid to the style^ chaiacter and 

* appearance of the main stnictuns. Constructive alterations 

* inside or outside such buildings require tlte consent of the 
^ local authorities. 

5. Rough brick buildings^ buildings in mixed masonry 
‘ with harsh colouring, and flat roofs are to be avoided For 
‘structures visible as in ^ 3 roof coverings in slates or zinc are 
‘ inadmissible. 

*§6. In the i>ainting of bulLdings referred to in ^ 1-4 
^ harsh colours are to be avoided. SuiiabEc colours are to be 

* selected for painting the ivindows, doors and other wooden 
" portions of the fapidcs. 

* VV hen painting is conteiriplatedt before tlie work is com- 
“menced tiic authorities must be infonned exactly what is 
"mtended, and their directions with regard to the work must 
‘ be followed. 

'§ Any woodwork uhich is brought to view in con- 
^nection with alterations shall as a rule remain visible when 
‘ it adds to ilie anistiq effect of the buildings but the authorities 

* can from time to ti me decide about tltis. 


iifi/yfylftff m/siWc lAt* 

*1 is. Buildings without the to>vn walls on the old outer 
" fortificatiuns or in their vicinityp must con^pond as closely 
■as possible to the architectural forms of the inner city, and 
" must be in harmony with these old fortifications; they must 
' not injure the view of the city. For all such buildings, and 
*for all alterations on their esteriorp leave of the authorities 
‘must be obtained. The provisions of § 6 apply to the 
‘painting of tlieriL 

‘I g In the case of all other new buildings and important 
'alterations on street frontages aesthetic requirements must 
' be satisfied. All eonstnjctive alterations of facades of build* 
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■ ings QTi streets, roads, and public places require tlic approval 
‘ of the authorities, 

Mn regard to painting the provisions of | 6 must be 
' observed. 

'I lo. The provisions of § 4 apply to buildings of the 
‘ kind contemplated when they are outside the city wails. 

' C. Ordinances applying ta tfu aid foriijkadaHS. 

If. The town walls, barbicans, fosses and ramparts 
‘with their appurtenances (wall-towers, postern doors etc.) 
‘are ns far as possible to be preservedintacL All alterations 
*on the exterior of these works of fortification require the 
'approval of the authorities. 

' D. Final Premisians. 

‘I 12. The magistrate, as Local Building Authorit3', 
'reserves the power of taking the opinions of gxjwrts on 
‘doubtful questions, especially whether a given building-project 
‘agrees with the architectural at^'lc of the place, or whether 

■ *1 given building belongs to the class of monumental structures, 
‘etc. 

‘I 13. Infringements of these ordinances involve fines up 
'to tjO marks, or imprisoiinient up to six w'ceks; furthermore 
‘any work done in contravention of liie ovulations may be 
' removed,’ 

A M ItERC- i.-D .-0 BE R l‘E AL 2 . 

This smaller Bavarian city issued a set of ordinances in 
January 1904 which follow in most of their provbions those 
of Rothctiburg. The roofs in the important parts of tlie 
town are not to be covered with slates or xinc or black 
glazed tiles, and red tiic roofing is recommended. Mansard 
roofs are not to rise at a slcciier slope than 60 degrees with 
the horizontal. The advice of experts is to be taken on 
doubtful questions. 

LtlNEBURG. 

This is another of the smaller towns that, inspired by the 
example of HiJdesbeiin, has set itself seriously to consider 
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the que:stion of preserving its characteristic ancient fcaLures. 
Over and above its picturesque Rathhaus in the old market 
place with the buildings behind itj Luneburg still possesses a 
very large number of private houses of the l6th century, w-ith 
lofty arcaded gables, that give the streets a very distinct 
character of their own, A report of the middle of 1903 
states that an association (or iJic protection of these features 
has been formed, and that the civic authorities are prepared 
to subsidize it in its uBbrts to keep alive the old building 
traditions. 

To show tliat these cffoits are not only made in small 
towns, or m such as depend largely on their reputation for 
picturesquencss, this series of extracts may close with the 
ordinances of Liibcck and of Frankfurt, issued the one in 
■J903 the other in 1900. 

Lubeck. 

The following is an extract from the recent building 
ordinance of Liibcck. ft will be nottced that care is taken 
for the natural scenery around the city. 

‘All new buildings and additions to existing structures 
‘must on every side tliat is visible from tlioroughfares 
‘ or public places be so carried out that tliey do not injure 
eitiler the aspect of the streets or the natural surroundings 
'of the cit)-. nor injuriously affect the appearance of existing 
‘ buildings, especially those of historical v-alue, 

* Placards, posters, bills, and otiier such arrangements for 
‘advertising, or coloured surfaces that disfigure the streets or 
■ the landscape, or injuriously affect historical buildings, are 
' prohibited.' 

Frank fu rt-asi-M a in. 

TTie following is a local ordinance issued in die year 1900, 

*g I. For tlie preservation of ihg artistic and antique 
‘ character of tfie following historically interesting streets and 
'public places (here follows a list of seven such localities) all 
‘ buildings which are to be erected diereon, in so far as they 
‘ are visible from the street, must be so treated externally 
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‘that the existing aspect of the streets is not disfigured or 
^essentially altered. For the attainment of this end the 
rauthoritiies may limit the othcni'ise le^l height of the 
‘building or of its several stories. As a sct-olf against this, 
^the authorities may allow exemptions from the ustiai legal 
"provisions in regard to height of roofs, height and breadth 

* of gables and dormers, balconies and oriels, and overhanging 

* parts. 

"§ X. These provisions apply also to the case of altera- 
^tions on older structures which already agree with these 
" prescriptions^ as well as to the case of important alterations, 
^cnlat^ements, etcu* on buildings which do not yet agree 
‘thereto/ In the last case the authorities may relax these 
prescriptions (on the same grounds as explained in the case 
of Hildesheim)* 

‘g 3 h The local authorities shall decide whether the 
^ above prescriptions have been fulfilled^ and before their 
‘decision they must consider a report from a special civic 
‘ commission, consisting of the custodian of the city antiquities, 
"a member of the civic commission for art and antiquities, 
' two members of the association of architects and engineers, 
‘and one member from the magistracy, w'ho acts as president, 
4- Tliis ordinance comes into force on the day of its 
‘publication/ 
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ITALY. 

BlUl.IOGRAPitV AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

Mariotti, /ji U^'jtasioHe drlie Betti Arti, Roma, iSgo. Cootains a 
lajgt rDlIeclion of the older laws and ixiicts, with reports of Parlia* 
nientary' diKU3s.ron5 on dralt Monument Acts, etc. 

Re^i^tmento f^r r Eitcusimt dells Ugg* la Giugno 1903 ™/Af Csn- 
Knfsiiam del MssmuenH, rU,, Roma, Cecebini, 1904. An official 
publication coniaininK tlie lert of the Monument Acts of 1903 and 
[903 and the Kcgulntions lor the catrying out of these Acts. 
L'Ammimstraedenidette AstichU& t iteik Arliin Itslis, Roma,Cccchini. 
An official yearly repoH on Monument Admini'straiioti to the Minisiet 
Ckf Public Ickstnictioii. 

degtt Edt/si r« hatta, Roma, Cecchini, 1902. An 

instalment of the officLil inventory of the artistic treasuies of the 
tiingdom. 

Cststege degli Oggmi di jsmnts pngis per ts StsHa * per P Arte, 
spparteiuifti s privft$\ Ronui, CeecHn j, 1903. A special section of 
the forthcoming inventory, 

Regahmtitts Edtlhis del Ceimti»r di Rsmti, Rotna, Cecchini, 1887, The 
Municipal Building Ijiis-s of the City Rome, with 
Ef/nco ihm /^jrftApr ^ Consigllo 

Coinunale dl Rcma, 1E97, 'J'hcse documents have been kindly 
funiKhed fer the purpose of thb book by GavaiHcre Vittorio C^roselH. 
CapO'SesfoDC in ihc CoitiTnune of Romo. 

The thank* of the writer are due to his Excellency the Director for 
AntiquuiM and the Fine Am in the Ministry of Public InstniLtinn 
Signor Carlo Fiorillt, for hi* kindness in giving infotniatioii about thj 
talmji Catalogue or Inventory of work* of art, referred to in the Kalian 
Monumeni AcL The writer also desires to thank Signor Caonirzaro, 
president of the Associwione Artistic* fra i Cultori di Architettura, of 
Rome; and Count Calicnga Stuart of Perugia, for kind usa'siance 
liirough correspondence, and for docLiocnts furnished. 
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Many causes combine to vindicate for Italy a position of 
special importance id all that concerns the ancient monument 
or the site of historic Interest and beauty. The wealth of [he 
countrj’ in historic monuments and towns and sites, and in 
scenes of entrancing beanty* is unrivalled. The care of 
monuments has there a very long hi3tor>% and is associated 
with men of world-wide fame. These monuments have at 
times in the past been so dealt with as to funiish the most 
terrible CKamples for warning, for the barbarism of the men 
of the Renaissance towards the remains^ of ancient Rome was 
a dLsgraee to civiliaationL Tliough at the present day tlicy 
are conserved with the most jealous care, the question of 
their proper treatment in the matter of restoration furnishes 
much matter for thought; while the unportant and ever¬ 
present problems, connected with the mtxlcrn treatment of 
ancient citicSn have been brought into the sharpest relief in 
the conspicuous instances of Rome^and of other worldTamnus 
tou^ns of the pen insula- If the aedilic policy of the ttalian 
administrators of to-day be made sometimes the object of 
foreign criticism, tins Ls only a proof of the irUenfU; intere-^l 
taken all the world over in cities and monuments that arc the 
common glor>' of mankind The cordial symi^ithy ^\hich 
the lovers of Italy feel with the great national rcvu-al of the 
last half-centuiy cannot blind them to the danger that these 
ancient monuments may be summoned to an artistic ^risoi'gi- 
mento' which will ^restore' away half their charm, and that 
the straight broad nionotcnous streets borrowed from a Hous- 
mannisted Paris may drive away the ^^rnias Ak:i of the seven 
hills-. 

The subject of Italian moauments in general, and of theif 

1 i wiiy wtf fiomfjTiUn. the CSotHs, llte VaewbU ami ^ihcr fm af tlm Latin 
□acnc, if Lhosc ver)' micii who aa father!^ and derenil jsoor 

rcl|ai< of the ftomoii dly, huTc beat ibcEr czicTf|ics ^Ith all ani^ 

throagfi a laii^ space of th^c to rJosUoy iKcdi blot them PUl ?' toCi Ecr of 
kapime] p) Xq Leo X- See ante, p, it. 

® An oscellcfit aitdrc^i, dcllTmd in 190J in I he Cajilwl at Rome on the 
itivilaiton of the SSyrnUc, hy ^T, Chtutes Buis of Brussels, 00 "the Ae^thetJE- of 
kome' conlHiiis some timely connseli of which lhe Hotmn AnMIfH 

have i-alficn count. It was actluily dctemilneil at one time b> nin a iiew hrcuil 
♦tieet into the rLaizn Xavona p rairtkiilly iU OHYcit emS J 
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treatment at vatious epochs, and in the difTerent states into 
which the country has tilt recently been divided, is too vast a 
one to be entened on here with any futness. The selfish and 
inconsiderate policy of some of the Popes of the Renaissance 
period must not he regarded as the mte for ail times and 
places. In the fifteenth century, before the {pfM&ra fit fits/a of 
the new St Peter's began to darken the I^eonine citv^ wise 
measures for the prcsert'ation of Roman antif^uities w*erc set 
on font b)" Eticn like Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini Pope Pius U, 
and Sixtus TV* Later edicts applying to the States of tlie 
Church lay special stress on the prevention of the export of 
works of art and on the supervision of excavations and 
disposal of finds, w*hieh from the seventeenth ccntur>’’ down¬ 
wards have formed the chief objects nf Italian monument 
legislation. Marfotti prints edicts issued by Cardinal- 
Camerlenghi in 1624 and successive periods of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries^ vvhich not nnty bind proprietors of 
wfhrks of art not to sell them beyond the borders, but threaten 
with dire penalties any makers of wooden cases, packers, 
porterSj ivaggoners, muleteers, bnatmen, frontier officials, 
guards, and the like, w*ho may by act or omission further the 
forbidden traffic. No excavations could be undertaken with¬ 
out the superv'iftion of the Papal Commissioner, and any work 
of art acctdentally found had to be at once declared. In 
j8o 2 Pope Pius VII appointed the sculptor Canova General 
Inspector of Antiquities and the Fine Arts for the Papal States, 
and iti the same year was issued the famous Doria Pamphilj 
edict, so called from the Cardinal-Camerlengo wdth wdiosc 
name it was subscribed. Thl^ edict, with that hearing the 
name of Cardinal Pacca and dated 1S20, embodies Italian, or 
at any rate Papal, monument policy^ as it existed prior to the 
more recent attempts at legislation which found final outcome 
in the national Monument Act of 1902. 

The Doria Pamphilj edict of Oct. 1, t 802, contained seven¬ 
teen article,sof which the first began * We (that is the reigning 
Pope) desire in the first place that it be prohibited to export 
from Rome or from the State any statue, basrclief or other 
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similar work, representing human figures or animals, in marble, 
bronze, ivorj’, or any other [ttaterial; or any ancient pictures 
Greek or Roman, or mosaics, or vases called Etruscan* and 
so on for a Jong list of ancient works of art (ff/ific/ti/ih includ¬ 
ing architectural fragments. Pictures and other works of art 
of the Renaissance were incimled under Article 2 , while in 
-Article 3 the prohibition w’as made to apply absolutely to 
those in high places as well as low, to foreigners as well as 
native Romans. Article 4 l^iid down the [penalties for 
infringement, which could involve five years at the gallc3's; 
By Articles 5 and 6 antique objects could change hands through 
sale or be moved within the limits of Rome, or, on leave given, 
within the limits of the Papal dominions, ivhJIe the ivorks of 
living artists ivere to be subject to no restHctions. Articles 7, 8 
and 9, recalling similar rescripts of the Popes of the fifteenth 
century, prohibited injury to any ancient monument or work 
of art either ivithin ur without the city, or the filching of any 
object of tile kind from the cliurchcs ; while by Article 10 the 
churches were protected in that no picture was to be moved 
out of or in them nor alienated, nor even re[]atrcd or copied 
without the express leave of the authorities, that is the 
Inspector General of the I’tne Arts, the Commissary of 
Antiquities, or their representative. Article Ji concerned 
private proprietors of collections or single w^orks of art These 
were directed within a fixed time to give in an exact and 
detailed list of their jiQsscssions, under penalty of the for- 
leiture of any object not so declared, and every j^ear aui official 
inspection was to be made of the collections or objects for 
purposes of verification. Article 12 dealt with the offence of 
taking materials from ruined stnictures and 13 and 14 with 
excavations and ‘finds'. Anj' object of value accidentally 
discovered must be declared, under pain of the forfeiture of 
the object and other ijenaity.and the same obligation followed 
the discovciy of any fragment of antique masonry. No 
excavations were to be undertaken witliout the licence 
of the authorities, who had the right to levy a tax on the 
objects found. Notice ivas to be given of the commencement 
of the actual excavations and tliesc were subject to official 
a. & 
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iiis(5ectioTi. A full list of ^1 objects found wa.H to be given in 
to tbe Papal authorities. Any failure tinder these sections 
\vas punishable by forfeiture of discoveries and a fine of five 
hundred golden ducats. Objects found accidentally or after 
search remained the property of the oistierp but if he wished 
to part with them the state had the right of pre-emption at a 
reasonable price, The last three articles contained admmis- 
trative regulations. 

Tn the year 1S20 was issued under tJic same Pope, Pius VU^ 
the well-known Pacea edict, the intention of w*hich was * to 
renew, enlarge, and make public all existing regulations on 
this subject ^ In sixty one articles the edict goes over the 
same ground as the previous one. A special Commission of 
the Fine Arts is charged with the work of administmtioii anti 
inspection^ 

Tliesc provisions for inonument atiminij^tration in the 
State5 of the Church can be paralleled by a series of similar 
edicts, promulgat<xl during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
ninetceritli centuries, in all the political divisions into which 
the peninsula was then broken up. Marioiti has printed a 
long series of these, iind the genera! object=i of them are the 
same as those of the Doria l^ainphilj and Pacca e^licts. 
Prohibition of the export of w^rfcs of art of old date, inven- 
tonzation of private collections, the prcscjA^ation of ancient 
monuments, the rc-gulatton of excavations^ and restraint on 
the free disposal of "finds \ are contemplated in most of them. 
There b one regulation however of early date that Is of 
special interest This was issued in 1571 by the Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany^ and concerns the preser\'alion on the palaces of 
Florence and other Tuscan towns of the arms, insignia and 
inscriptions of their founders. In terms which remind us of 
those in which an enlightened County Council of to-day 
might instruct the heedless citizens^ the edict points out the 
value of these historical records, and forbids their mutilatton* 
or eflacement, wen in cases ivhere the original family is 
extinct, or the house has passed into other hands. No 
new proprietor b to presume to put his owm arms by the side 
of the rild. Only in cases where nothing has .suirdvcd from 
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the qlder tEme may a new lord place hb own insignia on the 

The existence of multitudinouis rescripts relating to monu- 
merits in all parts of luly shoiivs that, at the time of the 
national consolidation, a body of legblatlon already existed 
in the peninsula, that might have seemed easy to codify into 
a single general law. In 187^ such a proposal was introduced 
into the [talian parliament, and the Minister of Public 
instructioiij Correnth took occasion in bringing fonrard the 
bill to giv'c a summar>^ of these local enactments wiiich had 
been in force in the different j^rincipalitics. In the older 
provinces of the kingdom Uicre cNisted by a law of rS65 a 
right of compulsory purehAse^ on the part of the state or a 
province or a commune^ of any national monument in corporate 
or private hands that might be in danger of injurj^ In Lom¬ 
bardy and Venctia the state had the right of pn*-emplion 
of any object its proprietor wished to alienate, and powers to 
prevent damage to monumenU of a public character when in 
private or municipal control. In the Duchy of Modena there 
was a strict prohibition of exportation^ under pain of the 
forfeiture of the object and a fine of ten thousand Lire. In 
the Emilia, powers had been given in r86o to the Commission 
of Preservation for monuments to protect these from injury, 
while the Academy of Fine Arts m the pravince of Parma 
could control the exportation of works of art w-ithout the 
confines. The Tuscan laws were particularly strict A list 
of eighteen of the best painters of the Italian schools was 
dratvn up, and it was forbEdden to take any substantial work 
by any one of them otiLside the limits of the tcrntoiy^ Works 
of art belonging to government institutions, communes, 
religious foundatinns, churches, confraternities, were inalien¬ 
able without the consent of the authority. Monuments in 
open view of the public, even when in private hands, could 
not be dealt with at the will of their proprietors. Excavations 
might be freely carried on, but the objects found had to be 
disclosed and the royal gallery might purchase them if it so 
desired. In the province of Lucca there was a lien on aliena¬ 
tion, and a pow'er of veto on any proposed restoration of an 
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jinciei^t rtioiiumenL In the States of the Cl'iut'ch the Pacca 
edict was m force, and similar restrictions existed m the 
provinces of Naples and Sicily- 

Tliesc local regulations remained in force after the unifica¬ 
tion of the kingdom, hut ministers naturally felt desirous of 
obtaining a single Act which would consolidate the whole 
monument legislation of the coiintr^^ Such a measure was 
accordingly introduced in but it was not carried into 

law. The fact is one of gre^it significance for the whole 
subject The local measures had applied to comparatively 
small dbtricts, and been framed by comparatively despotic 
governments which issued them as edicts. As will have been 
obscr^'cd in the ease of some already noticed^ their provisions 
were often of the most drastic kind, and the rights of private 
proprietors were treated with very' scanty consideration 

When an attempt was made to carry through an Act 
embodying similar provisions in a deliberative assembly 
representing the vvholo kingdom, the matter proved to be by 
no means simple. Many" interests were up in amis, and the 
defenders of the rights of private property made themselves 
conspicuous in opposition. Not only did the draft of 1872 
fail to pass the legislature^ but se^^eral successive projects of 
the same kind were rejected in one or other of the Italian 
Chambers^ and it was not until the year 190a after thirty 
years of discussiDii that the long^xpected general monument 
law^ of Italy finally received the royal assent. The history of 
the measure is another proof how much easier is monument 
legislation in small or despotically governed communities 
than in more advanced countries, ^vhere democratic sentiment 
is keen, and where the indmdual is accustomed to contend 
boldly for w'hat he conceives to be his personal interest 

The draft law of 1S72 boldly asserted the control of the 
state over monuments of national interest in priv'ate handsL 
Such w'ere not to be destroy'ed, injured or altered, under a 
penalty of 500 to 3000 Lire. If the legitimate interests of a 
proprietor demanded any measures inimical to the monuments 
the state might acquire it by compulsory' purchase. No 
objects of artistic or historical value could be exported with- 
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out permi-ssion, and to secure their retention compulsory pur¬ 
chase might be resorted to. Even to remove such objects from 
one part of the kingdom to another required authorization. 
ENcavab'ons could only be carried out on private lands under 
official permissionj and a notice of all objects found had to be 
periodically sent in. The proprietor could retain what he 
founds but could not sell anj’thing until the government had 
had the opportunity of purchasing. Land on which there 
were ancient remains of value could be e>£propriatcd„ Com- 
missJous of Preservation were to be constituted in each 
province under the Act^ and one function of these was to he 
"to compile and to transmit to the Minister a complete 
Vartistic and archaeological inventory of the monuments, the 
" collections, and the objects of art and archaeology^ existing 
'in each province^ and belonging to the state, to corporate 
^bodies, or to private individuals'. 

For one reason or another\ neither this draft nor any of 
the half-do:tcn successive ones which were introduced at 
intervals from this date to the end of the century, actuall}^ 
passed the legislature, and it was not till June 13 * 1903, that 
Italy obtained, as we have just sceiL a general Act, which 
abrogates, with certain exceptions given in its tliirt>' fifth 
article, all the earlier local regulations so abundant in the 
different parts of the peninsula. It must be confessed that 
the Act as it stands compares very' unfavourablyi as re¬ 
gards its foniip with the earlier drafts which Mariotti has 
printed in liis useful work. The fact is that a measure of 
the kind when first introduced is generally both logically 
arranged and clearly expressed, but it finally emerges from 
the Parliamentary’' battle-field in a somewhat ragged and 
disjointed condition. The Italian Act is no exception to the 
rulCji and to go through it clause by clause would be weari¬ 
some- It has not even the useful grouping of the articles 
under chapters of the draft of 1872* w'heru chapter I was 
headed ' Preservation of Momimenls and of Objects of Art and 
Archaeology'; chapter II, * Exportation and Sale of Monu- 

^ FwTh*iTTcin Wk-n* p. that «he redsan 

for wna ihc thMleaicfti iavti^iui] uf ilic dgliu pdtfjiEe iciwucr^hii?. 
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ments ai^d of ObjtcLs of Art and Archaeology’; chapter III. 
"Archaeological excavations*; and chapter IV, 'Commissions 
of Preservation \ The thirty seven articles of the law of ig02 
have no such grouping and are anything but clear in their 
wording. The main intention of the measure appears to be 
to check the sale to foreign purchasers of works of art which 
arc part of the national wealthy but the difficulty of interference 
w'lth the rights of private proprietorship has been the cause 
of considerable obscurity and confusion in the various articles* 
As a foci, In ilic next year after the passing of the main Act, 
that h to s;iy on June 1903, there was issued a short 
supplementary Act of a temporary character wdiich contains 
provisions prohibiting the export of works of art more drastic 
than d^ose of the main Act. On July ijf 1904, there 
promulgated the official * Regolamento ' or code of regulations 
for the practical cariying out of the two Acts, and this is of 
cour.se of gn^t help In their interpretation* The essential 
element in tlie legblation however, a Catalo^c or schedule of 
works of art^ constantly fcTerred to in the texts and tlie 
regulations, has not yet seen the lights 

Taking the Rcgolamento tc^ether v^ddi the texts of ttie 
two Acts, we may hazard the following summary of their 
main proviiiions. In the Act of 1902 the first thirteen articles 
deal with tJie relation of the authorities to movable and 
immovable monuments in the hands of corporations or private 
individuals. Articles lourteen to seventeen are concerned 
with e.xcavations, eighteen to twenty two wdth the care for 
and acquisition of specimens for museums, twenty three and 
tw enty four with tlie catalogue just referred to, twenty five to 
thirty four mainly with penalties, ivhile article iliirty five 
abrogates former provisions, tliirty six refers to the contem- 
piated Kegolamento and thirty seven substitutes new rates 
on e.xport&d works of art for those previousl}' in force. The 
Act of June 27, 1903, has only four clauses all dealing with 
the prohihitton of exportation of works of art, but it was only 
10 remam in force for tivo years. The Kegolamento runs to 
four hundred and cighlecn articles, and is conveniently divided 

I Ai>uut tbii W poUcan' p. 
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into thr<!c Parts, iradi with a subdivision into * TitoU^ Chapn 
tcrSi ajic 3 Articles. 

The Regcslckincnto devotes Fart I to a subject not dealt 
with In the Acts, 'The Ordinance of the Bureaux and 
Com missions for tlie Fr^ervation of Monuments and Objects 
of Antiquity and Art’. Before the Act of 1902 there had 
been an extensive service of Comniissjons, Inspectors, and 
the like, in difTcrent parts of ihc kingdom, and for these there 
13 now substituted a coordinated system applying to the w'hole 
country^ The system is not how^cver centralized to the same 
extent as tliat of J'rancc. The ancient provincial divisions 
of the country arc still recognized and the administration h 
carried on at centres comes^wnding to tlicse divisions. There 
are four branches of the administration, one for monuments; 
another for excavations, museums, and objects of antiquity ; 
a third for galleries and objects of art; and a fourth for the 
superintendence of exportation. There are about a dozen 
cen tres. For tnonu merit ad m in islration; the ki ngdom is di vided 
into tea provinces, I^ Piedmont and Liguria; 11 , Lombardy j 
HI, Venetia; IV, Emilia and Romagna; Vt Tuticany; VI,The 
March and Umbria; VH. The Province of Rome; VIiL The 
Southern Provinces; IX, Sicily; X, Sardinia. (For the other 
branches tlie division is slightly differciiL) I hese provincial 
establishments arc commonly called * Ufhzi Kcgionali per la 
Conservaziono del Monumenti' and they act as advisory ami 
as executive boards under ihe Minister of Public Instniction. 
Each has a staff of Superintendents, Inspector^ Architects, 
Draughtsmen^ OverscerSj and minor olhcials. Besides these 
state-appointed officials, there are eaJJed in to give honorary 
aid persons of artbtic culture and e-xperjeiice, who form with 
the higher officials Provincial Commissions for the Preserv^ation 
of Monuments and Objects of Antiquity and Art. There is 
also at Rome a Central Commission composed of "eighteen 
^ members selected from amdng persons of most authority for 
' their learning in archaeological historical, or artistic subjects, 
*aiid nominated by Royal Decree* ^ There are tivo sections, 
one for ancient the other for mediaeval and later art, and they 
’ Avt. 
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for 111 a privy council for the* Miniisler on all that conconi^i the 
care and tlic ptfciorvation of tlie archaeological and artistic 
patrimony of the nation^ In most respects the Central 
Commission will supersede the earlier Glunta Superiore di 
Eelte Arti which was instituted in 1844, but the Giunta is still 
to exercise such of its fu net ions as are connected with the 
artistic instruction and output of the day^. 

The above machinery is to carry out the provisions of the 
laws 1902 and 1903, and Art, l of the former ^ates that 
the subject matter of the Act comprises ‘ monuments and 
"immovable and movable objects which have aittiquarran or 
' artistic value". Buildings and objects of art by living authors 
or not more than fifty years old are excluded from it> 
operations (Act, 1)^ The next dozen articles (Act, 2-13) 
contain tlie chief provisions of die Act and must be read in 
canncction with Part III, Titoli ) and 2 (Reg,, 101-315), of 
the Regolamcnto, headed ' On the Presenilation of Monuments 
and Objects of Antiquity and Art". 

The crux of the matter is the sale or exportation of 
monuments or movable objects of art These may belong 
(1) to ecclesiastical corporations, (a) to civil corporations, 
(3) lo private individuals. Ecclesiastical prqpert>' and property 
of special value belonging to civil bodies caninot be sold to 
individual purchasers, though the Minister may authorize a 
sale from erne c<jrporation to another (Act, 2, 3)1 Property 
not of special value* belonging to such bodies can be ^old 
without such restriction but only b)' leave of the Minister 
(Act, 4X In the case of property belonging to these bodies, 
no repairs nor alterations can be carried out w^ithout the 
authoriKation of the Minister (Act, 10). When the property 
is in die form of a monument and belongs to communes, care 
has to be taken that new constructions do not interfere with 
the view' of, or die lighting of^ the monument {Act^ 13). The 
right of initiating the process of expropriation (according to 

^ kcgalunmtQ, Art. 53. * 

^ ibitL, Art, 405) t 

■ TKcse of iiTye are lo ht (itfid an ihe auUiiinly of the ataloguo 

nlaroicl^ natmiiarvwJ to in |!i#«iviraUo4tr 
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the iiltler la.w of 1S65) is given to monument aiimtnlstra.tor& 
(Act, 7)*. 

In the case of monuments or works of art in private 
possession the following are the provisions of the Act. 

No propdetor may demolish or alter monumental remains 
exisb'ng on his estate unless he can convince the authorities 
that they are n ot worth presentation (Act, 11), nor without 
express leave do any work upon any part of them that is 
exposed to public view (Actj lo). If the officials responsible 
for the care of monuments become aware tliat works of repair 
or protection are necessary on a monument in private hands, 
they can call on tJie proprietor to cany these out w'ithin a 
certain time, and if he fail to do this they can step in and 
execute the work required^ charging the proprietor -ivitli the 
economic value of the improvement (Act, 12; Reg., i27-S)L 
If the private proprietor desire to sell a monument or object 
of art of special value, or have entered into a contract for such 
a sale with another party, he must give timely notice to the 
proper authorities, and must also make the proposed purcha-ser 
aware that the object is one on which the authorities have a 
lien (Act, S ; Reg,, 115-118), In such cases of desired or 
proposed sale the government has a dght of pre-emption, that 
must be exercised or Avaived within a space of three months, 
which can however be extended to six (Act, 6 ; Reg.^ 123-4). 
If the proprietor desire to sell his property to a foreign 
purchaser, and the government have vvaived its nglit of 
pre-emption^ article E of the Act allows the exportation, 
subject to s|x:cLal progressive rates of export duty according 
to value. These rates are given in the last article^ no* 37^ of 
the Act, and amount to j . on the first L. 5000 7 

on the second^ 9"/^ on the third, and n on the fourth 
h. 5000, w'ith a final limit of In the Regolamento a 

long chapter of sixty three articles (353 to 315) goes minutely 
into the whole matter of exportation, but all this appears in 

* Artkk of Uic Law K^proj^rCoticn iii iB6i, ma. a runs w rollout : — 
^tCveiy luiloricaJ monum^kt <ur aalicrrisJ of an iiainovabk kintl, tbc 

^prmcrvaLHHs of wbich h In duigtr io lon^ as it Cjantiaups In the |X)S44SSEOti of acij 
^CurparaCtoxL or priva4'e Cllk^tcn. can bs aci^QTred hj thu State, hf Pru^iaCn or by 
* Conamiirh^ trj’ the pn>Ct^ of exfimprialiud for of pyLUc alilitiy.," 
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the mi^ntimc to bti superseded by the short supplementary 
Act of June 27^ igoj, which prohibits for a space of two ycani 
all exportation of U'orks of art of recognked vajuc^ or such 
as seem to the offldals in charge of the matter to have a 
notable archaeological or artistic impcirtance. 

Article 23 of the Act, and Part IJ of the Regofantento, 
articles 62 to tOQ, are ccfnccmed with the important matter of 
tile Catalogue or schedule of monuments and works of art, 
according to wiiich the value of the objects in question is 
to be fixed. According to Reg*, 62, Uiere are to be two 
catalogues, one of immovable objects ur buildings aod the 
remains of these, and the utlicr of movable objects of 
antiquarian or artistic value. Cach catalogue is to be in 
two parts, one for entries belonging to private persons, the 
other foe entries belonging to corptjrate boditHs. Objects 
belonging to private persons can be inserted either on the 
initiative of their owners or olhcially. Official insertions 
however are to be confined to objects of which the value 
is so great that tJicir export.atioii from the kingdom ‘would 
constitute a serious toss to the artistic i^atrimony of the nation 
'and to history'(Reg, ( 36 ; Act, 23). Notification is to be 
given to private proprietors and to corjiorations of the insertion 
of properly belonging to them. Such itiscrtion carries with 
it important legal consequences. Tlie mere insertion is to 
be a recc^nition of archaeological or artistic value, but in the 
case of certain objects there is to be an itidication of special 
value, and objects thus distinguished arc to occupy a special 
position under the law. Thus corporations may not sell such 
objects to individuals (Act, 2j. Private persons must give the 
government in regard to them the right of pre-emption (Act, 6) 
and in the meantime no such objects may be sent out of the 
kingdom (Act of 1903). A necessary provision is contained 
in Act, Si according to W'hich, before the promulgation of the 
catalt^uc, an intimation from the Alinistor to the proprietor 
tliat such and such an object is officially regarded as of special 
value, is to carry with it the same legal consequences as the 
ofiicial insertion m the catalogue. 

The directions given for the catalogue in tJie Regolamciito 
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show that ft fs intended to be most scairching and elabortiLc\ 
and in view of the vast treasure in works of art of almost all 
kinds of which Italy is the repository, it will be, if it is ever 
completed, the most comprehensive w'ork of the kind in exist¬ 
ence, According to articles 75 and 76 of the Regolamento 
every edifice orniin is tn l>e entered with its situation^ the name 
of its proprietor^ description, the century of its origin and if 
possible the builder's name; with a note of all inscriptions on 
it and of all the works of art permanently attached thereto* 
and any other parLictilars that may usefully be added. In 
the case of a movable work of art we are to have its descript ion ^ 
dimensions and materfal ] the subjectp if any^ represented; the 
name of its author or the schctol and century to which it 
belongs; with all indications,such as inscripliotis, restorations^ 
parts wanting-p etc., that may serve for its better idenrificalfoR. 
According to article 35 of the Act of 190Z this stupendous 
catalogue ivas to be completed within 3 year I As a fact only 
a small portion of it has sscen the ligliL This small portion 
consists in a list of 'objects of special value for history and 
for ait belonging to private persons"* and was issued in 
December 1903, in accordance with the subsidiazy Act of 
June 27, 1903, which deals, it will be remembered, with the 
prohibition of the export of artistic treasures. The catalogue 
in question contains a list of works of unique v^due that are 
on no conditions to be allowed pcrrnancntly to leave the 
Country^anrl we find in it masterpieces like tlic Greek marbles 
in the Villa Albani and Prince Giovarielirs ' Immlly of 
Giorgione" at Venice There are Diiiy about 150 entries. 
The full catalogue^ as will easily be understood^ represents a 
vast labour and it will probably be a long time before it is 
completed, though the work is being pushed fonvard with all 
diligence^ Shortly before tlie passing of the Act of 1902 
there was published a sort of preliminary sketch of a catalogue 
of architectural monuments, that is to be regarded not as part 
of the final catalogue but as a preparation for it^, 

* Inramuubq kifliny lumktlknt hj the Cicneral [i^rtESion of Aniiq-qliKi and the 
Fine Arts \n I he ^'HatRlry ufFtilillc luictruetkfflH 

^ degfi £df^ii Rciaia, 19*53. 
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The section:: of the Act relating to excavations, articles 
14^17, are dearly expressed, and as this is a matter which 
partly concerns foreigners, they are of suiRcient importance to 
be translated verbatim. 

‘Art 14. 

'WhosKjever desires to undertake excavations for tlie 
‘discovery of antiquities must make application to the 
‘Minister of Public 1 n.structiont who is empowered to 
■supervise them and to make notes and drawings. He 
‘may also put off the commencement of the work—^tliough 
‘not beyond three years—and may suspend it, whenever 
‘owing to numerous demands coming at the same time it is 
■not possible to supervise at once all the excavations, or 
■ whenever the proper scientific methods for such excavations 
‘ are not being observed. 

' Foreign institutes or foreign citizens who, witli the consent 
■of the government, and under conditions to be from time to 
‘time laid down, undertake archaeological excavations, mtjst 
‘hand over as a gift the objects found to one of the public 
' collections of the kingdom. 

* In all other cases the government has a right to the fourth 

* part of the discoveries or the equivalent value. 

•The details with regard to the cxercl.ije of this right rvill 
be indicated in the regulations for carrying out the present 
law, 

■Art 15. 

■The manager of an excavation must give immediate 
' notice of the discovery of any monument or object of art 
'or antiquity. Anyone who makes a discovery by accident is 
' bound by the same obligation. 

‘In both cases tare must he taken for the safety of the 

* monument that is brought to light, and this must be left 
‘untouched till it has been inspected by the competent 
‘ authority. The government is bound to have it visited and 

* examined as soon as possible. 

■ In the case of a discovery of monuments or objects of 
‘ancient art made in connection witli any kind of eiccavation, 
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' tlie AutKoritics may adopt any measures of safety and pre* 
'caution that they may think ncctssarj- or useful for assuring 
' tile preservation of the remains and preventing their degra- 
' dation or ruin. 

‘Art, 16. 

'For public and scientific reasons the government may 
'carryout oceavations on ground which is not state property. 
‘ TTie proprietor will have a right to compensation for an)' 

■ loss or injury that he may suffer tlirough such excavations, 

■ The public utility of the work will be declared by decree 
‘of the Minister of Public Instruction after consultation with 

■ the Council of State. The compensation, when it cannot he 
‘ amicably settled, shall be determined according to the scale 
‘ indicated in articles 65 and following of the law of June 25, 
' iSCj, no, 3359, in so far as this is applicable. 

'Of the objects discovered in the excavation, or of their 
' money equivalent, a fourth part vrill belong to the proprietor 
' of the ground and the remainder to the government. 

'Art 17. 

'When remains or monuments are discovered of such 
'importance that the public intcfest demands that they be 
'preserv'ed and public access rendered possible to them, the 
‘government shall be empowered definitely to expropriate the 
‘ground in which are the remains or the monuments, as well as 
'that necessary to enlarge the excai'ation and construct a 
*path of access;. 

■ The declaration of the public utility of such expropriation, 
'after taking the opinion of a competent commission, is made 
' by Royal Decree on the proposal of the Minister of Public 
'Instruction, after the procedure mdieated in article 12 of the 
‘law of June 25, 1865, no. 2359.' 

The later articles of the Act, nos, 35 to 35, deal with 
penalties for the infriogement of tlic prescriptions with which 
we have been dealing. These ,are fines from 50 to lo^ooo Lire, 
or £2 to ,£400. Any offender who docs not pay his fine can 
be dealt with under the Penal Code, art. 19 (Act, 33). 
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[t needs hardly to be said that the cliief actiiHty of the 
officials in charge of monument administration in Italy is not 
devoted to carrying into force the restrictive measures which 
have now' been indicated. What chiefly occupies them is the 
supervision of the public museums and collections and the 
upkeep of the countless ancient buildings over which the 
state exercises ownership or control. The work is primarily 
that of needful repair, though artistic •restoration’ is often 
overdone in the Italy of to-day as it is in most other Eurojwan 
countries. A report of what is accomplished year by year 
is issued by the Minister of Public Instruction under the 
title L' AiHiaiuistrasione deUf AatUhita £ Belle Arti in Italia. 
Taking the issue for 1901-3* we find that there are several 
sections in the report. First comes a notice, occupying 160 
pages, of all the works of repair or restoration carried out on 
the arti.stic and historical monuments of the kingdom. The 
division is by regions and prm'inccs. A couple of extracts may 
be taken almost at haiard. ‘ REGIONE III—VENETO. 
’rkOVlNCIA 1>I VKNEZIA. VENll/JA— E.X-Schifla di San 
‘ Mane, era Oipda/e eivile,—U magnifico soffitto dt legno 
'intagliato del quattrocento, nella sal a di S. Marco, & in 
'condiaioni pexstme, par le corrosion! dei tarli e t danni 
cagionati dal tempo. L* Uflicio regionalc si fe rivolto al 
•Consiglio d' amministrarione per ottcncmc le nccesaarie 

* riparazionl Ha trovato buone disposizioni, c intanto ha 
‘consigliato un cxpcrimcnto parziale col liquido diiiinfctlante 
'del Trois, giii adoperato con buon csito jk:1 risanamento 
'd' antichi legni intagliatlV 

■ REGIONE IX—SICILIA, I’ROVlXCIA Dl CIRfiENTL 
‘NAKO — Arttieo Dtiema ,— L' Ufficio region ale ha fatto 
‘eseguire i lavori di assicurazlonc provvisoria alle fabbriche 

^ Rutru^ TipiPgir:ai4i;i Ceilcinh r 90 ^- 

3 + F^nufr ^JMir Afaivat Chu TTic tpli^ilkl wSinji uf 

'inUkl wood of Che EfSecnili ccolufj in tlic ulcun of St Matk is in a TCrjr 
‘ceJkUtk^n tiiriKig^ tbe oF wunns and the injiarics HUied hy r lm^ 

* FEginml jvJialn-ihlralioil la the ccriUaci]. of Tnaruj^ciDcnt for puqias^or 

*secuiini; ike ijec*iSd,ry t4|k3.irg. il round crery drdre* la do wiviil iriLv r»dcd 

in [he mCAtllkUH; Hai a partial cxpcrimcfil with a pf^escrntiTC! Eir|tiltr 

'iluE ItA^ jitit’a aheaily iwl mth vittsi to urr»t d«isiy in jnloM 
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'ddranlico Duomo. La spesa rdutiva di 1 * 1519^73 verac 
"sostenuta dd Ministero ddia Istmzionc 

The next section h headed SffTE'/and contains 
a record of all excavations and tiiclr results. Four pages arc 
occupied with a summary of the year's work on the Roman 
Forum and Palatine. A report on museums and picture 
galleries follows^ ivith lists of acquisitions. A section of forty 
pages is devoted to a record of measures proposed or taken 
or forbidden with regard to movable works of art in the 
pOR.ses^ion of ecclesiastical or civil corporations. Sometimes 
a demand for permission to alienate a w^ork of art is granted 
by die authorities^ and at other times it i^ refused. Processes 
are set on foot against those who have alienated an artistic 
treasure without leava The various Uffizi R<^"onali re[>cirt 
on the restoration of works of art or on their removal, and 
occasionall^r record the discovery of some hitherto concealed 
treasure. Special commissions are appointed to go over 
collections with a Wcw to the purchase of a portion by the 
state. Thi.s w'as done in 1901-2 in the case of the collection 
of Prince ChigL Another commission considered the question 
of the reparation of the famous Tintorettos in the Scuola di 
San kocco at Venice. 

In another part the Giunta Superiorc di llelle Arti reports 
on matters concerning mctdem .T4t aad artistic institutions^ 
and the musical and dramatic arts occupy a closing section, 
1 he whole book of mom than 300 pages forms an interesting 
record of vju'ious labours, the extent of wfuelt is a measure of 
the immensity of the artistic wealth ef the country^ 

TJierc remain.s to be given a brief notice of the measures 
in force to sceure not so much the protection of ancient 
artistic monumenUip as the proper laying out and ordering of 
cities and the general amenity of the streets. 

Italy IS in a vcir>' favourable position in these negardSp and 
the authorities of her cities seem to have greater aed ill clan 

* * Tht i^giooAl Aclmintfirmtiai) has fiimtcd l^ be Cxccufccil 

"the Works needful to Bccuie I fie ItnlnEable of ihc andi«iit tallicdni]. ‘ITi-c 

invofyedp fimrnmtmg lo L 1^19.7^ his been liOrtu; by the 

■Mimstirr iif labile IfistnjLlItjfl,'' 
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power of an aesthetic kind than those of any other land. It 
doeii not of course follow tliat the moat sagacious use is 
always made of these powers; what we are concenied with 
at the moment is the existence of these powers and their 
extent 

Those interested in Italian cities arc familiar with the 
term ' ptano rcgolatone This means a general scheme of 
civic improvement on a latge scale to which all rearrange¬ 
ments of frontages and routes of communication, and all 
rebuildings, must conform. By the Expropriation Law of 
1SG5, Art. 86, Communes with a population of at least f0,00Q 
are authoriiicd to draw up these plans ‘on which shall be 
‘ traced the lines which have to be observed in the recon- 
‘structicin of the inhabited area*. Such plans are of course 
super\'ised by the central authorities, who give effect to 
objections which may be raised against them. After due 
consideration, the' piano rcgolatore * will be appnn’ed by Roy'al 
Decree on the proposition of the Minister of Public Works 
acting after communication with the Council of State. The 
carrying of it out will then be a 'work of public utility and 
in favour of it the process of expropriation may be resorted 
to. A limit of time, not greater than twenty fin-e years, will 
be laid down within which the plan must be executed. 
WTierever it is in force all reconstructions must accord with 
it; ‘ the proprietors of lands and of the buildings upon them, 

‘ if thej’ desire to cany gut new constructions or to rebuild or 
' modify those that exist, whether by their own will or of 
‘ necessity, must conform to the schemes traced on the plan * 
(Art. S9); and 'any works executed in contravention of the 
' scheme shall be demolished, and the proprietor condemned 
' to a fine up to L. looo’ (^40) {Art 90V. 

It needs hardly to be pointed out what a pou-er for good 
this regulation places in the hands of municipal authorities, 
but all depends on the sagacity- and good ta.ste which have 
presided over the constitution of the plan. The ‘piano 
rcgolatore'of Rome, to take one conspicupus example, has 

' ™/// Sffrtpn’iBioHi /Vf tttHS/t di li«4na. .Scaxuiictia 
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been critkized from the aesthetk point of view with great 
freedom and in the writers opinion with a good deal of 
justice*. The long straight avenueSp such as the Via Cavour 
which has dislocated the topography of the Esqtiiline^ seem 
C|oite out of character with the natural configuration of the 
site of the Eternal City! On the other hand, if the scheme 
for the treatment of a city that is growing and becoming 
busier be a thoroughly wlII considered one^ Uking into 
account the proper balance of the new and of the old, and 
mindful of topograjiby and histor)^ as well as of the exigencies 
of modern busmess, then the more comprehensive it is the 
better* The Italian commuueSp with thdr'piani regolatori* 
providing for the civic improvemenU of a quarter of a century 
to come^ arc in a better position than British urban councilsj 
whose efforts in these diro^tions are too often tentative and 
accidental. ' There is often pointed out the immense advan¬ 
tage of working on a comprehensive scheme coveting a large 
district, as against our usual piecemeal and hand-to-mouth 
proceedings. Sir William Emerson, president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, in igoi even urged that “ the 
whole question of the rebuElding of London in spite of its 
enormous difficulty and the huge expense it would Involve, 
ought at Once to be taken In hand l^ There is in our system 
no doubt the compensating advantage that a mistaken policy, 
if only tried on a small scale, can be rectified in the future. 
In matters of this kind bow^ever^. so iniportant for the future 
well-being of our communities, there ought not to be vacilla¬ 
tion and doubt ft should not be beyond the capacity of the 
most sagacious minds in modem societies to evolve principles 
permanently right on which alt such schemes could be framed, 
and if these principles be followed the widest scheme will be 
the best* 

Another Italian institution, great in its capacity for good 
when w'orfced with juclgementp is the ‘regolamento edilizio* or 

^ for ci^raplf lie ieciare tjn lli« luljjcct by M. UtiljL tefetred to bric, 

J J7. 

* friJm a piper by the writer on ^ Urban L^^tfon in the IcUcroti of 

nily at Home |tr>d Abroad \ tn the ^oanmf qf /Mstiin/f 0/ Brfftii 

ThinI Series* tqJ. an* p, jo. 

ff. 
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code of building by-laws^ which towns are authonzed to draw 
up and enforce. If the expropnation law of 1S65 be the 
foundation for the system of" piani regolatorithe charter for 
tlie * rcgolainenti cdilizf * fs the Coitimunal and l^rovmcial 
Law of May 4, iSgS, no. 164, which -luthorizes Communal 
Councils to frame building by-laws with a view to preventing 
new buildings from injuring the appearance of city streets 
and places. Such local by-laws have of course to obtain the 
sanction of the central authorities, and arc under the control 
of the Ministry of Public Works. The aesthetic powers 
granted are probably greater than exist anywhere ebe in 
dvitized states. It is only in Germany, as we have seen (ante, 
p. I ] 5 fX 'l^hat an^'thirLg of the kind appears to exist, and in 
Germany the powers are mainly confined to the prevention 
of injuf}* to die traditional appearance of the older parts of 
towns ^ 

Local building regulations with provisions for aesthetic 
control exist in various Italian cities, but it wnl) be sufficient 
to quote from those of Rome The current Regulations for 
Civic Works (Regolamento Edilizio) of the Commune of 
Rome, dating from iSSj^ contain eleven chapters, of which 
the third is headed, ''Cmc€‘fytw^ dttMing'S 0/ 

artis/fc aM kist&rkat and runs as follow^s 

Art, ig. ' Existing buildings In the city and suburbs, 

* [x>ssej 5 sed of a distinctive artistic and historical character 
'which renders their conipletc presentation obligatory, shall 
^ be scheduled in a list ap[>i:ndod to these regulations. 

*Thb Ibt shall be draw'n up by the direction of the com- 
"muiial authorities wdth the approval of the Commissions for 
'Civic Works and for Archaeology* and of the Minister of 
' Public Instruction, within the space of three months after 

* the sanctioning of the present rtrgulations. 

Art* 20. * It is absolutely forbidden to execute on any 
^ building thus scheduled any kind of w'ork tending to modify 

^ Th4^ tlAliiin i^mntcfpal duchoriiy ii not perhaps quite vn ohilKcuia aboul 
icirt uf ptracr^alKm ju hi» Tctilunpc tin>lhcr. Qr twf hoi thangt the limc- 

hiJiHXLivd names oT hu ttrccts ami pbftii. Tlkq; iraiihrcinnatiuia nt * Vlu ilct 

the nwiti lainvuA street in Uir wQry, MitP * C-irw Umb^na M ti a rtvdl- 
SiflO cf ihe way wjrae modern ItalLanj (lie uncdtiei of old asAoeiaibn ! 
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' the disposition of its parts or endanger in any degree its 
‘stability; as for instance by addition to its height, by ciosing 
‘ or opening apertures, aiterirg cornices or other architectural 
‘ members, painting over cut-stone ornaments, and the like. 

‘ These provisions are appiJeabie in cquai measure to the 
' external and to the internal elevations of the said buildings, 
‘ witli their courts and adjuncts, in all cases where the artistic 
'and historical character above spoken of belongs also to the 
' interiors of the structures. 

Art. 2t. 'Only in exceptional circumstances can the 
' communal authority permit the execution of any work of 
‘ the kind on the said buildings; and in such a case only on 
‘ the special report of the Commission for Civic Works and 
■with the assent of the Minister of Public Instruction.' 

The ComjTiission for Civic Works (Commissione Ediliiiia) 
is composed of twelve members elected by the Civic Council, 
of whom six must be members of the Council, while the rest 
may be chosen from outside; the Syndic of Rome or his 
deputy is convener. The Commission is consulted on new 
building projects, and sanctions them when tliey are not 

■ contrary' to the general demands of art arid amenity, and to 

■ the provisions of the present regulations.* The regulations in 
other sections give power to the municipal authorities to 
order re-painting when buildings are coloured in such fashion 
as to injure tiic aspect of the city, to forbid attic storeys 
where aesthetic considerations are opposed to them, and 
generally to control the artistic treatment of frontages, 

T he schedule (Hlcnco), designed to accompany the regu¬ 
lations, took some years to draw up, and was issued in iS9€, 
wiien its authors presented it to the Council with the wish 
that it might help ‘ to preserve inuict the artistic patrimony 
wliich the centuries have handed down to our city’. The 
monuments are divided into the folbivirig classes :—(i) Basi¬ 
licas, Churches, Monastic Buildirigs. Hospitals and their 
adjuncts ; {2) Halaccs, Houses, inns (tlicsc arc in two classes 
according to their greater or Jess importance); (j) Forts, 
Towers, Bastions, Walls and Gates of the city ; (4) Operi 
Places, Monuments. Fountains, Obelisks, and the like. 
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BlRLIOGKArUY AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

Public General Ads:—The Anciem MonusnenU Prtstcction Act^ 

43 & 46 Vid- eh. 73 j The Ancient Monuments Protection (Ireland!) 
Act^ 1S92, S3 36 VicL ch. 4 &J The Ancient Manumcni^ prQtectmn 
Act, 1900, 63 & 64 Viet cL 34- 

Local and Personal Acts:—Chcslcr Improvement Act^ 1^34^47^4^ Viet 
eh. 339; Lnndon Cmnty CouncU, Geiwnil Pottos Act, lEgS, 

61 & 63 Viet eh- 221, § 6o| Edinburgh Corpoiation. Act, * 899 i 
Sl 63 Viet eh- 71, 43-48. Elc-t 

Infcmiaticn kindly supplied by the Secretary to H.BiI. First Commissioner 
of \V0rkS4 Reiums kindly coitmiunicaled from the Office of Works^ 
DnbliiL Reports and Papers Issned by the London County' Council^ 
and by other County Ceuncils^ 

C. P. Kains-Jackson, Oirr itftii fAi Ijimi Artfund 

T?nrm, with a preface by Sir John Lubbock, BarU M.P, Lond. 1S80. 
David Murray, LL,D+p F»S.A^, Aff /Af l/mUd 

pritstrvatiajf arfd 0/ cur And^rd 

mg^ftts. Glasgow, rS9(i 

Some portions of what follows have lUready appeared in QMorffrfy 
and TAg- For permbsion to use this malicr the 

wrrter^s best thanks are offered to the proprietom and editors of the 
Review and of the Joumai 

ThH United Kingdom po&^esses Ancknt Monument Acts, 
buL except in Iretandp there is little direct participation by 
the State in the work which these Acts arc designed to further. 
If we judged from the charges to the accoijTit of monuments 
in our annual budgeLs, we should say that in Britain govern¬ 
ment did less for monuments than is done in any other 
European country- The same how-ever might be affirmed 
about the higher education or about the Church. Government ^ 
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contribiite^s to these surprisingly little^ yet it would be a 
mistake to conclude from this that Britons are indifferent 
either to learning or religion. The truth is that in the United 
Kingdom there are immense endow men ts, independent of 
government resources^ which are charged with the upkeep 
of great oducationa] establishmentSt like tile Universities and 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as with the 
furtherance of leligious agencies and undertakings of everj" 
kind. When these endowments faik what is wanting is made 
up largely by the private inunificencc of individuals. Though 
this last source of revenue for public purposes may not How 
quite so freely in Britain as in the United States, yet it senses 
to supply deficiencies which in other countries of Europe 
would be met by grants from governnietit. 

Let us take for example the case of the most important 
class of ancient monuments in France and in England^ the 
mediaeval cathedrals. In the former country the cathedrals 
are state property and the upkeep of them and of the 
episcopal paUces accounted in the French budget of i^g6 
for nearly sixty thou^sand pound^n 

In England thecathedrab and their adjuncts are indepen¬ 
dent of the statc^ and are administered out of the proceeds 
of cndovi^mentSp from some of vt'hich the institutions have been 
benefiting for something like a thousand years. When there is 
some sudden or special demand, as for repairs or rotoration, 
recourse is had to tlie freewill offerings of the faithfut^ and if 
government add a subsidy this comes rather as a private 
subscription than as a matter of ofliciaJ routine 

In F>ance again the country churches belong for the cnost 
part to the Communes, and tlic French Monument Act of 
1887 supplies machinery w^hich enables the state first to 
schedule any such building as a historical monument^ and then 
to take it under official protection. In England on the 
contrary the churches are held by curious tenures^ partly 
private and partly ecclesiastical, which have a good deal of 
interesting hbtor]," behind them, and neither the government 
nor any public administrative body of a secular kind has any 
responsibility for their upkeep^ or any control over their 
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treatment*. ! n other words^ across the Channel gcjvemment 
IS oJTifrially chatted with control authorized to exercise 
such control if U desire, over practically all the ecclesiastical 
mDiiuments of tlie country, whereas in England the direct 
concern of the state in tins extensive and important class 
of monuments has no effective existence. It must be repeated 
however, that, as in the eases of learning and religion, so here 
there is no reason to conclude from government inaction in 
Britain that French caQiedrals and other churches are better 
cared for than our own- The point is that with ourselves the 
sphere of government interference in the matter of munuments 
IS far less extended than among our neighbours across the 
narrow^ sea^ but the monuments themselves do not necessarily 
suffer. 

It would be interesting to institute a comparison from the 
$anie point of view bebvecn Great Britain and other European 
countries besides France, and to ascertain how far our own 
specially national way of doing thijigs, or letting things do 
themselves, explains tlic anomaly of our public ifidiffeTence 
to matters which abroad are made the subject of elaborate 
arrangements* Such a series of comparisons would however 
lead us too much into detail, and it will be suffident to point 
out generally wherein our official machiiier>% judged by the 
continenl^ standard. Is defective. 

The class of monuments specially contemplated in this 
book are ancient architectural monuments, and it is regard 
to these that our own arrangements are most to seek. On 
mu^cum^ and galleries and public collections^ at an^^ rate in 
England and Ireland, there i$ a large tliough by no means 
excessive expenditure, and art on its educational side has 
for a long series of years been fostered witii considerable zeal, 
though not always in the past with the highest wisdom. In 
the case of one particular class of objects included under the 
wide sense of the term 'monument' explamed in the First 
Part (ante, page i6 f.>. the Eritbh government has set an 
example to others* This is the class of H istcrical Mamiscripts, 

* Except Kfiarac in those casca whtre the Crcwn Car ^ pab]ic body 
|o hold ihfr id ihe living. 
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on which thotf as a standing Cornmissioji appointed in 1S69. 
The obicct of the Commission is ' to iaiquirc what papers and 
manuscripts belonging to private famiHcs and institutions are 
extant which would be of utility in the itlnstration of history* 
conslitutional law, science^ and genend literature \ and in 
pnrsuniiceof tltis object the Commission has already exam I ned 
more than five hundred public and private collections of 
unpublished documents. In a debate on the Ancient 
Monyments l^rotection Act* ultimately pasised in 1S82, 
attenrion was called by Mr Cochran Patrick to *a remark¬ 
able contrast bctwi^n the way In which iv'O in this country 
treated our recorded history and our unrecorded history^ He 
believed no countr}." in the w^orld had taken greater care of 
its written records, or done more to place tliem within the 
reach of every historical student; hut while that was sq^ he 
believed that no couiitr}" in Europe had done [ess to preserve 
the remain^; and relics of pre-historic ages, which w^ere all the 
records w^e could have of a very considerable j>ortioii of the 
history of these islands"/ In going on now' to show- how 
little we do officially for ancient monuments in the narrow^er 
and more usual sense, it is w'cl! to rcmcitiber that there are 
some departments in w^hich this mdifTerence is not shown. 

For the supervision and upkeep of architectunil monuments 
ive have no State Commisaion.^ no staiT of Inspectors* nor Cus¬ 
todians, and ([jerhaiits happily) no official restorers, the presence 
ofw'homorofsomeof w hom in most other countries is signalized 
in these pages. The official inventoiy cannot be said to existj 
and in this matter Great Britain is in an almost isolated 
position, as there are hardly any European countries that have 
not set on foot, and partly carried through, schemes of the 
kind* On the other hand there has been considerable and 
long'Slanding activity in Britain on the part of private societies 
and of individuals, of which some notice has been already 
given in the First Part, | Ancient rnonumejits and beautiful 

*■ Minfiifiti ZVAsT-cf, ccLix, 

* nifl <>ej«ra.t fitl Rivers hel4 ihe of InipeCt??r qI Andnll Monii- 
menta linJer ihc Act of preiCEitly to be notiq^, bill wpou boi- ^eatli in i^oq 
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natural scenic and sites have found in John Ruskin and in 
William Morris defenders as elEX^ueitt and as able as Victor 
Hu^oor VioHet-Ie-Duc^ and though no one on this side of the 
Channel has shoivn all the indefatigable s:eal and organising 
ability of de CaumonC yet innumerable local antiquaries and 
officials of antiquarian societies have been activelj^ at work on 
oar loosely compacted British ' Dcnkmalptlege"* 

The credit of initiating direct legislation on the subject m 
the British Farliarnent belongs to Sir John Lubbock^ now 
Lord Avebury* and the history of his endeavours to secure 
the passing of the Act wliich bears his name is not a little 
instructive. The Bill was first introduced in die Commons 
in iEy3, Mr Gladstone being then in power. It was read a 
second time* but as the government refused to promise any 
money It ivas witlidrawn in Cominittee fn 1874 under the 
administration of Mr Disraeli it was again brought In, but, 
opposed b3^ Mr Cavendish Ikintinck as *a measure of spoliation", 
Et was thrown out on ihe second reading b}' a majority of 
fifty three. In 1875 It did better, and the second reading was 
voted by a majority of twenty two, though in the debate even 
' I Iistoricus*, in the person of Sir William ! Iarcourt/opposed 
it on the ground of Its interference with the rights of propert>''t 
The Bill was withdrawn in Committee. It ivould be tedious 
to trace its further progress m debiihbut in one of the final 
debates in 1&S2 Sir John Lubbock reported that the Bill had 
been read a first time on nine occasions, it had passed its 
second reading six times, been steered successfully through a 
select Committee and a Committee of the ivhole Hpuse* and 
had even been read a second time in the House of Lords 
tJiough aftenvards dropped for want of time. 

In the course of these debates some illuminating items of 
informatliQiU were vouchsafed to the I louse. The mover of 
the Hill, for example, stated that farmers had a penchant for 
caning away ancient tumuli, because the bones of the mighty 
dead which they contained rendered the earth spedally good 
for manure. An eloquent plea for prt^rvation in the intcrKts 
of future scions of the English-speaking race at large was 
’ //dwja^'4 ccxKni^ 90a 
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u!^ed in iSjs by Mr Fergiison, some sentences from which 
were quoted in the First Part, ante, page 31. An instance of 
a peculiarly I libcrnian form of ^ Dcnktn alp liege ^ hs too 
amusing to be omitted A certain great Irish nobleman 
possessed the mins of a very interesting histon'cal castle; and 
wishing to prcscr\^e tJiese from damage ho directed his agent 
to have a wall built round the field in which they w^ere 
situaictl. The agent provided him with a splendid wall, 
but employed in its construction al] the stones of the ruined 
castle! 

The reports of the various debates show that the argument 
as to interference with rights of property was the main, though 
not the onijv one urged against the measure. Some professed 
friends of ancient monuments objticted to the machincr^^ 
propfjscd, or to the constitution or the limitation of the 
schedule of monuments afifised to die Bill, but the cry of 
'spoliation' w'as continually making itself heard. It was 
pointed out that the same plea of interference with private 
rights had been urged against the appointment of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission^ though as a fact the Commission 
had had mom voluntarj^ applications from owners who wished 
their MSS examined than they were able to deal with. The 
Opponents of the Act persisted however in regarding it a.s 
distinct interference never before attempted ivith the rights or 
enjoy ment of private propertyand before it could be passed 
the Bill had, on this side of it, to be essentially modificdH The 
Bill, as introduced and fought through rarliament up to iSSSj 
posscfiscd a compulsory' clause sin^tlar to^ though Jess drastic 
than, the compulsory' clauses of continental Monument Acts, 
If an owner wished to destroy an acicicnt monument on the 
schedule he would be bound under the Act* as drawn, to offer 
it for purchase at a valuation by tlie Treasury''. As explained 
by Sir John Lubbock the principle of the Bill was that, after 
proper notice had been given, an ow'iicr of one of the montiinents 
comprised in the Bill, who wished to destroy it, should, at least, 
give the country the option of purchasing it at a fair price\ 

* Mr Eo^lwell, D/Saf4ft CeXXXHi 1550. 

“ iljki, cexXXVlIi 
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This provision it was apparetitly found impossible to carry 
through. In iSSi at any ratc^ when Mr Gladstone had 
returned tfj power^ the author of the Act, instead of again 
moving it, carried in the House a resolution calling on the 
government to take the matter up officially, and the result 
finally was that in 18S2 the Act, as modified, was introduced 
hy the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords and carried 
rapidly through, the same good forttine attending it in the 
Commons a fodnigiit latctp so that it tuxeived the Royal 
Assent on August 1882, I’he Lord Chaiicellur in intro¬ 
ducing the measure cLscprcssIy stated tliat the difference 
between this atid tiie previous measures w'as, that in this there 
w'as no compulsory power of interference with any ancient 
mofiumcnth but it is notew^orthy that the echo of the old cry 
still made itself heard. There was a protest in the House of 
Commons against Hhe invasion of the rights of pro|>erty T,vhich 
was to be carried out under the Bill in order to gratif^^ the 
antic|uariaD tastes of the fcvi' at the public expense’^ \ and in 
the Lords it svas said that the Bill 'interfered very seriously 
with the rights of property’*. The speaker in the Commons 
was Mr Warton, in the House of Lords die late Marquis of 
Salisbury, 

When wc compare the ample machinery for tlic official and 
semi-officlaJ care of monuments on the Continenti with what 
has actually been done on similar lines in our own country, 
wc are inclined to describe our own measures as only shy and 
tentative efforts at arrangements which across the Channel 
and the North Sea are wdl-equippcd and in full working 
order. Some of the functions of the continental Minister 
in charge of the Fine Arts are fulfilled among ounsetves 
by the First Coirurtissioner of Works, and grateful recognition 
should be accorded to the sciences rendered to the cause by 
Ministers in this position. It is work however that is done 
in a measure sad and often only semi-officially. Of 

official measures the British Isles now possess the following :— 
(1) 'The Ancieni: Monuments Protection Act, 1882,45 ^46 
Viet. ch. 73, of which the history has just been given j (2) The 

* //anuifid'i CCLXKIIU 15* ’ UM., 15^ * libM.* 15. 
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Ancient Monuinents Protection {Ireland) Acfe^ 35 & 56 
Viet eh. 46; {3) The Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 
ffjoo, 63 St 64 Viet eh. 34; (4) One or two provisions in 
Municipal Acts applying to special to^vns or districts. The 
Act of rSS2 was based on a schedule of ancient monuments 
of outstanding imfXntance drawn up hy societies or committees 
of archaeologists in the three kingdoms^ This embraced 
sixty eight monuments or groups of monuinents^ in Great 
Britain and Ireland, ail but about hatf-a^do^en of which 
belong to the class generally termed prc-historic^ The 
main provision of the short Act itself was to the effect 
that the ow^ncr of any ancient monument to which the 
Act applied, might constitute the Commissioners of Works 
guardians of such monument, and that in such case the 
Comifiissioncrs should be thenceforward responsible for its 
upkeep, and for the purpose should have reasonable rights of 
access to it The cost was to be defrayed 'from moneys to be 
provided by Parliament ^ The Commissioners w^cre, on tlieir 
side, empowered to prevent any injury being done to the 
monument, even by the ow^ner thereof By the third clause 
the Commissioners, with the consent of the Treasury, tverc 
empoivered to purchase out of money voted by Farliaiiient 
an)' ancient monument to which the Act applied- The purchase 
was to be arranged in accordance with tlie I^nd Clauses 
Consolidation Acts\ hut the compulsor>' clauses of tb^ Acts 
were not to apply. Any purchase there Tore must be by 
agreemetiL It was further provided that other ancient 
monuments not in the original schedule might, at the request 
of thdr owners, be taken over in similar fashion into guardian¬ 
ship. Up to the present date twenty four of the original 
sixty eight monuments have been placed under the Com¬ 
missioners of Works, and eighteen fresh ones not in the 
original schedule have been added, all in England and 


^ Mohtimtitll'i utt StQBielirnpe and other citstnlecll^ cansLsdng in a number or 
umllor oblecli diHcb tannml^i, U^rc Jn estch OoA Al i^nc nionumeni on the li^|. 
The thre*!^ tLicuuli at N'tftumTiKv, [iip'fli.Eh, ilnJ KiiQv.'tli, by the liojTiC in JreJflU5d, 
arc mkonnl tc^^htir iA one. 40 ihai Ihe Email r oni at by counlitf^ 
t!bt» cDtriea hardly {fives d fair idrA oF th'd' whole RuinlK^r of monQinonE*. 

* ^ & H(^ Viet- chr eS (and AmcnElmcnt Act^ thereto of ld6o Aild 
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Scotland^ so that tht:re are now in all forty one in Great 
Britain BTider the protection of the law. So far as any 
expenditure is cmccrncd, these Acts have in Britain become 
almost a dead letter, u^hile since the death in igcso of the 
Inspector of Ancient HoniiiTEents, General Pitt Rivers^ no 
successor has been appointed to the pt^st. 

The case of Ireland has to be dealt with separately from 
that of Great Britain, though the Act of l88z applietl as much 
to Ireland as to any other part of the British Isles. As b 
usual with that much persecuted country, distressful Erin has 
had far better and more liberal treatmciit in the matter of 
monuments than the sister kingdoms* When the Irish Church 
Act of iR6g was passed^ many churches had fallen out of use 
that were at the same time worthy of preservation on artistic 
or hbtoricaJ grounds^ The care of these was accordingly 
placed in the bands of the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland, to be presented as nationaE monuments, and fifty 
tliousand pounds was set apart for their maintenance. At the 
time of the passing of the Ancient Monuments Act of 1SS2, 
a hundred and thirty four old Irish ecclesiastical buildings 
were in charge of these Commissioners, and under the Act of 
1882 they received tlie guardianship of seven monuments of 
the pre-historic class. In 1892 a special Act ivas passed for 
Ireland, extending the operations of the Act of 1882 to any 
ancient or mediaeval structure or monument with respect to 
which the Commissioners of Works are of opinion that its 
preservation is a matter of public interest by rea.son of the 
historic, traditional, or artistic interest attaching thereto. This 
can only however be done at the request of the owner of the 
monument. Under this Act of 1892 forty eight monuments, 
chiefly abbey ruins» ancLeiiE churches, round towers^ and the 
like, have been added to tlic list, ho that the whole number 
under the guardianship of the Board of Public Works in Ireland 
at the close of the year 1904 amounted to one hundred and 
eighty nine*. There is a^^ilable for their niamtenaucc a 

I Jl & 3^ VicL di. 4 a. Sec cIaUvC > 5 * 

* From Sl rrHons tbidly hf slw tSuarai tkt Dtihlin, Qcli>bf!r 
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yearly sum of about a thousand pounds^ which contrasts 
markedly with the niggard supplies i.H.^hich is all the monuments 
in Britain obtain from public sources. 

The English ofRcial intelligence, toiling after the nimble 
Irish wit, achieved In 1900 ' An Act to amend the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act, iS^2 \ by which the provisions of 
the Irish Act of 1S92 were applied to England and Scotland^ 
but in an amplified formi in accordance with which County 
Councils have the -same powers that were conferred in Ireland 
in f 3 S^ and 1892 on the Cammissioners of Works* This 
provision is of the utmosl; importsuice as introducing the 
German and Italian of local origanization in plate of 

the ccntrali^mtion of the former Acts. There is another clause 
to the effect that Comniissioncrs of Works or County Councils 
may receive voluntary contributions tow'ard the upkeep of 
any monument under their charge, and enter into agreements 
with an owner *or with any other person^ ^as to such main¬ 
tenance and presen-ation and the cost the^cof^ This again 
is a most promising provision, as it brings oflficial authorities 
into touch with private societies, such, for example, as the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
Beauty, as well as with individuals who may take special 
personal or local interest in some monument or group. This 
common action of official and private agencies is of the 
utmost Importance for a satisfactory treatment of the monu¬ 
ment question, and the want of this in the over-certtraliped 
France is specially commenred on by Dr Clemen in his work 
on the subject, A provision for the public access to monu¬ 
ments^ of which Commissioners or Councils are guardians 
under the Act, forms a useful adjunct, as tliere is no such 
provision in the original Act of i 332 . Such access Is however 
still subject to the good pleasure of the owner. 

Under the law of 1900 no action has been taken from the 
side of the Commissioners of Works, but there Is a pros[x:ct of 
Some activity among local autlioritifs. As regards London, 
in the of the London County Council for 1903-4 it is 

recognized that ^ under the Ancient 'Monuments Protection 
Acts, 1S82 and 1900, the Council is the authority fur pre- 
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serving any structLire, erection^ or monument or historical 
or architectural inlerest, or any remains oT such* in London 
or any adjacent countyV the gives son^e accoiint 

of its exercise of these potvers through its Historical Records 
and Buildings Committee. The most encouraging feature in 
this procedure is ihc fact that, already in 1S9S* before the 
passing of the public Act of 1900^ the London County 
Council had obtained the insertion of a clause in its General 
Powers Acl of that year, enabling it to purchase by agree¬ 
ment buildings and places of historical or arcliitectuml 
interest, and to undertake their maintenance, and in April, 
igoop the Council purchased for a considerable sum a certain 
ancient house in Fleet Street, for the purpose of preserving 
It as a historical monument, while utilissing it at the same 
time for modem ends^ 

Another function with regard to ancient monuinenis, 
which foreign states acknowledge as a duty but to which 
British governments have not yet, save in the case of mss,, 
set their hand, has also been undertaken by the London 


^ ITae faUowing is an CJCtmct ^fum ihe LqikIiW CoUiitr CbuncLIU for 

1^5-+; 'Under tile cwtfcmtd by ils Gcncnl ?nwen Aci, the 

Cotmdl <10 ^ti 3 Apn\ iyoo^ the rcoDmuiRmlitiofl of tlie G^JCtal Purposes 

CoitimilUW, decided to the frwhoia of 17, F|ett-sto»tp A tOEaJ 

cost arjfiOp^oo, Thin houw, wm tiuill in the reign of Jamoi Lt ftbmil the 

yav iSrOi for Ilcuryi Frinte of Wsslw:, ns nn office of the Diichy of Cornwall, Is 
An Almost uni'iue' li^Kciilien of tlie anrhiticcluiie of the^ pcriiHl, and coiilaJns a 
rrnrarkahlj tinp celling and sofitc good cAn/iag. The bouse U to bo portLiJIj 

rebuilt* at an cslimutol cost of "id the worit coEin.i^t«d wilL the Met 

ponion of the boose hm bcCA <»m|ihted. llav ^nmnd door b to be sef Mck for 
the parpose of wkicning Lhc street, whHc ibe fiunt mom on the ^nt ;^ovr« which 
conEsIoj the Ceiling olEnded to, nmj wbioli was ongioally the Councfi Cbojubcr, 
will h« TotabieiJ iq its present pchoticm on cantllevitts ftnd Opened to the public, 
Tbe preaeui face of the bnildlp^, wbicli ihere is reason to mppose k a false 

screen^ i^ Xo be rctnos^, anil live original front, ^^hich Is some 3o ini;b« behind 
tbe eAlstit^ ftoiiit, win thu4 be lo view. These worhs, bowertr, have 

hAd to be defewi for itie present pending ibe completion of ao agrecnujflt 

between the Cotlncil, the Ciiy of I^ondon Corpomtidn* and Ihc Society of the 
Inner Temple, with respect lo lhc land to be ihrown into the public way. The 
City of l^ndon Corponilion has eonlribulol lowajds the eont of Ihli 

meimorial/ Jl should be added that I he action of the CoundJ in connection with 
ihb house has. not passed witboal critkiim, and the intrinsic value of ||k huildii^, 
ail well as (be policy of its pnrqJtaBC have been caJMl In queilioli by tamt of the 
memUr^ 
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County Council, and this is the preparation of an inventory 
or register. The initiative thus shown deseives to be specially 
signaliiied, as the inventor)' is a necessary first step in any 
procedure designed for preservation, and It is greatly to be 
hoped that the partial measures set on foot in the metropolis 
may be followed by a .state scheme of inventoriiation covering 
the countr>' at targe. The itnjMjrtance of the subject justifies 
the inclusion here of an extract from the Preface to the 
first published volume of the London register, in which 
Mr Lawrence Gomme, now Clerk to the Council and formerly 
its statistical officer, narrates the initial steps taken in the 
work. 

'In (ggd, 2ist January, on the motion of Sir John 
Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), the Council resolved—“ That 
the following addition be made to the order of reference 
of the Genera! Purposes Committee—' To consider and 
report in the case of the contemplated destruction of any 
building of hi.stofic or architectural interest, what course of 
action the Council should adopt'’’...The Coininittee took 
active stcias to carry out the Cotincira wish, and on the 
23rd Tebruary, 1B97, reported to the Council what they had 
done with a view to giving effect to the above-mentioned 
resolution. In the first place the Committee deemed it 
essential that a list, as complete as possible, should be 
obtained of all buildings of historic or architectural interest 
in London, and they appointed a sub-committee to deal with 
the matter. With a view to obtaining the neecssarj' par¬ 
ticulars for such a list, a communication wa-s addressed to 
certain societies, several of which expressed their willingness 
to assist the Council. Subsequently it was decided that the 
best means of arriving at a s.atisfactory and expeditious mode 
of procedure would be to hold a conference with the various 
societies who had been asked kindly to assist the Council 
in the matter, and accordingly a conference took place at the 
County Hall on 4th December. 1897. Representatives from 
the following societies attended, vh ,—Architectural Associa¬ 
tion ; British Archaeological .^sschciation ; City Church 
Preservation Society; Committee for the Survey of the 
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Memorials of Greater London x Kent Archa<jological Society \ 
Kyrle Society; London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society; London Topo^aphica] Socict)'; N^ational Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty; Eoyal 
Archaeological Institute; Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects ; Sodety of Antiquaries; Society of Arts; Society for the 
Protection of.Ancient Buildings ; and Surveyors' Institution. 

* ]n the course of an interesting discussion, during \vhich 
the representatives of the various societies expressed their 
gratification at the Council taking action in the matter, and 
the hope that the interest shown by the Council would stimu¬ 
late greater public interest in ancient building^i. Sir Robert 
Hunter, representing the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest and Natural Beauty, stated that the members of 
difTcrcnt societies were all of Dpinjon that some register 
or lull of buildings, interesting by virtue of thdr antiquity or 
architectural beauty and assodations, should be compiled. 
In support of this it was conteEidcJ that at the present time 
there was considerable ignorance as to what London pos¬ 
sessed in the way of buMdIngs of interest, and that frequently 
it was only realised that a building avos of bistork interest 
when that building was in danger of being removed. The 
Trinity Almshouses were cited as an instance. A list or 
register would, it ivas thought, remove in a great measure 
the risk of losing such buildings. The Comm'lttiK for the 
Survey of the Memorials of Greater London having already 
commenced to prepare such a register, it was thought that 
a good purpose tvould be ser\Td if that cqmmittee were to 
continue its work in connection with the prepajatbn of the 
register In the end the conference passed a series of 
resolutions.,- 

"The General Purposes Committee of the Council after¬ 
wards considered these resoiutions, and resolved that they 
should be adopted, and taken up to the Co unci L 

' The Committee thereupon made knoivn to the Council 
that the Committee for the Surrey of the Memorials of 
Greater London had already taken steps to compile a register 
ofhistoric buildings in London, had collected a considerable 
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aiTiQunt of n^a^tcrfii!, and had generously offcred to hand over 
to ther Council tlm result of its Ubouns, so far as they related 
to London, if the Council would print the register. On the 
27th July, 1897, the Council resolved to print the register, 
and voted the necessarj^ sums for the purpose.^ 

The result of this action lias been the publication of a 
volume In quarto, fully illustrated, edited by Mr C. R. Ash bee 
from materials collected by members of the Committee for 
the Survey of the AlemoriaU of Greater London, and printed 
for the London County Councils The editor contributed 
an instructive Introduction of thirty j>ages, dealing with 
questions of preservation as well as of inventorizationt and 
the book runs to fifty pages of print and thirty six of plates. 
It only however embraces one parish, that of Bromley-by- 
Bow, out of die four hundn^d included in Greater London. 
Hence it is pretty obvious that the whole Survey could 
hardly be carried out in thi5 form, and as a fact the work is 
not at the moment advancing, but will probably be carried 
forward on a somewhat less ample scale. It may be noted 
that the inventory of the old houses at Lyons mentioned 
ante, p 59, is compriised in about sixty (lages, 

I he London County Council has also taken over from 
the Society of Arts the work of indicating houses in London 
associated with historical events or distinguished individuals, 
and within the last couple of years more than a score of 
fresh tablets have been Elms affixed. When a tablet has 
been crectedp it is the Counclfs practice to have a short 
account of the house written, and when enough material of 
the kind has been brought together to publish it in the form 
of a small booklet Three of these booklets, entitled //itfir/t' 
tmi &f Hiimcs ef Hiiiorkitl Intcr^si in Lmidmi^ have been 
issued at the democratic price of one pen 113^ each. Further * 
more, on the occasion of the opening of any Park or Garden, 
or the inauguration of any of the numerous public works 
carried out by the Council, a well printed patnphlet has been 

* Thg Sutvty 4?/ Xc«i£^n, elCr, LuneJ., P* S- ICih^ £ Swi, Great Smilh 
WeaimLnaier, igoo. 

* Luiutt P- S. RijDg Jk Son. 
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prepared, illystnitcjd with plans^ reproductions of old maps, 
etCr, and giving besides the information needed at the 
moment an excellent historical account of the particular 
locality and its associations Thus, the opening of the new 
southern approach to the Tower Bridge in ig 05 was the 
occasion for the drawing up of Historical Notes, containing 
a valuable disquisition on the antiquities of the district 
traversed by the new' thoroughfare, and beginning 'with the 
true and suggestive remark that ' there are no thoroughfares 
in Rnglaud, and but feiv in other countries, which can lay 
claim to so many and so varied historical associations as the 
Old Kent Road.' The opening of the Garden of Nelson 
Square^ Southwark, in Februar>^ iS>04. ''Ot allowed to 
pass without a r^sum^ of the history of the locality from the 
twelfth dcntur>’ down\vards. 

All this part of the work of the London County Councilj 
not unconnected with the fact that it possessed in its Clerk a 
scholar and antiquary of high repute;, is on the lines of the 
broadest and most intelligent policy in the general matter 
of monument administration. W'^hen such things arc done 
abroad^ in Barirt or Brussels or Vienna, they are quoted 
against us as putting to shame our own insular utilitarianbm^ 
To do them ourselves seems un-J^ritish, almost unseemly, 
and many will hardly believe that this care for the historical 
associations that cling about even the drearier London streets, 
this note of idealism struck in the midst of the steady grind 
of the wheeb of civic business, arc real facts of the metropolis 
of to-day I 

That County Councils in general will in time take advantage 
lo a fitting extent of the powers conferred on them by the 
Act of 1900 rimy be confidently predicted. The example of 
Northamptonshire may be quoted. I'ho Councri of this 
county had before the passing of the Act taken some steps 
in the Interest of the Queen Eleanor Cross just outside the 
towm, and had been informedr in an official letter, in which 
an.xiety to escape responsibility for a national monument 
seems the uppermost feelings that neither the Crown nor the 
Office of Works had any rights over the structure. No one 
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in ra.ct -seemed to own the monument, and tiie County Counts!, 
'omuium consensu capax imixsiii*', aiisunied charge of it, and 
noiv liold it under the Act of L9CX1 against all comers, induding 
the iconoclastic youth of the neighbourhood ^vho used to 
throw atones at the figures. The Ancient Monuments and 
County Records Committee of the Council are al-so taking 
an interest In the historical brkiges of the county- and have 
issued a circa Jar to alt Urban and Rural dbtrict Councils in 
the county, calling attention to the Act of 1900 and com* 
mending to their care the historical monuments of their 
districts. 

Much may be looked for in the future from the intelhgent 
action of County Councils in tlie matter of the preservation 
of their ancient monuments. The publicatton of the magni¬ 
ficent Furf&rm &/the Enj^hnd^ should give 

a great impetus to this part of their work. 

With respect to official action taken by British towns for 
the protection of their monuments of artistic and historical 
interest and of city amenity in general, the cases of Chester 
and Edinburgh may be briefly referred to. By the Chester 
Improvement Act of 1BS4 the city walls arc to some extent 
protected by a provision that no new structures arc to be 
alloived to come witliin six feet of thein save with cortscrit 
of the Corporation. The Town Council of Edinburgh in 
1S99 obtained from Parliament certain powers for the control 
of sites upon which advertisements might be posted, and in 
1904 a re|xsrt was issued on the subject of tlie working of 
these powers that conLains instructive reatling. n'hcisc powers 
had long been felt to be necessary tq check the grow'ing evil 
which was threatening to destroy the amenity of the city. 
The evil was felt in other places, but Edinburgh was |3ocu- 
liariy vulnerable in its amenity at many poinU. The very 
attractions ivtiich it possesses a resort for visitors from all 
parts of the world, and af? a place of residence/lend themselvita 

* Pabli^uetfl by ArebibaJd CoiWUble,. Lo^ndon. The wtirk is pLliimfd on ft 
gfgftflEic scale ftEid will devutc Ebuz Le ^ ajid man quarto vnlumea to c 4 Uh 
ccfttnliy^ ID thfll ft lotnl of lllutiS zhan 150 volumes Hd aJ] is Exxnlcniplalnj. Tn CHOat 
<XHtntdes mcli ati itndcnaking wcjuld receive ft gnvcnaicivftt subsidy. 
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m a peculiar wiiy to the devices of the advertising agent, 
which seem to tic successful in the degree in which they 
outrage the sensibilities of the inhabitafits. A systematic and 
deliberate attempt, it was believed, was then being made to 
exploit the City on a targe scale, and s.icrifice its amenity 
and interests for the benefit of outside parties, w'ho cared 
nothing for the local iujui^'' they might inflict. The parties 
who thus offended were generally cottipanfes whose head¬ 
quarters vrere in l-ondon or elseivhcrc, and who merely used 
Edinburgh as an advertising station. Tlie citizens called for 
protection, and the proposed clauses show^cd the best method 
w*hich occuiTcd to the Corporation for giving this protection. 
The application to Parliament ^vas opposed by the poivcrfnl 
advertising syndicates whose offices were in Liverpool, London, 
Glasgow, Manthestefi etc. A$ they said in their Petition^ 
they had a "distinct and separate interest" from the general 
" body of ratepayers of the Cit>' of Edinburgh'*. The question 
at issue was this:—whether Parliament would allow the City, 
against the wishes of its ratepayers and rulers, to be exploited, 
and its most cherished features destroyed, for the pecuniary' 
advantage of persons whose interests might be inimical lo 
those of the citizens.* 

The result of the powers gained from Parliament to op(X)se 
these alien foes has been wholly satisfactory, I'urtlier deuil^ 
aS to municipa.1 and other action in relation to advertisements 
are given in the publication of the Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising (Scapa)\ published in 
and entitled --i Bcritfft/fif IVor/d. 

The question of aesthetic control over neiv buildings In 
private haneb has for some time past formed a frequent 
subject of discussion in British archilcctural and artistic circles. 
Special i>er\'itudcs apart, no such control can in a legal sense 
be exercised by any British muntcipal or public body, but It 
should be pointed out that Britain is in this respect no worse 
off than most European countries. Indeed tvith the exception 
of what we find in Italy (ante, p. 146 O and Germany (ante, 

> [ Camp Vl£w, The Oninon, Wiitibteda!!, h iht jiddnsa ^ 
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p. 11; Q AcdilicUn powers of an kind can hardly be 

said to exist. This applies even to Frajice* where as we 
have seen {ante, p. 93 f.) the only saTcguands are moral metliods 
of suasiDii and the relatively high standard of taste among 
the members of tlie public. It is however an open question 
whether certain powers of aesUietic control over new 
architectural ventures should not be given, under proper 
conditions, to urban authorities. Successive Presidents of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and representatives 
of other artistic bodies, have expressed a keen desire to see 
something of the kind established, and a First Commissioner 
of Works has publicly given utterance to sentiments not 
unfavourable to such a scheme*. It is understood that a 
Memorial to Government h in preparation urging the im¬ 
portance of the subject* 

* yrtwmj/ /, /r, Tlilrd iedci, voL XJ, p- 1 r. abc (Ik l^pcr In 
ihc refemid to in Hk foDtoote, ante, p. 1^5, 


CHAPTER V* 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 

’ Bisliocrafhy and Sources of Information. 

Von Wu&MWp lip 292 f. tcf. 1 , 193 prints the Regulutions for ihtr work 
pf the Centra] Coirmn^ion, and tiie Huagarian Monument Act 
of iSSi, 

JJif {Zdtaehriftjaiid the Reports of the Cemian Monu¬ 
ment Congresses (TUff* /iHr giive taote rtceot 

informatinn and documents. 

The writer thanks Dr Karl Kobald, of the Ccntml Cnmmlssioiii for 
itiformation conveyed to htia in a letter kindly written at the instigatloij 
of Ober^Bauratli Theodor Hddl gf Vieiinjt+10 whom he had applied fat 

recent fact& about monaTneot adm tnistTadoii in the Empire. 

%■ 

O^LV one portion of the Austrian Empire possesses at 
present an Ancient Monuments Act This is the Kingdom of 
Hung5ir>‘ which has an Act dating from the year i 38 l. For 
the empire as a whole a draft of a law was prepared some 
ten years ago but was withdrawn. Again Jn 1902 a proposal 
for a law was submitted to the Austrian House of Peers by 
the President of the Central Commission, and this is still 
under consideration. The draft specially contemplates archi¬ 
tectural monuments, and the first paragraph lays it dow'n that 
‘Architectural monumente. that is public buildings whether of 
a religious or secular character and interest, in whosesoever 
possession they may hapiJcn to be. are under the protection 
of the law.’ In the case of purely pris-atc buildings, the law 
is to have no hold on them (g ;) unless the owner places the 
mQnirtTlient under lU pi'otLnrtion, 
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ThiiS special interest in architectural monymerits agrtres 
with the tenor of the Hungarian law of 1881 as well as with 
the operations of the Austrian government generally in regard 
to these matters. The Hungarian law (printed by von 
Wtissotv^ IIy 296) b concerned with monuments of art (Kunst- 
denkmak) w'hkh it defines (Atechnitt I- 1 1) rather vaguely as 

* cver^*^ building under or upon tJie surface of the soil witli its 
^appuf CenanceSj which possesses the value of a historical or 
'artistic monumentV In the case of existing sEructiires^ or 
those that have newly come to light through excavations, the 
Minister of Keligton and Education ha^^ to decide w^hether 
they are to be kept up as monuments of art A structure 
declared to be of this character may belong (a) to a private 
proprietor, or (i) to a municipality, a commune, or a recognized 
religious body. In each case the owner is bound to keep the 
monument in repair at his or their own cost {Abschn, I. §4* 
*der Eigenthumer ist verpfiichtet, das Denkmal, dessen 
' Erhallung angeordnet worden ist, auf seine etgenen Kosten 

* 21X erhaUen')^ and no work is allowed upon it without (cave of 
the Minister, When these conditions are not, or cannot be, 
fulfilled, then the Minister may proceed to effect the com¬ 
pulsory^ purchase of the monument. 

The procedure of expropriation can also be put in force in 
cases when excavations on private land seem in the interests 
of science to be advisable, and ivhen the proprietor is not 
prepared to carry these out (§9). It is a special feature of 
the Hungarian law that for the above purpose a temporary' 
expropriation is contemplated, the land passing out of its 
owners control for so long as may be necessaiy to carry out 
the excavations. (Abschn. 1 L§ 11.) 

Offences against the law are punished fines. (Abschn. 
HI.) 

The Minister is assisted by a Council on Monuments 
consisting of professional and lay members. ( Abschn. [V>) 

The general policy of the Imperial Government is also at 
present directed rather towards architectural monuments than 
movable objects of historical and artistic inEerest Certaid 
earlier measures dating from the end of the eighteenth and 
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first half of the ninct^N^nth centurj' had for their object the 
acquiziitian for the im|>erial collections of coins and other 
relics of antiquity discovered within the limits of the empire, 
and an impertaJ edict of J8i8 forbade the export front those 
limits of any objects of artistic or historical interest the loss 
of which ivould be seriously felt Such objects might however 
be freely transferred from one of the crown-lands to another, 
[n iSjO the care of monuments in Austria entered on a new 
phase. Til ere was then founded by imperial decree the 
■ Cent ml-Com mission zur Erforschung und Erhaltung dcr 
Kunst- und historischen Denkmale' which is still in active 
operation. Although, as noticed above, there is as yet no 
Monument Act for the whole empire, the government has for 
fifty years past been fruitfully active in the care of monuments, 
and this is enough to show that the interest felt by different 
countries in this subject is not to be measurcrl by the formaJ 
Acts passed by their legislatures, 

The Central Commission received ivhat is substantially its 
present form from a rescript of the Minister of Religion and 
Education in 1873, but certain alterations were made in iSpg. 
Its object is declared to be to cxdte the interest of the public 
in the study and maintenance of inonumenta and to assist 
the efTorts in this direction of learned societies and of experts, 
so that the different races of the empire may take pride in 
preserving the memorials of their pa.st‘. There are three 
departments of its activity, one embracing objects of pre- 
historic and of classical antiquity ; a .second, artistic monu¬ 
ments of the mediaeval and l,iter perifjds down to the end of 
the eighteenth ccntuiy' 1899 the scope of its labours was 
extended to embrace the first half of the nineteenth); and a 
third, historical monuments especially in the form of arehives 
and other documents bearing on the history of the arts. The 
Commission consisted at fiist of a president and tw-elve or 
fifteen memberfi, but the number of the latter wa.s in 1899 
increased to Iw’cnty, They are chosen for five i'cars from the 
ranks of known eN|«:rls in art, archaeologj', or history, and the 
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scn*ic^ is an honorary' one. To aid U^em in. thtir work there 
is a body of Conservators also appointed for five years, and 
sending without salary though receiving their expenses. Since 
1899 their number has been increased to 146, while 348 
' Correspondents'—^indiv'iduals known for thear kniwvledge of 
and interest in monuments—are distributed about tlic pro¬ 
vinces. These ‘ Conservators' are the eyes and hands of the 
Commission. They work according to districts* of which 
there arc nou' rdy, covering all the lands of the empire, and 
it is their duty' to keep in touch with local societies and indi* 
viduals and to influeticc public opinion everywhere in favour 
of the safeguarding of the memorials of the past. They have 
to form inventories of the treasures falling under the three 
departments above referred to, in so far as these belong to 
the districts under their charge; to secure for the Imperial 
museums movabJe objects e;spcciany of dasskal iintiquity 
that from time to time come to light, and to deal in the best 
inanner possible with alt questigns of the restoration and 
upkeep of architectural monuments. On tlu^e malters they 
have to report to the Commission and receive from it their 
instructions. Ojiie of their duties !s to report upon projects 
for new' railways, roads, and other public works, in view^ of any 
injur)^ that these may threaten to ancient monuments. 

It IS Important to note that there is no compubion 
attempted to be exercised an pHvatt: owners of monuments. 
The Conservators are charged to deal with these by w'ay of 
persuasion and management so as to secure as far as possible 
that these monuments shall be as well treated as those 
actually tlic property of the state. The right of expropriation 
on artistic or antiquarian grounds is not reserved, but this 
may be granted in tlic forthcoming iMonument Act for the 
empire, tfie draft of which has been long under consideratiurL 
For ordinary- purposes the Commission has a fixed income 
but for any special demand an appeal may be made to the 
Minister^ In tile case of one monument—the most important 
in the whole empire—the [>alaee of Diocletian at Spalatro 
in Dalmatia^ there is a project for special L-gisIatioiit aud in 
the spring of 1903 a committee of experts spent fourteen 
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daj»s in ^XAiiiFmng the building and drawing up a spedal 
rtpgrt on its condition. 

The Central Commission issues as its main publication 
the well-known and valuable and besides this 

has published ycarl}' reports on its operations. The lists of 
monuments on which the Conservators have been etigaged are 
intended to be published in the form of a* KimsUopographie' 
covering the whole extent of the empire. 

A recent development of the activity of the Ministry of 
Religion and Education in the Care of Monuments, is iLs 
extensEon into the field of natural scenes and objectii. In 
view of the project of a law for the protection of these, a 
request was made a year or so ago to the philosophical 
faculty of the University of Vienna for a report on the 
subject* The result has been a communication pointing out 
the value of certain natural scenes and objects from the five 
points of view (i) of natural histoiy^, (2) of mineralogv'j (3) of 
physiography^ (4) of sociology mid history^ (5) of aesthetics. 

In Austria neither the central guvernment nor the self- 
governing municipalities have any official control over the 
construction of neiv buildings from an aesthetic and artistic 
point of vieiv. The same applies to alterations on and 
demolitions of old structures in private or corixirate posses¬ 
sion. Hence the protectEoii of the older features of the towns 
of the empire is a matter more of private than strictly ollicial 
concern. The newdy founded society for Vienna and Lower 
Austria has beem mentioned above, ante, p. 39. Vienna itself 
demands very careful treatment, if there is to be preserved 
that pleasant blending of new and old in which so much of 
the city's charm consists. There still remain in the inner 
city, east of the Kamtner Strasse, near the Post Office, and 
elsew here, excellent examples of seventeenth century domestic 
architecture which it will be most important to preservct and 
the proceedings of the protective society will be watched w^kh 
interest by all lovers of the noble capital. 

Prague, the capital of Bohemia, one of the finest cities in 
EuropCj has also its local society, and demands all the atten¬ 
tion that can be given to Its amenity. It possesses, mostly in 
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the main city but to some tjxtent also in th& Klein-Seite 
across the rivcr^ mediaevai relics of great picturesqiicness and 
beauty^ as well as a fine display of Renaissance palaces and 
mansions mostly in the neighbourhood of the Royal Schtoss. 
There [s considerable danger lest the desire of a section of 
the population for broad straight streets, like some of the 
newer thoroughfares, may lead to disastrmis clearances in the 
business centres round the market place, where old streets 
and houses still preserve to the city its ancient character, 
Prague needs as much as Edinburgh does the application of 
some of those salutary^ civic regulations applicable to the 
older towns of Germany. 


CHAPTER VI. 

BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND SWITZERLAND. 

BtBLlOCRAPHV AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 

de Belgfqut. CammisslDH Royals des Monuincnts. Arrif/j 
J^eyaitx, du 7 Janvier 1835, ihslkuiml la Commisiifin Roynle dea 
Mnnuments^ etc- iTfrrdrt dej TVtfiwjiiijr ia C&fitmissiOHj 

Bruxelles, 18931 

dfj J^eyii/fs ifArl if ITcaiiy 

Reports, flayrxt Bmxcllcs, 

Communications from SL Charles Buis, cx-bur^om.'isEer of Brussels, and 
from M. A- Mossaux, scemnry of the KoyaJ Comfnlssion. 

l-TOLLANTX 

Jifpflrff Twe^det Jaartf^rsfa/^) 0/ fAf /itfljral 

apiiKPiTned in 1903 10 draw up an Ltiventory of the artistic 
weaJih of the kicL||dom. 

letter on the Care of Ancient hlomitnonts In Holland, kindly sent by 
Dr Jan Kalf, secretary to the above Corombsioru 

Switzer LANDp 

Arr/f/ de jo Juin l£85^ concernant la participation dc ta 

Con^d^ralton la conservaiion ct h. ^acquisition d^ntttiqulfds 
naiionalea (in jDiV Basel, 

I. 868), 

i>/ du 10 Seplembre 1898, sur La Conservation des Moitutncnts el des 
Objets d^Art ayant un int^r^l hUitorique ou artiaiiqne (for Canton dc 
Vaud). Lauiumne, 1S9S. 

du ^1 AvTil f399, pour rex^cutlon dc la loi du to Sepiem^» 
1S9S, Lausanne, iSg^ 

"Hie writer owea the communjcation of some of these documents to 
the kindness of M. Andr# ^Icrcier» of thr Facully of Law, 
LausannOr 

ITie Monument Act of the Canton of Bern passed in 1903 ii j^ven in 
OntffT Tiif /^r Carlsrube^ 1903, p i|8. 
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Belgium, Holland^ and Switzerland have been grouped 
together as comparatively small countries, that possess great 
nation a! treasures in ancient monuments^ and from the culture 
and enlightenment of their citizens may be expectetl to treat 
them with all possible pieiy and judgement. In Belgium the 
Care of Monuments has liad a long history, and in the present 
day there is most praiseworthy activity both on the part of 
official agencies and of private bodies and persons. Tn certain 
departments of civic administration concerned with ancient 
buildings Brussels has set a good examplcp which other towns 
that combine like her tlie new' and the old would do welt to 
follow^ Holland took an important move as recently as 1903 
by the appointment of Its Royal Monument Corntnission. 
In Switzerland there is both Federal and Cantonal legislation 
in favour of preservation^ In all three countries the important 
matter of the preparation of inventories of artistic treasures 
has been provided for by official regulations, 

Belgium. 

Belgium possesses no Montiment Act, but the artistic 
treasures in tvhich it is so exceptionally rich receive due 
attention both from the side of the stale and from that of 
societies and individuals. Von W'^ussow prints a dcciee 
of 1S25 on the subject of the churches of the country and 
their contents, forbidding any reconstructions or alterations of 
their fabrics ivithout royal consent, and providing tJiat no 
objects of artistic or historical interest in the churches should 
be alienated except by leave of the state authorities. In 1835 
there was established a ' Commission Royalu dcs Monuments ' 
with funclionii somewhat similar to those entrusted to the 
* CeiitrabCommlssiion zur Erforjchung und Erhaltung der 
KunsU und historischen Dcnkmale" of the Austrian Empire. 
The aim of the Belgian Commission was to secure the 
maintenance of natioriaJ monuments that arc o-f imporLincc 
through their age, their historical assodations, or their artistic 
character; and the method of workings through a small central 
committee and a large number of local correspondents, is 
similar to the Austrian. The preparation of an inventory of 
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the artistic treasure of the countf>* was enjotned on the 
Commission by a Royal decree of (S6ti On thi$ the sccretaiy 
to the Commits ion, M, Massau^C;, kindly wrote in September 
1904, M'mventaire des objets d’art appartenant aux i^di5ces 
public^ du pays n'est pas termini. On s'en occupe activementr 
raais tl faudra encore beaueoup de temps pour le mcner a 
bonne fin.' The yearly of the Royal Commission 

gives a review of the operations it carries on. These consist in 
considerable measure in works of restoration, which give rise 
at times to the controversies with which this subject is rife. 
The Soci^'te Nationale pour ia Protection des Sites et dcs 
Monuments en Belgique breaks a lance from time to time 
with the official body. See for example the Bu/ktiri for 1903, 

The last few years have witnessed in Belgium a great 
revival of public Inlerest in city aesthetics. 1S94 saw the 
establishment of a society entitled * L'QLuvre Nationale 
Beige' or ' L'CEuvre Nationale de IV\it Appliqu^ h la Rue*, 
the main object of which was to improve the artistic character 
of new work both in buildings and in details such as electric 
light standards, shop signs^ and the like^ but its influence 
extends also to the preservation of excellent work handed 
down from ihr past 

The Belgian towns, especially Brusscb, have fumislicd 
useful object-lessons in connection with the care of monuments. 
The Grand* Place in the capital is in great part surrouTided 
by old Gild-houses of much picturesque beauty. One of these, 
called the Maison de I'EtolIe, was pulled down 111 order to 
cnlai^e a stfcEt running tov^rd the station. 4’he effect was 
‘like that of the loss of a from tooth from a fine set', and 
M. Charles Buis, who as burgomaster ha.=i done much in tliis 
connection for the town, had the house rebuill with arcades 
on the ground storey to faciliinte circulation. Under the same 
administration an arrangement was made by the town with 
die proprietors of all the other fine liouses round the Place, by 
which their pre$ervation was secured. "La ville a*engageait 
k restaurer ct k entretenir les matsons a charge par le 
proprictaire de Jaisser graver sa maison d'^une ser\ntude de 
matnticn intiSgraJ. AujourdTtui la conservation de ces ancle nnes 
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de ^ildes est nbsolument assurtk; k p€^p45ttlitd^'' This 
is a signal e?campie cif snccess c^btained without the pitssure 
of the law by tactful action an individuals. Keither the Belgian 
stale nor the communes or towns have ati)- legal power to 
prevent a private propnetorof a historfcal or artistic monument 
from demolishing or spoiling but ft h open to them to set 
on foot the process of expropriation on grounds of public 
utility. The threat of this will often bring a recalcitrant 
proprietor to his senses. The state has acquired by this 
process of compulsoiy purchase the Abbeys of Vi Hers and 
of Aulnes; the towm of Ghent the Chateau des Comtes; the 
town of Brussels the house called that of the Cheval Marin. 
Free purchase is also resorted to^ and a fine house av hich comes 
into the market may be acquired b^^ the town and employed 
for some civic purpose* 


IIOLL.^KD. 

Holland is^ like her neighbour kingdom Belgium, destitute 
of Rny fonnal Monument Act, and no control of an aesthetic 
kind is exercised by government or munici]m1ities over the 
designs for new buildings. The country is however by no 
means indifferent to the historical and artistic treasures Avith 
which it is so bountifully endowed. Within the last few 
years numerous archaeological and historical societies have 
been formed in the different townsi and it b part of their 
business to make an inventor^' of ancient monuments withm 
their distrietp and to use every means of persuasion to secure 
their safe presen^atioiL These local soeieties are united in a 
federal ion p the Nederlandsche Oudheidkundige Btuid^p which 
has several times l^n successful in calling In the aid of 
government in the interests of moniimeuts. Every year tJie 
buigomasters in the various toAvns are called on to furnish 
to the Minister of the Interior a report on any projected 
alteration^ restorationp or demolition of buildings of historical 
or artistic interest When these are in the possession of 
municipalities or of religious bodies the state Avill assist by 

^ From ^ TeEIcf la the irritEr fmm At* Cii- HbU- 
* Seirnsiary* M. J. C* Oi^trvMnJe* Lwjciu 
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contributions augmenting local funds. When the owner of 
the monument is a private person and there is danger of 
its injury or desiroctfon, government tries to prevent this by 
offering to pay wholly or in part the expenses of restoration. 
Of in urgent cases it will purchase the building. This only 
occurs when some suitable pubUe use can be found for the 
structure. 

The state expends on the Care of Monuments some 
considerable sums, and there Js a special department at the 
Ministry of the Intenor in charge of this work. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy are reported as assist!ngf actively in the 
work of preservation, by communicating with the state 
authorities in cases of restoration, and forbidding their clergy 
to alienate artistic objects belonging to tlic churcht?s^ 

Tlie year 1903 saw the establishment of a State 
CommUsion (Rijkscommissie) under the presidency of the 
distinguished architect Dr P, J. H. Cuyper^% charged to draw 
up without delay a summary invctitoiy' of all artistic and 
historical monuments in the country both immovable 
and movable, which Is to be followed by a scientific 
publication illuistnitcd by photographs and measunctl draiv- 
irtgs, after the pattern of the bcsl German inventories of 
artistic treasures. Six architects, three archivists, and two 
archaeologists, assisted by a photographer and draughtsmen^ 
are engaged on the work* 1850 Is the limit of lime up to 
which monuments of value may be included, and tliese arc 
roughly classified as (l) prc-hislonc and Roman, {2) town 
walls, gates» etc., (3) castles. {4} civic structures of a public 
kind, (S) churches and charitable institutions, (61 private 
buildings, (7) miscellaneous. 

Tlic second Report of the operations of the Commissi on, 
issucxl early in 1905, prints at the end a docuiment in 21 
sections giving directions for the carrying out m detail of the 
ivork of inventorization. This contains matter of much 
in connection with this department of the care of monuments, 

* Fit^rsi ti:ii™T3iiilti>U %\nd\y TymsshKl hj LVr J. KaJf, sccreULry oT the Estate 
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Switzerland. 

The arraiigeinents of monument li^islatfon in Switzerland 
correspond to those in tiiie German Empire, in that the 
separate Cantons make independent Jaws on the subjccti 
just as is the case wnth the German States. Federal I eola¬ 
tion on the Care of Monuments also exists, though in a 
somewhat rudimentary form. Of the Cantons, Vaud^ l^ern, 
and NcuchAtcl possess Monument Acts, and there is one in 
advanced preparation in Canton Valais^ whose capital ts the 
romantic Sion^ and also m Canton Ticino, Frdburg in 1900 
adopted certain measures qf protection but has not yet 
proceeded to legisEation. 

It was reported by the Federal Representative at the third 
Monument Congress in Germany heJd at Dusseldorf in 1^902 
that other Cantons tverc considering' similar measures, and 
already possessed Commissions on Aticient Monuments 
which reported on qutsttons qf restoration, in some Cantons 
official inventorization of monuments was also in progress*. 

Under the head of Federal action in favour of monuments 
the following may be recorded. 

On June jo, l8S6t the Federal Assembly of the Sw'iss 
Confederation passed a resolution (Arrete F^d^ral = Bundes- 
bcschltiss^) concerning the participation of the Confederation 
in the maintenance and the acquisition of national antiquities. 
1 he following are its main provisions 

Art, j. Whenever the Federal finances permit of it, an 
annual credit of not more than 50tDoo francs, or'about ^3oco, 
is set apart for the preservation and acquisition qf national 
monuments. This sum will be dispensed, 

(ij) for the purchase of objects of antiquity of an out¬ 
standing national interest; 

(^J for expenses of excavations; 

^ Dnif^ pig'Jor KarliTuheT i p. I a 
All or IlLmdMbcschlu^ il a Iq^aiivie Act passed by the 

FnicfjiJ As^mUy cuiwAtinf- of ihe Iwu Fetltffal Chflmhgpi. tht Couud\ <jf Stale 
ailrf KrIioeulI t^Turil, oad nktilwl hy ihc ckccilUvc body or C«mciL Ii 

fcTMj ji FedetaJ J^w only m iitc fiict tbw li u nat^ mvc In certain CUC4, the 
wbjeci of the poirtilaur rcrcrcjqdiuti. 

n. H, 
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(c) for contributions towards the upkcop of monuments of 
historical and artistic importance; 

(d) for subventions in aid of archaeological collections in 
the Cantons, on i5ccasions when these desire to obtain objects 
of historical interest the price of which exceeds the tr available 
resources. 

Art 2. Objects acquired by the help of Federal Con¬ 
tributions cannot be sold nor alienated wilhomt the consent of 
the Federal Council. 

By Art. 3, the Federal Councth as executive authority^ 
was charged with the issue of regulations for the carrying; 
out of this rcsoluiion. These regulations were promul¬ 
gated on February 25* iSS/, and comprise the following 
articles. 

Art l puts in the hands oF the Federal Council the 
allocation of the grants, etc., from the credit 

Art 3 runs as follows: ^The Department of the Interior 

* nominates for a period of three j^ears a Commission of 
^experts charged^ 

to examine and report on questions submitted by the 

* Department as regards the expenditure of the credit; 

'‘(6) to exercise super\^jsion, in accordance with the resolu- 
"tion (Anrete Fid^ral), over the preservation and acquisition 
‘of national antiquities, and to present on its own initiative 
' proposals for carrying out the objects in view; 

*{c) to assist the Department of the Interior in the execu- 
■ tion of resolutions taken by the Federal Council' 

Art. 3. ‘This Commission bears the name of Fcdenil 
- Commission for the preserv^atien of the antiquities of Switier-* 
Mand*'/ The rest of Art j and Art. 4 provide for an 
allowance of 15 francs a day in Switzerland and 25 francs 
abroad, with travelling expense^, to members of the Com¬ 
mission w'hen on official duty: for the temporary appointment 
of expert advisers from outside; and for special allowsncia 
to meet exceptional demands. 

Art S places in the meantime the functions of the 
Commission of experts in the hands of the Council of the 
Sw^iss Society for the Preservation of Historical Monuments 
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of Art. (Schweizeriscbe Gesell^haft fur Erhattung histor- 
ischer Kuristdcrikm»Ler.) 

Arts. 6 and 7 give conditions under which contributions 
and subventions will be accorded. 

Art- 3 . *The Department of tlie [interior keeps two 

* inventorieSj, one, of the antiquities in regard to which the 
^ Confederation reserves its right of property and of free 
'disposition ; the others of objects acquired by the aid of 
^ Federal subventions^ which objects cannDt be sold nor 
'alienated without the consent of tlie Federal Councils* 

ArL 9. ' The Department of the Interior U eharged with 

’the execution of the pre^nt regnSations which coine im- 

* mediately into force/ 

Under these regulationii * for a long period of years very 
considerable coittributions have been made b)^ the Federal 
authoritses", and die Council of the Swiss Society, still acting 
a^ a Commissian^ has in each case advised and superintended 
all that has been done. For ten years past the preparation 
of an inventory, or Monument Archives^ has occupied the 
attention of the Council of the Swiss Society, and been partly 
paid for out of the credits sanctioned by the resolution of 
June jo, 18S6*. 

Ill the matter of Cantonal as distinct from Federal legisla¬ 
tion, Vaud has taken the lead, and on September 10, 1898, 
the Grand CcunciL of Uie Canton passed a law concerning 

* the conservation of monuments and objects of art possessing 
a historical or artistic interest'j and this Avas followed on 
April 2ij 1099, by the issue of administrative regulations for 
the carrjdng out of the Act 

The law' Lj obviously fra mud on the model of the 'Monu¬ 
ments Historiques^ Act of France, of iSSy, but it b brief and 
well expressed, and is translated here verbatim as a useful 
model for an Act of the kind, 

^ pp. lOi report! ol Friend Represcatiiti^ at tfw MonU' 

men! Cdnip^ss of 1 ^ 1 . 
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'CiiAPTEK 1 . General DispoSiTioss. 

'Art, I, The Slsitc: of Valid provideis to the fullest extent 
" pof^ible for the presen-atcon of monuments and objects of 

* art which olTer for the country a historical or artistic interest. 

"Charteh IL OrgaSI^^tion. 

^ Art 2. With a view to the Snvestigaticpn and proserva- 
" tion of all that may be of interest to the Canton in 
' dortnectirjn with art, hbtor>\ and especially antiquities, there 
*15 hereby instituted, in the Department of Public instruction 

* and of Religion, an administrative post carrying the functions 
"of Cantonal Arcliaeologfst, and in addition a Commission 
'called "Commission on Historical Momiincnts^', 

' Art 3* Tlic Cantonal Archaeologist is nominated by 
' the Council of State for a period of four years* on the 

* proposal of the Commission on Historical Monuments, He 
' is reeligibler His annual salary is from jf i6o to ;t20<X 

'Arc 4. The Commission on Historical Monuments is 
'composed of the Head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
' tion and Religion^ of the Head of the Department of 

* Agriculture and Commerce* of the functionary holding the 
"office of Cantonal Archaeologist, and of eight othermembers 
" nominated by the Council of State, 

' Art. This Commission is presided over by the Head 
' of the Department of Public Inslruction and of Religion, 

* or in his absence by the H ead of tho Department of 

* Agriculture and Commerce, The Cantonal Archaeologist 
" acts as sec^ela^)^ 

"Art. The Commission on Historical Monuments holds 
'a meeting at least once every six months. Its members 
' receive an honorarium for attendance^ the amount of which 
' 13 fixed by the Council of State. 

' Aft 7, The minutes of the meetings^ and the reports* 

* memorials, accounts, plans* sketches, photographs^ etc., pm- 
Spared for the Commis,siori constitute its archives. These 
"archives are accessible for purposes of .stud>' to the public* 
" on a demand addressed to the Department of Public 
" Instruction and of Religion. 
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'Chapter IIL Scheduling (;'Cu-^ssement''). 
*Imm€vabk Objects. 

"Art Immovable objects hy nature or by Intention* 
^ (fixtures) of which the preservation may have, rrom the point 
■ of view of history or of art, a national interest, shall be 
'scheduled (classes) in whole or in part, by resolution of the 
'Council of State, on the proposal of the Commission on 
' Historical Monuments. The land on which tliere may be 

* discovered monuments or objects of archaeological interest 
' is assimilated to historical monuments and treated as suck 

^ Art, 9. Every public edifice belonging to the State can 
*bc scheduled as of right In the case of public edifices 

* belonging to a Commune, these can be scheduled notwith- 
"standing the opposition of the Commune. 

" Art. 10. If the act of scheduling result in depriving the 

* Commune of a source of income, or diminishing its enjoy- 
" ment of the scheduled monument, an indemnity will be 
‘ allowed. 

' Art. 1L A iiionumeni belonging to a private person can 
' only be scheduled with the consent of the owner. 

'Art. 12. The State makes a financial contribution 

* towards the expense of the upkeep of scheduled monuments, 
‘ and if occasion a^ise^ towards that of their pestoration. 

‘Art, 13. A scheduled monument cannot be alienated 
'nor destroyed, even in part, nor be made the object of any 

* work of restoration or repair nor of any alteration whatsoevci*, 

* without the authorization of the Council of State, after 
"report by the Commitision on Historical Monuments. The 
'effect of the act of scheduling remains the sam^ into 
" whosesoever hands the scheduled monument passes. 

" Art 14. In the case of an infraction of the above article, 
' tile proprietor of the scheduled object is bound to restore to 
" the State, with interest from the day when he received them, 
‘ the subsidies which he has received for the upkeep or the 

^ ' Les imniGHblb par tuiloir od lUr rfe^tinatiwa rmtn Lbc 

French \s.w a( ^SS:^- An uaindiahlc hf natstfv a titaitnUni^ sticli & 9 - a 

chiircli, or 11 nicgAlhhic mmiiittient; mat hy inimtion h a Cinmtt dolionl w be 
pcmuiugnl, jilach u an altar, ihe ^lainnl of a wimWw, etc. 
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' restoTatioil of the mpnumefit He is wioreovcr subject to a. 
■penally which may amount to In accordance with the 
Maw of February 15, 1892^ on the repression of offences 
■against administrative regulations. 

* Art 15. TJie CotincLI of State is authorised at any time 

* in exercise of Jts powers or on the demand of the propnetor 

■ to order the total or partial excision from the schedule of 

* monuments previously placed thereon. The Commission on 

* Historical Monuments should give its opinion on the question 
" involved. 

■ Art. [6p The Council of State is authorized to have 
' recourse to compulsory purchase whenever this appears 

* necessary In order to ensure the prcserv^ation of monuments 

* which present in relation to the country at large an interest 

■ of a historical or artistic kind. 

'McgalJthic monuments and erratic blocks, together with 
" the ground on which they rest, can be 111 the same ivay 
expropriated by the State on just and equitable compensa- 

* tion being paid. 

■Art. 17. In the event of the authorized sale of a 
■^scheduled monument^ the State shall have a right of pre- 

■ emption at an equal price, 

■Art 18. With due regard to what Is said below in 

* articles 19 and 20, the provisions of articles 8, g, and 11-17 
^are applicable to movable objects of public interest in 

■ relation to the history of art 

^Art 19. Among such objects those that belong to the 
■State shall rernaJn inalienable and unassignable^ so long as 
^ they continue on the schedule. 

*Arb 20 l Scheduled objects belonging to Communes or 

* private persons cannot be alienated without the consent 

* of the Council of Statep after consultation with the Com- 

■ mission on Historical Monuments. 

■CKAPTEk IV. Excavations. 

M\rt. 21* The Commission on Hb-torical Monuments^ 

■ with the authorization of the Council of State, can under- 
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"take excavations wherever It judges It advantageous to 
' make them. 

' When the excavations have to lie imdertakcn on property 
' belonging to a private person* the proprietor is held bound 
" to permit them, and he is forbidden to make any changes 
' on the locality from the moment when he has received 

* notice from the Council of State. He has however the 
^ right to an mdemnity, the amount of which, in case of 
“ dispute, is fixed in accordance with the law of December 29, 

' 1S36, on judicial assessments. 

"Art 22. Tlie State may become owner, on the pay- 

* ment of half their value, of the objects found in the 
'excavations undertaken by the Commission on Hi^^torical 

* Monuments 

'The State will favour the development of coUcctions In 
Mocal museuma. 

" Art 33, It is strictly forbidden to any person not 

* fu mi shed with a special authorization from government 

* to carry on any excLavations or searehes in the iivaters of 
"the Canton or on the borders of Lakes LemaUt KeuchSrte), 
'or Moral, with the intention of recovering objects belonging 
" to Lake Dwellings. 

Mt is specially forbidden to take up and appropriate the 
" piles wdiich mark the sites of these statiodjs. 

"Art. 24. Every eontravention of the preceding article 
'shall be punished by a line up to a thousand francs 

* {£^40).... 

^ Art 25. Tlic Council of State shall issue regulations 
" with regard to the execution of the provisions of the 

* present law, which will come Into force the first of January, 

" 1899' 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS. DENMARK, NORWAY, 
AND SWEDEN, 

Btbucmjraphy and Sources of Information. 

Von WtissOw^ JDjrf £rAii//ua^ if^^r Rcrlini IB 35 s I, 21 f f. 

en iAf Pnejtrtntiiffit Ana'euf Mettttmittis ta UtnmdrA^ hsued 
by the Directorate for the Presentation of Ancient MonumentSr .unci 
by ijj^ Natfotiiii MitsctiJn, Cnpcphagcn, Kj^bcnhaviit ThitJe^ Uog- 
Lr^'kkeri, varidus yeinL 

^^r/f tit SntliA £mi£M 1897 (aute, p. atiii). 

Wonaac, 7^ /Vwrrw^cw ^ and tn 

PftiuinrAf published in ihc Mrm^irr tkf Swfij a/ A^(trfkirtt 
Aatf^Marus, lfi77, En^lisli translatiDn in Atifi&rfs i^/A^ SmitAimma 
fnjU‘ta/wn for 1S79, Waabiegton, iBSo, p. 199, and in Prac&dirtgi^ 
qf tAc qf Anl£^Mart£i ^ 1879-80^ p. 348- 

Pififfrftfn tAc ImviitmjaiiGN qf SwnfiiA by the Riksanttkmrj 

Dr HaiLS HildebmndU published in ihn.Af^tiOifsS/ad o( the Royal 
Academy of History and Antiquities StE^khcilmf tS^Oi Appendix, 

p.25- 

CDrnmunk.itidn 5 from Dr Sophn^ Muller^ Director ot the Naticsnal 
Museum, Copenhagen; from Dr Harry Fett, Sei:remry of the 
Foreningen til Norskc Fortidsmindesnuerkers Revaring, ChrisEianni; 
and from Profeisdr Oscar Mon teliiis, StOckhoIrcL 

The Scandinavian Kin^oms have been distinguished 
from an early period by an intelligent care for the ancient 
monuments, with certain classes of w^hich they are so abun¬ 
dantly supplied. There exist no Monument Acts in the 
strict sense, but numerous Royal Decrees supply the place of 
these, and the Royal Rescript issued by the King of Sweden 
in 1886, on 'The Protection and Presen-ation of the Monu¬ 
ments of Antiquity’, is of the same scope as a regular 
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parliamentary Monument Act, Sweden is in a fortunate 
position, in that at an early date the state assumed a tutclaty 
position in regard to all the ancient monuTnents of the 
country, and the principle ivas then established that monu¬ 
ments, and objects discovered in excavations, on private lands 
are not at the disposal of the individual proprietor, but are 
matters of state concent In the present day it would be 
impossible in any advanced country to establish by direct 
legislation this principle, but when, as in Sweden, it has come 
down as a matter of traditional prescription, the advantage to 
the cause of monument prcser\'ation is incalculable. In Den¬ 
mark the authorities in charge of ancient monuments report 
that, though actual legislation is defective, j'et owing to 
vigilant action through local authorities^ and to the high state 
of popular education, monuments are on the whole treated 
with care and intelligence. The following gives some idea of 
the system pursued in these northern kingdoms, it being 
premised that Denmark and Xorw'ay resemble each other in 
regard to their system for the care of monuments, while 
Sweden, which has fixed measures of long standing, has a 
place apart. 

Dknmahkl 

The earlier histor>' of monument adminislration in 
Dcnmiirk is given in a paper by Professor Worsaae^ written 

in 187s (see Bibliography). The existence there of an old 
law, not unlike the English one of lreasure*trove, has already 
been referred to (ante, p. 64), By a Danish royal ordinance 
of 1737 tliis was so interpreted as to grant to thj; Crown ^' all 
treasure or deposit of gold, silver, and precious objects, without 
an owner, found in the earth; and the finder was bound, under 
certain penal tits, to turn over his stock to the treasury without 
any indemnity'. 

In 175’ however tlic necessar)- modification was made, 
without which no such law ivill in practice secure its avowed 
aim, and it was arranged for the finder w’ho brought in 
his treasure to receive its full bullion value and something 

* IIlc qiiotnikus iJiat fiHilEdW W fiDEn Wunuc^i (^apef. 
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more Mt i±i gcncmily known in Denmark that the finder 
will obtain from the state (the argents of which examine and 
appraise the artic^cis found) not only a higher price than 
private persons would pay, but that the care taken in collect¬ 
ing and prei^i^djig the objects will be recompensed by an 
honorarium added to the price of the metak" From "finds" 
thus secured for the -state, the nucleus of a collection had been 
formedn and at the b<^inning of the nineteenth centur>'p in 
tSo/p a Koj-al Commission for the care of antiquities was 
cstabILshed, under Tvhich gradually grew up the famous 
Museum ofN^orthern Antiquities at Copenhagen. The funds 
at the disposal of the coinmbsbn have enabled it to pay for 
discovered treasure, called the Danish term " Danefac ; the 
' property of the dead ^; and the public spirit of the people 
has brought in abundant gifts. "By reason of a strong 
national sentiment^ the people make it a point of honour to 
collect material for the history' of pre-historic times, so that it 
is no longer necessar^^ lo prohibit the exportation of relics of 
stone^ bronze and iron," and " it rarely happens that important 
treasures when found do not come promptly to the knowledge 
of the museum,' 


In regard to immovable objects of antiquarian interest^ 
with Avhich this book is more nearly concerned, the commission 
of 1B07 turned its attention at once to their presen’iition. 
This object was greatly furthered by the appointment in 1S47 
of a salaried Inspector of Ancient Monuments in the person 
of 1 rofessor Worsaae. Soon afterp in 1849, the commission 
was dissolved^ and since that dale the administration of 
ancient monuments has been closely connected with the 


management of the Museum of Northern Antiquities, 

The point of chief interest about Danish arrangements is 
the illustration they afford of rational methods of monument 
administratioUp in which reljance upon law's and penalties is 
at a minimump and different classes and bodies in the com¬ 


munity are approached by way of moral suasion p w'Jth a view 
to securing common action in favour of a national end. Not 
only^ as Worsaae has said, ts it not found necessary to prohibit 
the exportation from the country of movable objects of anti- 
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quity and art, bnt Lhc proems of expropriation is not relied 
on for the protection of immovable monumefils on the land of 
private or corporate proprietors. In i^4Sp it is stated that the 
government refused to sanction a tneasurc ^vhich svoiitd have 
put this power into the handii of the authorities^* There are 
various reitsons for the efhKtivcpess in Denmark of these 
methods of persuasion, on which so much reliance ^ placed. 
For one thing, national feeting is strong, and i$ nourished by 
the consciousness of the possession of a world-famous coUcc- 
tion of national antiquities. Then the level of oducaLion is 
comparatively high ; the eoujitrj^ is small, and people arc 
cvcryAvlicre accessible to infiuences emanating from the centre 
of affairs. Hence it is that the condition of the land in 
respect of its ancient monuments can be described in terms as 
pleasing as those contained in a letter with which the writer 
has been favoured by Dr Soph us Midler, ivho as Director 
of the Kationai Museum is at the centre of monument 
administration. ' We have no laws/ he wTites, " preventing 
private possessors from injunrig monuments of historical or 
artistic interest of which they are the owners. Nevertheless 
the ancient monuments arc not actually exposed to destruc¬ 
tion or vandalism, and it is verj' rarely that a monument of 
an^’ value and interest is mined. The locai authorities all 
over the country are instructed by regulations and circulars 
to assbt tlie National Museum in all matters concerning the 
preservation of monuments, The Museum itself is provided 
w'lth the pecuniaiy' means that are required, and in most 
caseSj owing to the high state of popular education, the 
personal interest of owners is easily roused. All the ancient 
monuments, that are declared inviolate and placed under the 
inspection of the National Museum, have been so treated 
through the voluntaiy' act of their ow^ners^ and it is very 
rarely that any compensation has been paid In this w^ay, 
for instance, several thousands of pre-histork tombs and 
barrows have been preser\'ed from any future destruction,' 
Official rejxprtis on the measures taken to carry out this 
poIic>% of more recent date than that of Worsaae, are furnished 

* Waisaac^ Jiififlrt, |5. jS*. 
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in publications issued by Uie NatlonaJ Museum (see Biblio- 
graphy), and some extracts from these will shew the manner 
of procedure in dealing ivith the various claves and bodies 
who are to be brought to shsue in the common work of 
preservation. 

The state itself began with a self-dcnymg ordinance of 
18481 to the effect that all forts, sepulchral mounds, runic 
stones^ or ruined structures^ existing on the crown domainj} 
or m the state forests, should be declared national praperty, 
and that, if any part of these domains came to be alienated, 
those monuments should he expressly reserv^ed in the articles 
of sale as belonging to the nation. An effort was made at 
the same time to induce ecclesiastical corporations to establish 
the same provisions with regard to ancient monuments on 
their estates, while * the Commission on monuments, and later 
on the DErector of iMonuments and of the Museum (November 
1S49) addressed printed circulars to all the land-holders of 
the kingdom to induce tliem to make tlie same reservatJoiis, 
arid many of them submitted thereto with the greatest goodwill 
In tins way without much expense, a great number of impor¬ 
ta tu and characteristic monuments were placed under the 
protection of the law,*.,In llie numerous excursions made 
each year by the director of ancient monuments,...and in his 
personal relatiDns with the people, he acquired for Oic state 
a great number of relics, some of which were sold at a 
reasonable price, others given gratuitously—kdetxl, by yeomen 
hardly able to do it I' 

More recent appeals to ecclesiastical bodies are recorded 
in the (f/f Mr Presen^aiiffFf 0/ in Dx.wwrJ^ 

issued by the Directorate of Monuments la 1891* The 
DirecEoratc appealed to the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction to provide for the Insertion of a clause in all 
deeds of sale of church lands securing the preservation of all 

’ VVcii>fl£i^, Iwr* di., p 

^ itm ( Dsttuftnrk^ iS8(i- 

^691, p, I ana Mmdfianiir^rr /ni i 

Jtatmt, KjnlKnlutii. 1903. p. I f., gj¥c llie inCwmalion which Mlmri, 

IQ ihc emi oif ih« Mciion on Ihnimiirii. Fer help in ihc imiulaiScm at -i_ h-i ,, 

m the bkA^fi^himTfcan the wriiE^t b indehltrd to Sliia C- Le 
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aticient monufnent^, Rcmissncss in the matterr of the care of 
m on u men Is on glebe lands* especially in &ses where the 
glebe was let to tenants^ had been a cause of anxietj' to the 
authorities, and on February" i^p a schedule was sent 

from the Minister through the Bishops to all the clergy► 
requiring their signature to an undertaking that they would 
in the meantime preserv^e intact ail moniiments fin their 
glebes, till these should have been officially inspected. Fifty 
six stone calms* three hundred and eighteen tumuli, and five 
earthworks were in this way protected. 

In the case of railway ivories* the Directorate made a 
successful appeal to the Minister to incorporate in all nmv 
cuiicessious granted to railway projectors certain clauses 
forbidding an3* tampering with ancient barrows before inspec¬ 
tion hy the Museum authorities, and requiring the delivery to 
the Museum of any antiquities found in the course of the 
railway excavations. In February 1S90 the Governmeiii w^as 
again approached with a complaint about the destruction of 
monuments by those engaged in making roads. The result 
was that the Minister of the Interior in June 1890 issued a 
circular to tJie Sherifls instructing them to make known to 
the communal authorities that person s In charge of road- 
making operations were to obsene the same rules as those 
laid doivn in the case of railways. 

The reclamaiion for purposes of cultivation of hsithland, 
carried on by a private company, was involving the levelling 
of barrows and similar injury' to other ancient remains^ and an 
appeal was successfully made to tliose responsible for cariy'ing 
on the work. An article in the periodical organ of the moor¬ 
land association, in 18B9, acknowledged the value of these 
memorials, which are specially numerous on the heaths of 
Jutland* * Their presence is witness that these barren regions 
were in the middle ages the seat of a population. From 
about 120OA.D, till the middle of tlie nineteenth ceritur>^ the 
inland part of Jutland degenerated, and the barrows alone 
still speak of the better times of old. Now' again life begins 
on the moors in the form of serious W'ork to conquer the soik 
Let us hold tlicse memorials of the olden time in constant 
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honoufp as they form an eloquent chapter m the remarkable 
history of the heath country.^ 

The chief object of these protective operations has been 
to secure the safety of ancient monuments on the ordinary 
estates and farms in private hands in all parts of the kingdom. 
One of the latest reports, issued b3^ the Museum in 1903, 
gives 3 satisfactory account of progress in this resptctpCspccEally 
during the decade 1^92-1902. l\m thousand Hve hundred 
rrEOnumenU were during these years put under protf^ctian^ 
and of these^ two thousand two hundred and twenty^ were 
freely given over, while in the case of the remainder compen¬ 
sation was paid. DipEoTnas of honour and gifts of plate have 
been presented as a recognition of the public spirit displayed- 
Any proprietor* who is willing to place ancient monuments 
on his land under the protection of the law, executes a legal 
document by which he binds hir%setf to preserve the monu¬ 
ments in question on behalf of the state, in accordance with 
the regulations of the I^ational Museum. * I pledge myself 
and the .succeeding owners and occupiers of the property to 
protect and preserve the monuments so that they shall be in 
no wise harmed by digging* plough ing, retno^^l, heaping on 
them of Slones, or in any Qthcr maimer^ No planting shall 
be allowed^ A notice of protection may^ be put up on the 
spot* (Thb takes the form of a stone w ith the initials l\ M, 
•Fredet Mindesmaerke' 'Protected Monument'). An ac¬ 
knowledgement is also given of liability' to a fine in case of 
any wilful or careless injury to the monument, and the 
Museum is authorized periodically to inspect the objects and 
to make the fact ol protection public. 

The greatest damage which these monuments incur is said 
to arise wlien property changes hands through compulsory' 
sale or foreclosure of a mortgage. The Directorate of Monu- 
mtmts has however approached the companies which lend on 
mortgage asking them to recognbe In every' case the position 
of the protected monuments on estates which may fall into 
their hands^ and in the year 18S9 this arrangement was. 
ratified with the principal companies concerned. It U pleasant 
to find commerdalai^jations, like these loan and reclamation 
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companies, prepared to evince some of ilie same patriotism 
and public spirit which is shown by other sections of the 

community, 

NORM'AV, 

Like Denmark, Norivay is not provided with a body of 
monument l^islation, but exercises superintendence over 
this department of the national treasures through an official 
custodian of antitjuities, who holds the title of ' State- 
Antiquary and tlirough the council of a subsidized, society, 
which has its headquarters in Christiania and branches at Ber¬ 
gen, Trondhjem, Lillehararaer, Larvik and Fredrikstad. This 
socictyis entitled I'oreningtn til Norske Fortidsmindesmairkers 
Bevaring, and it issues a periodical report of its operations. 
It was founded in 1844 as a private association, but after 1S60 
it received an official character, and obtained a subvention 
to be employed for a proper investigation into the sepulchral 
and other monuments of the country-, the repair of old struc¬ 
tures of interest, and ivhere practicable, their purchase. The 
Society has brjcomc possessed in this way of twenty four 
properties in the fomi of ecclesiastical and civil buildings, as 
well as some runic stones. The state subsidy amounted in 
jpoq. to nearly ^yotx The arrangement is somewhat similar 
to that which prevails in Switzerland, where the Council of 
the Swiss Society for the Preservation of Historical-Monu¬ 
ments is entrusted by the Federal Government w-ith the 
functions of a nionument commission. The Norse Society 
forms the advisory council for the State-Antiquary, and 
deliberates on all proposals for alterations in tlie older churches 
and their fittings. 

A new and comparatively stringent measure in regard to 
ancient monuments is now before the Norwegian Storting, 
and if it pass very little will be left to private arbitrament. 

Sweden. 

Tt has been already noticed that in Sweden the attention 
of the governing powers was at an early date directed to the 
question of the preservation of ancient monuments. The 
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famous Gustavus Adolphus^ 1611—1632^ appointed 
custodians of these national treasures, and instituted the office 
of Aritiquar>' of the Kingdom, Riksantikvar, a post noiv filled 
by the veteran archaeologist. Dr Ilans Hildebrand. In l6d6 
Charles XI issued a Royal Edict declaring that the ancient 
monuments of the kingdom^ whether on royal domains or on 
the lands of the yeomanry, were under the royal protection 
and must be preserved from all injury. This measure applied 
to all old forts, castles, cairns, standing stones, tumuli, and 
barrows. Tlie same protection was extended to ecclesiastical 
structures w ith all their fittings, ornaments and adjuncts while 
the nobles were exhorted lo give due attention to all ancient 
monuments and works of art in their own possession. Further 
rescripts of the seventccntli century^ forbade the alienation of 
cccle^Jastical treasures to private individuals, and the sale or 
melting down of coins or objects of gold or silver found in 
the earth. Such objects were claimed as Crown pro[)erty, 
though the finder was indemnified by the payment of part of 
thdr value. The concealment of a 'find' was visited by a 
penalty. By a latcT ordinance of 1736 the finder of treasure 
was to be recompensed with the buIUon value plusonc-cighth, 
and this is the arrangement which at present prevaiLs. 

These early rescripts established the rule which has been 
acted on ever since, that the state is^ as a general principle, 
the proprietor of all the ancient monumcuu in the countiyv 
while before the close of the eighteenth century there was 
established the machinery' through which the adminfstraLion 
of monuments Is still carried on. In 1786 there %vas orgajiized 
the Royal Academy of Science, History^ and Antiquities, 
which fills the place occupied in other countries b}' monu¬ 
ment commissions, and, mlh the Riksantikvar for chief of 
the executive, carries out die provisions of the laws and 
rescripts bearing on the subject of monument administration. 

These laws and rescripts are conveniently summed up In 
an elaborate Decree promulgated first in 1S67, but 

reissued with substantially the same content In 1S73 and 
finally in 1886. The follovring gives in a corrected form the 
translation of ihh decree which was communicated to the 
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British Foreign Office in 1B96 and is printed among the 
Ri^poris of the subsequent year (see Bibliography, p-xiii)*^ 

* His Maj^siys graci^iiS Dt^£r£i r^sfretifig //ii' of 

jinaont Alfotitimenis. 

'(Given at Stockholm Palace November 29, 1367, 

'‘May 30i 1873, and April 21, 1SS6,) 

'g i* ALL monuments which preserve the memory of 
‘ the ancient inhabitants of the country are placed under the 
^ protection of the la^v, and accordingly may not be injured 

* nor destroyed by the owner or oceupter of the land, nor by 
^ any other person save under the conditions set forth in 
■ Articles 5, 4, and 

z. Monuments include mounds of earth or stone (grave 
' mounds or stone tumuli) raised by hand ; tombs of stone 

* with their mounds of earth or stone, where such occur; other 
" ancient graves or burying places; stoneSp recumbent or 
‘ upright, isolated or in row^s or groups^ whether arranged in a 
‘ Systematic order or no; stonea? or faces of cliffs with inscrip¬ 
tions and figures j crosses of stone and other signs ; remains 
' of d^vellings abandoned since ancient times, and of deposits 
' indicating old dwelling-places ; remains of long-since aban- 

* duned burghs, castles, churches, chapels, monasteries^ 

' oratories, or other public buildings or constructionsjikewise 

* other like monuments of such an age that they can now no 
" longer be held to be private property. 

* I 3' The Royal Archaeological Academy has the right, 
" through the State Antiquary^ or other specially appointed 

* person, to cause ancient stones or other remains of antiquity 
" w'hich have fallen dowm to be raUed and repaired, after 
' formally notifying the fact to the owner or occupier of the 
*land, and abo to sketch and examine, by excavating or 

* other means, monuments, on the condition that the owner 
*or occupier of the Land shall receive compensation for any 

* damage or expense which he may thereby incur. 

'§4. {a) Monuments which are already used as arable 

^ Far a PpviKJwci af this tma^klknib which wm prinird in 189 ? m m foTm* 
th# wrilcr h inikblctl lo lil* Liatlntto of rrafessor O^our .^[onteliOk 
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■ ma«=h land, or pasture, may contmue 

*as sucK but not to a ^atcr depth than hitherto. 

‘ {/>> I r the owner oroccupier of such land wish to cu 
. or make use of it for building or other purposes ^ 

‘extent than is allowed under paragraph or should he 
‘desire to otherwise employ, alter, or remove any permimeiil 
‘ remains, he must notify his intention with a precise desenp. 
Hion of the monument, if in the country, to 
■government olHcial, and if in the town, to the 
‘ and it shall be their duty to report tlie fact w’lthonl dclaj ^ 

‘ the Governor of the Province, who shall send in a report on 

• the subject to the Royal Academy. . 

• The Roj-al Academy has Uien the right to dcadc "hctlicr 

■ the application can be granted, and if so, whether condi ons 

■ will be imposed or no. _ i- 

•Their decision shall be communicated to the applicant 

■ through the Governor, together with a notification that 

■ should he not be satisfied with it, he may appeal to _ c 

■ Ecclesiastical Department within the time fixed by the 
•Decree of the t4th November, 1866. 

• In the latter case the decision shall he communicated to 

‘ him free of charge. . 

• (c) The Royal .Academy has the tight, in cases v\here 

‘consent is given to the alteration or removal of such an 

■ ancient monument, to cause the same to be inspected and 
• sketched berorehand, or to send some person m the Academy s 
•employ to be present at its altemtion or removal, but be 

■ may not cause tlie owner or occupier of the land any 
•onneccssaiy ridav or discomfort. If In such remains anti- 

■ quities be found, these should be offered to Hb Majesty and 

‘ the Crown. . . . . 

■ {d) Should any one else for scientific investigation wish 

■ to open up any specially mentioned monument, he may ask 
•permission from the Academy, which has the power to 
■determine exactly how tlie above shall be effected, should 

■ they grant the leave, 

■S 5. When during the construction of roads, railways, 
* canals^ or in any otlter public works, remarkable monuments 
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* are found in the wsLy of the road or canal, or obstructing the 

* execution of the worksp and when the destruction of these 
^ remains can only be avoided ivith great difficulty, tlicn, 

‘ before the destruction takes ptacc, drawings of the remains 

* shall bo forwarded to the Royal Academy* and an upportunity 
'given to the Academy to inspect the same through some 
' specially commissioned person, should they consider it 
'necessary; yet the w^ork must rtol thereby be retarded. 

In the parccHing of any ground where there are 
"monuments, the space occupied by these monuments is to 

* remain unparcelled, if possible, 

* When such an agreement cannot be arrived at by friendly 

* negotiation, the Regulations cited above as to the pre- 
' servation of ancient monuments remain in force. 

'§7, Any one who by blastingp demolishingi digging, 

* ploughing, or other means damages, demolishes, or destroys, 
*or in any way disturbs momiments, shall be fined according 

* to the circumstances from 5 5*^ kroner (5J- to ^i/), 

"should it be faiind that he knew^ or ought to have known 
‘ that they were antique remains,i and shall be obliged to 
' restore the ."tame, if possible, to their former stata 

Mf he neglect to do this the restoration may be effected 
' at his ejcpenso 

* If antiquities be found these should be handed over to the 
' Royal Academy* and on examinatian it will be decided 
*what compensation is due. 

‘ I S. (a) Any one finding in the earth or water, in old 
' buildings or elsewhere, ancient coins, weapons* tools, orna- 

* ments, vessels, or other antiquities of gold* silver, or copper, 

* shall by law offer them to the State, without breaking, filing, 
^cleaning, or damaging them in otlier ways, and either to 

* the nearest officer of the Crown or else to the Governor 
' immediately report where and how the remains were found, 
' whether there are remains in the neighbourhood, and any 
' other information w'bich may be of scrv^ice in the matter. 

' The Governor shall, without delay* see that the antiquities 
^are sent in* or^ if this cannot be conveniently done by the 
' post, forward a written notice to the Royal Academy, 
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■ If the latter consider that the find or any part theieof 
' ought to be included in the collections of the State, the ful 

■ metal value of gold and silver finds with an eighth part extra 
’shall be paid to the owner, and in the case of copper, w At- 

■ ever amount above the metal worth, which may be consider^ 
’equivalent to the scientific value of the find. Should the 

• Academy be unable to meet this expense with its grant from 
‘ the State for this purpose, a report to this effect shall be wnt 

• in to His Majest>' the King, who will decide whether the find 
' may be bought in from other funds or be returned to the 

* When the owner of other antiquities of lesser material 
‘ value, which have been found by chance, wishes to offer the 
’same to the King and the Crown, he may do this in the 

• same manner through the Governor; and the Academy sh^ 
‘pay compensation for whatever portion of the find offered 
’they consider should be reserved to the State's Archaeo- 
' lo^*cal Collections ; this remuneration shall be greater or 
‘ less according to the state of preservation of the objects and 
■■ their value to the ciiusetim and to sticiice, 

* (r) Any one destroy in gj melting doMrU^ dispersing or 
‘giving au^y such a find mentioned in (a) before it has been 
■offered to the King and the Crown, forfeits witliout com- 
‘ pensation whatever part of the find he still has in his 

■ possession, and pays a fine double the value of ivhat he has 

’ destroyed, &c, , , . , 

'|g. Old churches distinguished by unusual ardiitecturc 

■or ancient ornaments or any to which historical memories 
' cling, or which have paintings or inscriptions on their vaults, 

■ roofs, or walls, may not be demolished, altered, or turned to 
‘ other uses until notice has been given in appropriate terms 

■ to the King, so tliat His Majesty, after considering the case, 

■ may decide what must be retained or be handed down to 
. posterity by drawings and descriptions, before the demolition 

■ or alteration takes place. 

■The same Law also applies to other buildings connected 
’with churches, such as old tombs, and other monuments 
• which are found in churches or churchyards, but the rights 
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' of private persons or families to finch monuments are pre^ 

^ sensed to them intact 

rq. Should there in a church or elsewhere within an 
"ccciesiastieal building be found movable articles which ser^e 

* to perpetuate the memory of the customs or art of olden 
^ times and which do not belong to a private person or family, 

* such as old vostmentSp pictures^ akar pahitingSj crosses and 
■ crucifixes^ jewels, vesselSp baptismal fontSj cejlficrSi hand- 
^ bells, indulgence caskets, poor boxes, pictures not fixed to 
‘ the wall or other works of artp relics or grave stones, epitaphs, 

^ standards, escutcheons, mourning banners, weapons^ and 
' armour, old letters and writings, these may not be given to 

* any private person, nor to any collections at home or 

* abroad without first being offered to the King and the 
' Crowm, and those whose duty it is to keep them shall be 
" responsible that this is done. 

* When Runic stones are set in the pavement of a church 
‘ and liable to be damaged, these shall be taken out and set 
^ up in some open and suitable place^ Should the parish not 

* be willing to meet the expense Incurred thereby, representa- 

* tions should be made on the subject to the Royal Academy. 

"Wlicn a parish wishes to have a bell recast on which 

* inscriptions are found, tliese should be copied and com- 

* municated to the Roj'al Acadenny- If the inscriptions arc 

* in Runic or other middle-age letters, or if on the bell drawings 

* or figures of unusual nature arc found, an exact reproduction 
^ of these -shall be forwarded to the Academy to enable the 
' Academy to examine and take a cast of the inscriptions and 

* figures before the bell is recast If the parish wishes to sell 

* the bell which they intend to recast, it shall first be offered 

* to the King and tlie Crowm in its original state; 

'§ tt. The inventory which by law is to be found in 

* every church of its movable property’’ must include aiso the 
' articles mentioned m the preceding paragraph (| lO), and 

* at every change of incumbctit and at every visitation it shall 

* be carefuny examined to see that eveiy thing is in goenJ order 
" according to the inventory^ The Royal Academy has the 

* right to have such an inventory made out after due noti- 
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‘ Rcation to the clergyman of the parish or the legal 

* rcpfcsentativcr 

‘The incumbent and the vestry must sec that such 

■ mavable: property of the church is not destroyed by wear 
' and tear, and shall provide for such articles as arc no longer 
' used for the service of the church a suitable room in the 
‘church or its precincts. 

* § 12, The Royal G ovemor and Consistory, the ofheiattn g 
*c 1 ei^, and the officials of the Crown are instructed to see. 

' in so far as lies in their power, that this Decree is strictly 

' obscr\^ed. 

‘ The Royal Goverripr has the right* after notice from the 

■ State Antiquary, or request from a pri%'ate bndoxvuen or on 
'other grounds, to cause certain monuments or those of 
^certain places to be publicly placed under the protection of 
'the lavr, and when damage Is ne^erthdess done to such a 
' protected monument, this fact shall be considered as an 
"aggravating cErcumstance in judging the offence, 

*Th€ State Antiquary has also the right, when he db- 
"covers that this Decree has been violated in any particular, 

“ to prosecute the person concerned." 

Amongst other questions connected with momiment 
administration, that of mventorization has received attention 
in Sweden, On this the Riksandkvar issued in (Sgi a 
rejiort^ of which the following is a summary. The Academy 
disposed of a government grant for the investigation and 
description of ancient monuments, tlie object in view being a 
compEetc record of the possessions in this department of 
tile fatherland. ' 'When 1 entered on my po.^t/ v^rites Or 
Hildcbrantl, ^ I saw that the time had come to begin the 
systematic amnigement of the material already obtained, and 
to ivork continuously for its completion. In this way tlie 
“Antiquarian Topographical Archives^' were irtstituted- 
They consist of two divisions, (/i) text, and {b} ilUistrations. 
llic text-section is arranged according to provinct^. districts* 
and parishes, with a ptwtfollo for each parish (where the 

^ A'iWjfA f *i£i£rkm UtA Swict- 

Viulm, p- i- 
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mot^urnents are few two or three parishes have a portfolio 
among them). In those [wrtfolios are contained separate 
!ihcci3 for separate parishesp for churches, for hamlets and 
farms in the^ parish, and on these sheets are gradually entered 
In order all descriptive details ns they are ascertained^ 
Illustrations of monuments of heathen times find their place 
also in these portfoUoSr 

'The ilfostratton-section consists of tw"o series, one for 
ecclesiastical and the other for secular buildings, each 
arranged according to provincesp In the ecclesiastical scries 
are to be found 4,092 drawings and photc^raphs; in the 
secular series 375, 

^ From the experience which I have of such matters abroad, 
I venture to aa^rt that no sitite in the world can boast of 
such a collection as the Swedish Antiquarian TojK^raphical 
Archives,* 



CHAPTER Vni. 

RUSSIA AND FINLAND- 


Bebltographv and Sources of Information. 

CENBRAL ReouLATIOWS for the ConstUutiOD and Work nf 

AtchacoloBical Cetnmiwion, issued by comnuind ot the Emperor 
through the Ministry of tho litiperwl Court, February lSS> 

I^IFERIAL D^creK, as lo the apcrauoGs of the Imperial Arc cg ogiC ^ 
Commission and the Imperial A^cmy of the Fine Arts, tr the 
matter of exeavallofts and testoralion^ March to, lo8^ 

Further DEC&EE on the same subject, O«obcr 31, 1890. 

Circular issued in 1901 by the Minister of the Intcnor with regaitl to ibe 

Prols^ction of MotiomAnt^ , 

Communications from the President of t^ Im^rinl 

Commission, and the Secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts, 

January and Marchi 1905. t ► 1 

lMi-£RtAi, Decrees relating to the establishment of on Archaeolop™! 
Commission in Finland, tlm oppointment and functions of a StMe 
Antii^uary for Finland, etc-, etc., Helsingfors, June » 

December 17, iSSSi September as, iBga. 

Letter from the State Antiquary of Finland, January, tgoj. 

RUSSIA. 

There is Rf elaborate legal machinery for moftuinertt 
administration in Russia, but the subject is by no means 
neglected, lit the R^piirts to the British Foreign 
iSe-T it is stated that ‘the legal Adviser of Her Majestys 
Embassy having been consulted respecting the laws m Russia 
concerning the preservation of ancient monuments, etc., states 
that Uerc arc no statutable provisions with regard to this 
matter at all.' This may be strictly true, yet in 1859 there 
hid been constituted, under the Ministry of the Imperial 
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Court an Imperial Archaeological Commission for this ver> 
purpose, and this commission, together with the Impcnal 
Academy of the Pine Arts, has been in charge of ancient 
monuments ever since. According to the pr«ent constitution, 
■even' project for the restoration or the destruction of an 
■ancient edifice must be previously laid before the Imperi^ 

■ Archaeological Commission, in the hands of which the projert 
*19 subnvitted to a detailed examination by socialists m 

■ ancient architecture and representatives of the Academy of 

* Pine Arts, the Clergy, and Ministries interested. ^ 

■ In regard to excavations, it is necessary to obtain special 
‘ permission to carry on archaeological researches on lands 
■belonging to the State, to churches and convents, to towns 

■ and rural cominunesi.' Russia is of course a couiitr>' where 
matters of this kind are not managed by statutory provisions 
so much as by Decrees and Circulars of the Autircrat and his 
representatives. The degree of effectiveness of the mc^ures 
thus set on foot depends on the same causes which make for 
the success or inefficiency of all such proceedings m bureau¬ 


cratically governed countries. 

The administration of ancient monuments m Russia be¬ 
longs to the Ministry of the Imperial Court, rather than to 
any department of the execiuive government. In 1901 how¬ 
ever the Minister of the Interior issued a circular to the 
provincial governors, municipalities, and heads of police, 
calling attention to the duties of local authontics ivith regard 
to monuments of art and antiquity. In order to secure 
the proper performance of the.se duties the Mmistcr gives 
directions for the compilation of ati inventory'of the artistic 
and antiquarian treasures of the Empire. All loca authorities 
are accordingly ordered to draw up accurate lists of the 
monuments within their jurisdiction, with descriptions, draw¬ 
ings. and plans; and to accompany these with historical 
notes, and with a report on the present condition of the 
monuments, including estimates for requisite repairs, etc. 


I Kilmil fl*.m . Ictwr kindly «IU by tllf ArcWkieical 

Commistiion, Cotuit A. 
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The lists were all to be sent in by Apdl i, 1902J This would 
mean the complete and scientific mventonzation of the monu¬ 
ments of the vast Russtan dominions within a space of about one 
year* and the reader may speculate as to the likelihoDd of the 
work being satisfactorily accomplished at quite so early a date. 

The Russian press hailed the issue of the circular with 
cordial satisfaction. The pointed out that the 

government had for a long time past given attention to this 
subject but without much result. The Academy of Arts and 
the Archaeological Commission had been charged wuth the 
task of protecting ancient monumenU from vandalism^ but 
neither of these bodies possessed local repfcsentatives in 
different parts of the country so a3 to be able effectively to 
carr>* on their operation.^ TJie Minister of the Interior on 
the other hand had relations with local bodies in every part, 
and what was impracticable to societies and academies in 
>Sl Fetersburg ivas for the Ministry of the Interior quite 
witliin the bounds of possibility. T/i^re ar /as£ 

any an hwmt^ry af aii vain^. and /Aat um 

first sttp ti> a rrully ^ffcctivt aciiviiy in tiu dttmtiin 0/ t/is 
prssai^ali^n and rsstaratioit 0/ Aij/arita/ menumenfs. 

The establishment of the tmpertal Archaeological Coni- 
mission dates back^ it has been mentioned, to 1859. Tiie 
following is an abstract of the Decree for Its constitution and 
working^ 

There are twenty seven articles in the Decree, which is 
divided into three parts (i) 'General Regulations(2) 'Ac¬ 
tivities of the Commission ^ and (j)' Interna! organization of 
the Commission'. Article j runs as follows :—The I mperial 
* Archaeological Commission constitutes a separate depart- 
*jiicnt in the Ministry of the Imperial Court, and ha^i for its 
^objects, TSt, the search for objects of antiquity, csiiectally 
Hhosc relating to the national hbtor>''and the history of ttmse 
»people who once lived in territories now occupied by Russia; 
*2nJ, die collection of information on those monuments of 

^ The ackivOwlirdgoikenl^ of the irritcr ah tn hU cdIIco^a tV Charl^ 
SitrtkW for kirulty i^vcei by iLc trAnsJ^tLoii of lliE Hu^iim ctDcumADii i^uot^ 
40 kht Eut. 
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*antic|tiity to be found within the Empire i jrd, the sHttitific 
'investigation of objects discovered in excavations.' Articles 
3 p and 4 provide that the commission is to have an authori¬ 
tative President who is in immediate touch with the Minister 
of the Court; is to have the cooperation of lionorar>^ and 
corresponding members; and is to take superintendence of 
the Mu-seurti of anti^iutties at Kertcli in the Crimea. 

Under the heading "Aettvkies of tlie Commission* we 
read. Article 5,' With a view to the discover)' of objects of 
' antitjuity tlie Commission will carr)^ on excavatioiis on 
■ancient burial moundsj and In other localities which are 
"remarkable: from a hislorical point of view and appear to 

* promise archaeologttal discoveries/ Article 6^ * It appertains 
" to the Commission to keep urider observation all discoveries 
'of objects of antiquity made throughout the Empire^ and 
' local authorities are instructed to send in informatiaii of these* 

* If practicable, antiquities which come to light are to be sent 
' by the local authorities for the inspection of tlie Commission/ 
Article 7 provides for the supert-ision of all work connected 
with ancient monuments. In important isistrs ihecomniissirm 
may be represented by its inspector. According to Article S 
'The Commission is to follow with attention the progress of 
'^all great public works, such as the construction of railways, 

' the laying out of roads, etc., in order to take advantage of 
‘any opportunities that may be ufTeredi for archaeological 
‘research/ Articles 9 Rtid 10 run as folloxvs :—' For the at- 

* taimnent of the objects of Articles 5^6, 7 i President 

‘of the Commission will cuter into preliminary relations witli 
‘ persons \vhose cooperation ivill be required in "the various 
‘localities/ 'To encourage the handing over of objects of 
^antiquity to the Archaeological Commission there W'ili be 
' granted in each case a monetary gratification corresponding 
' not only to the actual or bull Eon value of the gold or salver 
"or other material of ivhtch the object may be composedp but 
"also to its jirchacologjcal ivoith and rarity- 

The remaining articles of ihe Decree arc occupied for the 
mast i>art with provisions for adminislrationt status of officials, 
etc., and are not of general inlcrcst 
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In an Imperial Decree of March lS8g it Is laid do\TO that 
the archaeolngtcal commission has exclusive right to the con- 
trol of aJ] excavations on Crown lands, or lands belonging to 
public or religious institutions^ All mstiturions or persons 
desiring to undertake such excavations, independently of 
their relations with tlio local authorities of the district, must 
make a preliminary agreement with the archaeological com¬ 
mission. All objects of value that come to lights especially 
those important from a scientihe point of view, must be sent to 
the commission for submission to the Emperor 

All projects for the repair or restoration of the memu- 
mental remains of antiquity must be submitted tu the com- 
missian, which will confer with the Imperial Academy of the 
Fine Arta_ A further decree of October 31, 1890, gives 
direcrioTis for the joint action of these two bodies in con¬ 
nection with all such projects. Every scheme for restoration 
must be submitted in detail and considered by Hie two bodies^ 
who will appoint inspectors of the work Aficr the com¬ 
pletion of the operations all the plans and draiviitgs employed 
arc to be deposited in the archives of the archaeological com- 
missian. 


FiNLAND. 

The Grand-Duchy of Finland possesses a somewluit elaborate 
monument admintstratlon, which it owes to the memory' of its 
long political conncctiDTi with Sweden®, Until the dissolution in 
\ 309 of this connectiQn, the older Swedish law^s and dispositions 
in the matter of monuments^ dating from the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charl^ XJ, were in force iu the Province, while 
even after 1809 the ordinance of 1666 (see ante^ p* i92X 

I * QiuhL mix fuuiUiti;, \1 dc ac muiiir dVriic penniii^iarD Fpecixfe 

poor faime r?el»crcK^ uu upparleuaiit ^ TEtat, uiiK 

ct nut i/illei el aui; rapicnunies rrnitles,* lixinact from a lelCcf 

rrcFsil iKe I'ftiiilctifc <if ibi? trojficna'l Cciffiimlsslon, 

* llif £:>nuwiif|g is ACCOUHl of ihs CUre cjT McmnineatR; in Finland kindlj 
fumkhed l>y jVipclin, SlaJC Aniir^tiiifjr oF Flu [and, ihmugh llit goJMl 

dlEctr^ of PiufcAijf li'tro. of lliE University of Hirlhiiii^fntv Im hoih tlinac 

g<nEJEnv^ ^hl. wrilEf to rctam hu bc?>l [fiatik^^ wdl for pdvBl^ infonnn- 

iHutg f£>r tlio EumiiLunJCjUlvn of the tepU th^ Jiu^rin] Ditnf^ ri,-l4.tili£ tn 
FbijuHi nolkcd In iht BiliUfifirtiLtiy. 
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that of 1736 about Ureasure-trove' {ibid.}, with other such 
rcgulationSp nsmaiTied legally vaJid. After Hie separation 
however, there ^v-as in Finland no authority charged with 
su|ierintending their adtniTii-stratioiL At the diet of iSd-j the 
Estates of Finland presented a petition to the Czar of Russia 
expressing the need not only of an ordinance prolecting the 
monuments of the cornitT^^ but also of an authority" superin¬ 
tending the observance of this. This petition resulted at last 
in the ImporiaJ Ordinance of April 2, 1&S3* on the protection 
and preservation of ancient monuments " By this ordinance* 
*all fixed remainSt ruins of castlesi paiaceSj fortifications, 

‘ churches^ and other important public buildings, stone-barrows, 

' cemeteries,caims,grave-stones,rocks and stones with engraved 
'inscriptions, arc put under the protection of the law and may 
' not be removed nor destroyed without permission. Trans- 

* grcssion is punished with fines from 10 to 200 marks [1 mark 
'= I franc], and the transgressor has to stand the cost of re- 
‘ establishing the monument in its original cxindition. Local 
' authorities musi not—at ihe risk of being accused of breach 
'of duty--make any changes in churches or other public 
“buildings, which are decorated with ancient paintings, in- 
'scriptions, or architectonic ornaments, before the authorities 
'ha\^ had the opportunity of examining them and making 

* drawings. Old fittings and other movable objects, which 
'illustrate ancient customs or ancient technical methods, inust 
' not be removed from churches or other public buildings 
“before the authorities have liad the opportunity of taking 
“ copies of them, or eventually' purchasing them for the state. 

' Ancient coins and other archaeological finds arc to be olfered 
'to the state, when tliey will be paid for with their full value 
' plus one quarter, or* if the object have no market-price, with 
' a Sum that has been fixed by valuation, Embezzlement of 
' the finds is punished with the loss of the price and fines 
'of from 10 to 300 marks, 

* By an ordinance of 19 J^^ne 1S84 there was instituted an 
' Archaeological Commission for the care of the ancient monu- 
“ ments of the coiintfy^r The Commission consists of seven 
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* member^ of whom only the archaeologist of the statCj the 

* active member, is pcmiaiiefit and saliirieti. The other mem* 

* bers are elected for tliree years by several learned societies. 
‘The con^fliission, which meets as a rule twelve times a year, 
*has under its care the anctent monuments as well as the 

* historical museum of the state.' ^ 

The ordinance of 1884* foreshadow^ed the establish¬ 

ment of this museum which however was not actually founded 
till 1893, 

A later ordinance of Ehi'ccmber 17, 1885^ defines more in 
detail the functions of the state antiquary'' or archat-ulc^ist 
Thus^ Article 2 runs aus follows* The state archaeologist, by 

* means of a knowledge of the conn try, gathered parliy on his 
'official journeys, partly through salaried officers sent out by 
'the Archaeological Commissidiii and by the utilisation of 
•previously amassed antiquarian material, ^hall by degrees 
*draw up a systematic description or inventory of the archaco- 
'logical treasures of tJic countryA**.H.Thc last paragraph of 
Article 2 iii worthy of special attention and of imitation :— 

* All information received concerning discoveries and an- 
•cient itrmains is to be arranged by tht: state archaeologist in 

* order of parbhes, and preserved In the archives of the 
^archaeological commission. As soon as a considerable area 

* has been systematically investigated the state archaeologlat 
‘shall draw up a brief account of its antiquarian remains, in 
•order that it may be published by the commission and dis* 
'tributed free of cost to the municipal authorities of tlie place 
' concerned, and to tlie cleigy ► local officials, and other persons 

* whose coopemtion can be Icioked for in the work of prulectlng 
'ancient monuments,* 

According to Axllcle 5, ‘ For the protection of important 

* monuments standing on private ground, the state archacolo- 
'gist shall endeavour to obtain their transference by gift or 

* by deed of purchase to the state or to the commune. In 
'other cases he is to take steps to ensure that clauses be 
•appended to terms of lease or of transference of property' for 
^securing the protection of such monumenti^ The authorities 
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of the district arc to be apprised of all these proceedings, and 
notice will be given to them when any infringement of regu^ 
lations has been reported. 

Article 6 introduces the vexed question of restoration. 
"The state archaeologist shall seek to restore to tfieir original 
^condition monuments which^havc been disturbed or injured^ 
'if this can be done without great expense. Concerning 

* more considerable and costly works of protect ton j the state 
^archaeolc^st must bring the proposals before the Com- 
" mission. I n the repairs or alterations made in old churches 
*or other remarkable buildingi^ he must U5c all care that the 

* original style of the structure he retained, and that any 
"important remains from ancient times found in the excavation 

* be preserved.* 

Profe^r Aspciin reports that the yearly budget of the com¬ 
mission amounts at present to about 80,000 marks (^3200). 
Finland is not specially remarkable for its ancient monumente, 
but the arrangements made for their upkeep and supervision 
are, as will have been seen, of a very thorough and en¬ 
lightened kind. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SPAIN AND POIITUCAI* 

Bibliography and Sources of Information, 

Spain. 

GovernmeSTaL DECREES qh %ht Siibicci of Ancrkrtt mianumontSj especially 
of November 15, ifi44 ’i 0/November 24, iSd^g. wiih modifications of 
December ja, 18S1 j of Decemtwr 16, 1871 (insued tioder ibe 
Rqiublic by the Prestdenl Emilio Casielar)) of December 26^ 1S90 ; 
and of June I, *1900. The texts of these decrees wert^ given itt the 
relative issues of the dfif Afttdrtif ; that of 1865 is given io 

sobtS'taiiL'e in an En^li^b uranstalion in the 
OJ/ict of 1897, p. 33, 

The writer ia greatly indebted to Sefior Ltils M* Cabello y Laptedrai 
who acted aa general secretary to the [ntefnatTonal CongTCss of Archi¬ 
tects at Madrid In I9C34^ amd who has been good enougb to fumtsh for 
the purpose of this book the texts of most af the decrees meniioned 
above, and accompany them by a valuable letter nf explanation. 

*Ijo 5 moiuimcntps naciooaies^i by Sehor Rotirigo Amador de los Rios, in 
Ln FjpiiJlii MadriiL April 1903. 

list drawn up by tbc Academy of 
Fine Aits of San Fernando^ J9*H- 

PortUcJAI- 

Cfffist/Aff dfls MiinumMGi Nadonaeiv 
/ai 40 Lisboa, 1900. 

Senar A. R, Ad^s Bermndcs, of Liibon, Hon* Corresponding Member 
of the RoynJ Institute of British ArehilectSt bas. been so kind as to 
famish the writer with the text of the above and with a translalion of it 
in French. 
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Spain. 

Spain, as befits the magnifics^nce of the land and its wealth 
in noble mt^monab, possesses a somewKat elaborate sysitem 
for the care of the oatJonal treasures in architecture and 
the decorative arts, ITiere is no formal Monument Act, 
though a project of one was introduced into the Senate on 
December 7^ 1900, and presently withdraw^n. A succession 
of Royal and Republican Decrees^ and an apparatus of Com- 
raissions and Inventories, comprise the ofiicial machinery 
available for monumetit administration* 

Jn IS44 a Ko^'al Decree called into being Monument Com- 
missions both central and provincial and the important code 
of regulations for the working of these, drawm up in 1^65^ 
giv'cs the system as it at present exists. It consists of five 
chapters with forty seven articles* The chapters are headed 
' Of die Organization, Object, and Inunctions of the Provincial 
Commisstons for Historical and Artistic Monoincnts'j 'Of 
the Duties of the Provincial Commissions for Monuments^; 
"Of the Academic Work of the ProvsiiciaJ Commis^sions for 
MonumenUs *; ‘Of the Provincial ^^luseumi^' and 'General 
Dispositions 'h In each of the forty nine provinces of the 
kingdom there is a provincial commission composed of cor¬ 
responding members of the Royal Academies of San h^’ernando 
and of Hbtory, the councils of which form a central com¬ 
mission on monuments in the capital. The general duties of 
tile commissions arc to safeguard and restore hbtarical and 
artistic monuments the property of the state; to create, 
encourage, and supervise provincial museums both of the 
fine carts and of antiquities; to acquire for these pictures, 
statues, medals and other artistic objeebs, as well as and 
historical documents' to take the direction of archaeological 
excavations; to preserve the tombs of royal persons and 
men of renown, and to safeguard public buildings generally so 
as to secure them against decay and incongruous restorations; 
and finally to intervene in aii public works, undertaken with 
munidpa] or provincial funds or at the expense of the state, 
on ancient sites, in die neighbourhood of the great Roman 
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roads, or in any other place where the existence of ancient 
constmctfons is suspected, in order to prevent the loss or 
abstraction of such objects of artistic or archaeological interest 
as may be discovered. 

The practical operations of the commissions for catrjnng 
out these objects arc prescribed in Chapter I I. They 
act as councils for the provincial governors in all proposed 
restorations, exnravations, etc., and arc empowered to take the 
initiative in their dealirigs with him in various circumstances 
detailed in the sub-sections of Article 31 . Thus they to 
protest against any works being carried out on publtc 
buildings until the Royal Academy of Fine Arts of San 
P'^nando has inquired into the case, and against any propoi/jd 
demolition or alienation of monuments of real value or of 
national interest whatever pretext be alleged for the same. 
They are to propose prompt repair when any artistic monu¬ 
ment in public hands is falling into dilapidation, to oppose 
the sale abroad of monuments or documents of national 
interest, and to acquire artistic objects for public collections. 
On the other side the obligations of the provincial com¬ 
missions towards tlic Academies of Fine Art and History are 
similarly detailed in Articles 22 to 36 . The cost of these 
various operations of repair, acquisition, excavation, etc., is 
to be borne by sums provided partly in the provincial 
estimates and partly In those of the state, augmented on 
occasions by special grants. 

Under the heading of the academic labours of the com¬ 
missions, comes first of all the preparation of a catalogue 
raisoniui of those buildings in the various provinces, the 
artistic merit and historical imjxirtance of which make them 
worthy of a place in the Statistical Account of Monuments 
projected by the central commission. Ancient sites are ^lo 
be inventoried, monographs prepared on objects of special 
interest, investigations carried out. biographies of local artists 
compiled, etc. Visits of inspection are to be paid to placrss 
where immovable objects of value arc situated. 

The chapter on provincial museums contains nothing of 
special interest, and the 'general dispositions' provide that 
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all local ufUiciHls and public bodies axe to aid the commis^iQns 
in the carrying out of their operations. 

It is provided in Article JO that the provincial commissions 
are to meet regularly once a iveekh and oftencr if needful— 
H provision which implies a lively failh on the part of the 
authors of the decree in the eneigy of provincial antiquaries. 
The Bnancial provisions^ noticed above, sound very liberal, 
but it is to be feared that both the personal energy and the 
material funds available have not sufficed for the carrying out 
of tlic excellent programme of the decree. A number of 
later rescripts testify hoivcver to the continued interest of the 
central authorities in the question of protecting the national 
treasures. Under the KepubliCj President Castelar, in 1873^ 
noting that 'a blind spirit of destruction seemed to have 
seiFjcd on the mitids of certain popular autharitieSj that, 
moved by a misconceived zeal and driven on by a strange 
political fanaticism, had not hesitated to sow wnth ruins the 
soil of the fatherland^ to ihe di^fcrcdit of the natiortaJ honour ^ 
reasserted the provisions of the decree of 1865 as to the 
destruction without the consent of the central authorities of 
any public edifice of value^ and exhorted the provincial 
commissions and other bodies to fresh vigilance in the 
performance of their duties^ 

The important matter of inventorization, which had been 
put into the hands of the provincial commissions, had not 
proceeded satisfactorily, and ivas taken up again in igoo 
when it was made the subject of a Royal Decree^. In the 
preamble it is stated that the need for such an artistic 
inventory had been reccgnii^ed since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and that it had been put in the forefront 
of the ttiKLsure that created the provincial com miss ions in 
1S44, but that the w'ork had laiigutshed. It was now' to be 
resumed with the view^ of forming *a complete catalogue of 
everything to which belonged a recognized ^-alue for history 
or for art '. The work is to be done province by provincCj 

^ * Laj CdmLilflqcs pEaviDdotei de Sto]iiiEEicnl0l celcttffUio cadii scrairui y ™ 
db dtlcrniirMrlo sesfam airtinoruL.' 

^ dt licccinlicr 1 8, 187-3.- 

^ ibid., June j, 1^00. 
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« commerc«menl being made with the province of Aeil^ 

The Royai Academy of Fine Arts of San hemando 'as 

direction of the whole undertaking, and a commissioner ha-s 
been appointed ‘to catalogue all the historical and artistm 
monuments, as well as any oti,er objects of ^«=l^n-vledg^ 
merit, esisting in the province of Avda The work is 
completed ivithln eight months, and about thirtj’ poun s a 
month are allowed for remuneration and expenses. 

Ati excellent rcv'iew of the national weatth in architectural 
monuments is given in the paper by Seftor Amador de ^ 
Rios mentioned in the bibliography, and a succinct pro¬ 
visional list has been drawn up by the Academy, embraong 

certain monuments of national importance— monumentos 

declarados nacionales. It will naturally be a long time, ev<^ 
in the most favourable circumstances, before a comp e e 
inventoiy' can be made of the almost inexhaustib c treasures 
architectural and artistic of which Spain is the possessor. 
The withdrawal of the Monument Act of tgpo » 

disappointment for those interested in these treasures. They 
remain under the charge of the Minister of Public Instruction 
and of the Fine Arts, assisted by the two academies and b> 
die provincial csommissions so far as these are ae n c y 
efficient. For practical work there is a body of o ci 
architects, charged, as in France, with the upkeep and tne 
restoration of the national monuments. This is term^ me 
Servicio de Construcciones Civiles, and works under a 
Reglamento of December 1890'. 


PORTUGAI- 

Reference has already been made to a decree of King 
John V of Purtugal.of the year 1721, which gave evidence 
of an enlightened interest in iiistorkal memorials not un¬ 
natural in a country that had made itself a world-power 
through its commerce and discoveries. The works over which 
the royal aegis was then thrown ivere the memorials ^ ® 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths and 
Arabs, and the care for thixsc relics of older races, that bad 

» DeMULbqr ly, 
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once touched the Lo^'taniAti shoiies, exhibited an elevation 
of view that was beyond the ordinary level of thought of the 
early eighteenth centur)\ All such relics, in whos^oever 
possession they might bCt were to be pro tee ted and the 
Interest in them of the state was to be recognized by the 
private owner. In the opening years of the nineteenth 
century the provisions of this edict were rein forced, and again 
in 1^40, in connection with the suppression of the monasteries, 
measures were taken to secure the safe preservation of the 
nattonai treasures in the form of mediaeval buildings. 

In a Ministerial Decree brought Portugal into line 

with so many other European states by sottirig on foot the 
preparation of an inventory of national monuments^ which 
was entrusted to the Royal Society' of Architects and 
Archaeologists* A provisional in vent or)" was after a very" 
brief inten^a! actually draivn up. 

The Fortuguose care of monuments has however entered 
on a new phase by the promulgation at the close of 1901 of 
a Royal Decree and Code of Administrative Regulations, 
which have the scope and force of a regular Monument 
Act. The following are extracU from these documents^ 
of w^hich a French translation has been obligingly furnished 
by Seflor Adaes Berniudes of Lisbon. 

The decree in questionp dated October 24^ 1901. estab¬ 
lishes certain couficib or boards to assist the operations of 
the Mirtistrj!' of Public Works, Commerce, and Industry. 
One of these is a ^Council on National Monuments", con- 
sTstlng of twenty members, nominated by the Minister, that 
is to fulfil in the main the same functions as the Royal 
Commission on Monuments in Belgium, the Central Com^ 
mission of Austria, and otlier similar bodies* The Council 
is formed for delibemtion and control, and its operations are 
defined in clauses whicli may be quoted in full as giving the 
modern view of the duty of the state in regard to national 
memorials. It is within the comjjetencc of the Council:— 

^ [. To schedule (" classerthe national monuments, 
‘ according to rules adopted by the Council and duly ap- 
• proved by the Minister, from die points of view of 
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* archa^Iog^'t historj^ and archit^tum, and to qsercis^ 
' supersfSion ove^r their upkeep^ whether they belong to the 
^state^ to private individuals^ or lo eorporation^^ 

' z To study and pa&s judgement on projects for conser- 
"vation, repair, or restoration^ which may be submitted to it 
"^3. To propose such projects on its own initiative. 

*4. To supervise the exact exectition of alt works that 
^ have received □fhcial sanction. 

' To deliberate on all subjects placed before it by the 
^Minister in accordance tvith the terms and scope of this 
" decree, 

"6, To proceed to take all the tcchtikal measures 

* necessary for a restoration in graphic form of the national 

* monuments. 

“y. To draw up rnonograph^ historical, descriptive^ and 
" artistic, of the more important national monuments. 

"S, To bring together, arrange* and classify, all the 
‘ notices and documentH which may have a bearing on the 

* histoiy' of Portuguese art^ 

*9- To form collect ions of copies and models , to serve as 
" aids to study and instruction in schools and in the national 
' museunis. 

Ma To make special reguialions for carrying out its work. 
*11. To offer proposals for the disposition of the funds 
^ which for the purposes of this decree may be inserted in 
*the national budget, and to superintend the actual adminfs- 

* tration of the grants." 

Other articles of the decree provide that the classification 
(scheduling) of the national monuments shall be determined 
by decree, counter-signed by the Minister of Public Works, 
etc., and published in the oPficiai journal; and that on 
monuments thus scheduled no work of any kind shall be 
carried out on any pretext, without previous sanction of 
the Council ratified by Ministerial decree. Proposals for 
expropriations on ground of public utility, in tho interests of 
the national monuments scheduled in the terms of the decree, 
art to be prepared in accordance with the advice of the 
CauntjJ. 
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It 15 also provided Art 31 of tho decree that, as a 
complement to it, the government shall present to the 
Chambers proposals for measures facilitating the pnocuss of 
expropriation in the interests of national monuments * when 
circuinstances caJi intperiously for it^; and also for arranging 
the legal procedure and the scale of fines in cases of resist¬ 
ance to the exact fulfilment of the decree, 

it will he noticed that in the decree the question of 
^cJasscment\ Or schedulings is treated in general terms, as if 
the process presented no elements of difficulty or complica¬ 
tion, We have already seen however, in the case of many 
projects of legislationp that this procesSp especially when 
applied to monuments in private hands, is not easy to carry 
through; nor is it a simple matter to fix the legal effect of 
the ' classeruent^^ or to decide what penalties are to be 
in Bided on those that contravene the arrangements which it 
involves, Bence we find the Minister of Public Works in 
Portugal addressing a memorial to the King, pointing out 
the necessity of * establishing the fundamental rules on which 
classification must be basedi and defining in a precise fashion 
the consequences of this classification^ that is to say^ the 
conditions of the protection which the $cheduled monuments 
wiEI enjoy'. With this in view, a supplementary decree was 
dra^vfi up and received Royal Assent on December ja, 
the object of which to fix ‘the basis for the classification 
of immovable objects worthy' of being considered national 
monuments, as w^ell as the classification of movable objects 
of recognised intrinsic or extrinsic value, belonging to the 
5 tate^ to administrative corporations or otlicr public 
institutions'* 

The text of this supplementary decree follow^s almost 
exactly the provisions of the French/Monuments Historiques^ 
Act of 1887, and on that account need not be analysed here 
lu detaiL The main point of difference concerns the question 
of penal sanction. As this is a Royai Decree and not an 
Act formally passed b>' die legislature^ fixed penalties are 
nut threatened in it, and the question of these, as was noticed 
above, has to be referred to tile Chambers, 
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SrA%OrH APXAlOAOriEQN NOMilN, AlATAT&lATON KAT ETKYKAI^IN, 
EN AOHNAt^Sj CaaLalns the WKt of the Liw pf 1834 together 

with Ro)iil iiTid Mitiistenal RKscriptfi from 1833 to 1S92. The law 
of 1834 15 given in n German iransLaiion In vpo WuesoWi 11, 25^ 

D UEPl APXAlOTHTflN NOMOl TM£ 24 lOY.yoY J*.rX BN 

AOUNAJl^ iG^ 

The writer has to thank M- P. Kavii'aillaSi Eph&T'General of Anti- 
quhie?^ for hia kindness in sending the abavc Rriot* for the purpose of 
this book. 

Dtf 1901, p. 47- 

TlffillEV, 

imperial |rad^ of February 21, {884* On th* subject of ureliaeoTogical 
ettcarations, etc. 

For a translation of this, the effective Turkish law on the subject 
of ancient monuntenrSt the wtitef k indebted to the kindness of Ms 
friend Professor Alexander van Millingen of Robert Collegia Constanti¬ 
nople. 


Greece. 

Soon after the cstabikhment of the modem kingdom of 
Greece, while the seat of government was still at N^auplia, 
there was drawn up a somewhat elaborate monument law, 
prepared by the German advisers of the Crown. The early 
date of this enactment, promulgated in May 1834 ; its fulness, 
for it runs to 114 articles i arid the exceptionally interesting 
nature of its subject matter, give this Hellenic law a very 
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distinguished place Among enactments of the kind. As an 
eflTective ?nstrum.ent it was superseded by the more recent 
^[oiiuiiient Act of 1S99, with the Decrees for its administra- 
tiqn, which itself has since received modifications; but in the 
main the general scheme drawn up by the framers of the Act 
of 1834 lies at the foundation of the existing arrangements 
for the care of the national antiquities. 

The Act had to establish the whole apparatus of scientific 
and artistic as well as archaeological study^ and the first 
secdofi provides for the foundation at Athens of more than 
a dozen institutions of the kind including a central museum 
of antiquities, while local museums, librarieSp etc-^ werei, as 
conditions allovred, to be gradual ly established in tlie different 
nomarchleSi The magnificent Central or National Museum 
in the Pattsia Street at Athens cairies out one of tJie purposes 
contemplated in the Act, while the local museums in different 
parts, such as those at Eleusis, Argos, Mykonos, and other 
places, also go back to the original scheme, 

Section H provides for the personnel. There was to be 
established a body of Conservators and central and local 
Commissions composed of scientific and artistic experts, 
at whose head was to be placed the Ephor-General 
of Antiquities. Tins official, acting under the Minister of 
Religion and Education^ was to be at the head of all the 
scientific and artistic collections of the state and of local 
bodies, and to exercise an almost despotic control over all 
operations of the conservatory and commissions. 

In Section III we come to the subject of the monuments 
themselves* and Article 61 Gontains the often quoted declara¬ 
tion, embodying the most extensive claim that any stale hay 
ever put forward in the matter of monuments, to the effect 
that' all objects of antiquity in Greece, as the productions of 
the ancestors of ihe Hellenic people, arc regarded as the 
common national possession of all Hellenes^' The remainder 
. of the Act as for the most part taken up with enactments 
designed to carry Into effect this principle, and as lhe.se have 
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superseded by the provisions of the more recent Act ^ve 
need not go through them here. It should be noted however, 
that just at the end of the Act* introduced by u'hat looks like 
an artcithought, there comes a deckTalion that ’ those objects 
also which have b^n handed down front the earlier epochs 
of Christian art, and from the so-called middle ages* are not 
tsxempt from the provisions of the present law/ It is obvious 
that what the framers of the xAct had almost entirely in view 
were antiques, whereas as we shall see presently the tendency 
of the most recant HctJcnic legislation is in the direction of 
curing ftilt protection for mediac^^al relics as well as those 
of ciassicaJ Urnes^ 

Tlic Monument Act of rSg^ is introduced by a preamble, 
in which the principle just Jaiddown is again recited, and the 
people are told that ALL AStiQUiTiES, AS THE WORK or 
THE FOREFATHERS OF THE HELLENIC FEOPl-E, ARE A 
COMMON NATIONAL POSSESSION OF ALL HELLENES. The 
older law based on this principle was however faulty, and 
must be now replaced by one which shall absolutely prevent 
all loss Of injury in the case of immovable monumentSp as 
well as clandestine sales out of the country of portable 
objects of art and antiquity^ To secure these ends somewhat 
severe penalties are threatened, up to five years" imprison- 
ment and the loss of civic rights. Private citizens are 
ivamcd in this same preliminary discourse that if they pos^ss 
antiquities tliey must forthw ith declare them to the authori¬ 
ties, and must give immediate notice if any fresh discoveries 
are made on their property. The old things of Hellas are 
the eternal witnesses of the past glory of the land, to which 
the neo-Hellenes owe so much- Wherefore let alt Hellenes 
love these monuments of antiquit)'’ and priTe them as the 
apple of their eye, and lend praclical aid to the authoritfes to 
secure their safe preservatian. 

The Act itself fails into nine chapters headed respectively 
■On Antiquities in General"; 'On Immovable Monumcno*^; 
'On Movable Monuments'; 'On Excavatious^; ^On the 
Import and Export of Antiquities" ; ■ On the Disposilion of 
Antiqultit:^ and on Private Colicctiotis*; 'On Copies of 
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Antiquities''^' TL*mporary ArniTigeiticnts';^ General Armnge- 
menEs'; and tlie first articles reassert the claim dF the state 
tivtr the national monuments in genera!. ' All the objects 
' of antiquity I whether movable or immovablci to be found in 
' Greece; in or on any land belonging to the state* in rivers 

* nr lakes or at the bottom of the sea ■ on property moreover 
" belonging to towns, communes* monasteries, or individualsi 
' from the remotest period downwards, are the properly of 
^ the State. As a consequence, to the slate belongs the care 
^ of al! investigations or searches and all preservative measures 
' regarding stich objects, as well as their collection and deposit 
' in public museums,* 

'Objects that have come dotvn from the earliest days of 

* Christianity or frofn the middle ages are not excluded from 
" the operations of the present law.* 

‘ All operations under the Act fall ivithin the Department 
' of the Ministrj' of Religion and Public [nstruetion.^ 

Chapter Tl, on immovable antiquities, contains Important 
provisions. * Ancient buildings and all other immovable 

* monuments that have been discovered or may come to light 
^ on the ground of individual proprietors are considered public 

* property^ In cases iv^here it Is decided that the building or 

* monument thus brought to light should be preserved, the 
^proprietor recei%^es compensation according to the provisions 
' of the law for Public Works of January 4, tSSS' (Art 5). 

By Article 6 any discovery of antiquities must be at once 
reported to the Ephor-Generat* who will decide tf it be worth 
prf^erv'ation tn accordance with Art, 5^ If not the proprietor 
will have the disposal of it. 

Article 7 forbids damage of any kind to ancient remains 
movable or immovable- No quariying or bunting of lime is 
allowed within 300 metres of such remains^ or is anything 
to be done cither to them or near them that can by any 
possibility cause them Injury. 

In Chapter III it is laid down that all movable works of 
antique art or objects bearing on the history of the land have 
their proper place in the museums and archaeological collec¬ 
tions of the state, WTten valuable objects of the kind come 
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iQ light on a private estate, either accidentally or a^ a result 
of authorized excavations carried out by the proprietor, the 
latter receive one half of the worth of such objecU as are 
taktfl for the museums. Any discovery of the kind must he 
at once reported. In causes where the authorities pronounicc 
the objects not worthy of a place in the museums, they are 
left at the disposal of the proprietor, though they are entered 
at the same time in a state register. 

Chapter IV. on excavations, begins again with the 
annuticlatmn of a siveeping general principle, te, 'The 
‘ Ministry’ of Public Instruction is authorised to undertake 
' cxcamtions in search of antiquities not only on land 
' belonging to the state or to munictpalities, communes and 
" monasteries, but also on prii'ate estates. For this purpose 
* the compulsory purchase of the land require^d for the 
'excavations can be resorted to^ in accordance with a law 
of which the date is given. Tent alive excavations may be 
made witliout previous expropriation, the proprietor receiving 
a suitable indemnity. Such tentative diggings are not to be 
such as ivould endanger his house or other such property. 
When excavations are made on private land by agreementt 
without expropriation^ compensation is to be given, and a 
third part of the value of any movable objects obtained for 
museums is to be given to the proprietor (Art. 14X 

Proprietors are forbidden to excavate on their land w ith- 
out permission (Art 15), 

The fifth chapter concerns the import of antiquities into 
Greece, to which there is no hindrance^ and their export from 
tlie country, w^hich is strictly forbidden save on |)ermis&ion 
obtained^ llie infrmgernent of thi^ rule carries a heasy 
penalty. Passing over certain provisions relating to the 
traffic in antiquities within the limits of the kingdom, etc., ive 
come in chapter seven to the curious provision that no dealer 
in genuine antiquities is at the same time to traffic in reprcH 
ductmns, under penalty of fine and imprisoninent. 

There are various provisions relating to private coilectEods 
of antiquities. Within six months of the p»isfiing of the law 
all owners of such had I0 furnish an accurate catalogue in 
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duplicate to th<? Epiior-Geinifal. After due nottce to the 
aiithoritiKi, such antiquities may bo bought and srdd within 
the limits of the kingdom according to the provisions of the 
older law, but must not he sold beyond its borders. Any 
objects not declared as above, will, when attention is subse¬ 
quently directed to them, be regarded a-=i newly discovered, 
and subjected to the provisions of Chapter Ill of the present 
law. 

Tt is a noteworthy feature of this new Greek Monument 
Act that the penalties for infraction nf its provisions arc 
severe. The mild ^ action for damagedwhich tinder the 
French Act the aiiiliorities can i^ainst a recalcitrant 

private ownerjs replaced here by fines up to to^ooo drachm^le 
{£400), and by imprisoitment Thus the penalty of neglect¬ 
ing to declare a find (Art 6) may amount to imprisonment 
for a y^^n UnaytHorized otcavators are thfeateticd with 
two year^" confinement (Art, IS). whdo any official that 
connives at Infractions of the law may be imprisoned for 
five years* 

It has been already mentioned that an increased care for 
the early Christian and mediaeval monuments of the country, 
a-5 distifict from antl<jue remains* has been observable in 
recent Greek procedure The fact that the Monument Act 
applies to tlie former as well as the latter is emphasized in 
the very forefront of the Act of iSg9i but only comes in ^ 
an afterthought in that of iSj-p The fact is that Greece is 
rich in interesting early Christian and Byzantine relics, and 
possesses morec^ver very grand remains of Venetian fortifica- 
tionSj such as those tliat guard the harbour of Candia, The 
winged Lion of St Mark stilt claims as his own many a 
stretch of noble walling washed by Aegean wsives, or fanned 
by the hill breezes on some Acropolis summit* These 
well worthy of preservation side by side with the older relics, 
and On the proposition of the Ephor-Genenil, M. Kawadias, 
a Ministerial Rescript was issued in 19^^? calling attention to 
the necessity for scrupulous care in the prea^rvation of this 
part of the national treasure in momiments, of which the Acts 
of 1834 and 1S99 took account. 
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Turkey. 

The traditional custom of exploiting the antique remains 
m the Ottoman dominions for the benefit of the museums 
of Europe is supposed noiv to be abrogated, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Turkish antiquities has been placed on a regular 

T'- Carl Humann and 

Hcmnch Schhemann, ennehed the collections of London and 
Berlin with some of the masterpieces of ancient art, the 
provenance of which was in each case part of the Turkish 
dominions, but with the close of the century- that Imd seen 
these treasures successively shipped to Europe, there came 
al»ut a change of policy, and the whole system of dealing 
with the antiquities of the Empire was regulated by Imperial 
Decrot The devdopment of the collections of antiques at 
Constantinople has been a feature of the last quarter of a 
centur>-, and Ehe iVcw Museum opposite the Tschinili Kiosk, 
that contams now a host of fine objects apart from the over¬ 
praised Alexander' sarcophagus, is intended to be the place 
of rtseption for the best artistic results of new discoveries. 

Z' 'c.xtcni of the Empire, and its almost 
incredible wealth in remains from all the artistic periods of 
me past, arrangements wilt no doubt continue to be made 
for the export of antiquities. Thus the collections at Vienna 
have been enriched, not only by the reliefs from GJbJbaschi 
dO'sa) in .Asia Minor sent home by Benndorf in !3S3-j, but 
quite rKently by numcroiLs sculptures from the .Austrian 
excavations at Ephesus, including some late-Roman hfgli- 
rchefs on a monumental scale. Again, tlic Sultan has 
pr^ented to his friend the German Emperor the interesting 
and decoratively beautiful sculptured facade from Mschatta, 
now in the new Kaiser-Fried rich Museum at Berlin. These 
are to be rt^arded however as exceptional cases, and tlie 
control of excarations and of the export of antiquities is in 

ttcor>' at any rate as severely exercised in Turkey as in 
Greece or ItaJy. 

1 he centre of the monument adminbtration of the Ernairi! 

IS the Museum at Constantinople, now under the direction of 
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Hamdt Bey, who may be regarded as the official Conservator 
of Aficient Monuments for the Sultan's domlnionsL The 
upkeep of the religious monuments such as the Mosques, 
or of the Tombs of the Sultans^ is of course provided for 
ia other ways- 

As rf^ards anliqutties, an Imperial Iradi^ of February 21, 
1884^ gives the provisions for monument administration which 
arc now in force. It contains tliirty seven articles, and Its 
subject matter comprises ‘all the remains left by the ancient 
' populations of the states u'hiclt now form the dominions of 
' the Oitoman Empire*. A sweeping claim ts made in Art. 3, 
which states that "^all objects of antiquity within the Ottoman 
* Empire that are already known or may in the future be 
'discovered in excavations or be found in the bed of the sea, 
"^in lakes, rivers or w^ater-tourses, are the absolute property 
'of the statCL^ When these objects of antiquity" exist on 
private land the proprietor of the soil cannot dispose of them, 
and must avoid anything which might do them injury* If 
government desire to excavate in private ground and tlie 
proprietor object, the land in question may be expropriated. 

No excavations may be undertaken without leave and 
control, and (Art S) ‘it is absolutely forbidden to export 
^antiquities found within the Ottoman Empire*, white “an- 
^tiquities discovered in excavations made after leave obtained 
'belong to the Imperial Museum, the excavator being only 
^allowed the right of laking drawings or casts' (Art 1 3 ). By 
a more recent emendatipu on this regulation however, the 
discoverer is entitled to receive a twentieth [xirt of the value 
of what is found. No permil will be given for more than two 
years, with a possible extensipu to three, and wull not embiacc 
a larger area than ten square kilometres. A certain rent is 
paid for a permit, the proceeds of which go for the benefit 
of the Museum. The salaiy^ of the govenimcnt otlicia] who 
watches tJie excavations must also be paid by the holder 
of tho permit. 

The accidental discoverer of an object of antiquity is 
treated more generously^ of course with a view to encouraging 
him to give notice of the *find'. Art 14, "The antiquities 
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* which may be discovered by accident In digging the founds- 
*tions of a building, making a drain, etc, shall be divided in 

* equal p^ts betiveen the owner of the land and the govem- 
*nient’ The latter may take any special object required into 
its own share There is a penalty for the failure to report 
a ■ find\ Persons who injure or destroy monuments declared 
in Art. 3 to be state property came under the operations of 
the penal code, and may be imprisoned for a year. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE DANUHJAN PROVINCES. ROUMANIA, SERVIA. 
riULOARIA, BOSNIA, HERZCOVINA. 

UlUUOCRAPKV AND SOORCES OF INFORMATION. 

Raumaitivi Monumwit Acts, November 1892, text analysed in Art^ii,ure 
tif ligitlitiioH S.trang}.rt^ vol. xxii, p, S19 f. Commetitaiy in 
Tt^lreau, Ligiftation Reiativt <at.T MomHmtittt rf Oi/eit d'Art^ Paris, 
1896^ p. 3162 f, 

Bulifjirtan rrti^Hng Expi&rm^ i*/ Aniiqsimts En- 

cf and Uifniiy Bnf^rfins^s^ tSSjb 

TcJtt published m Sofb, 

Etonian Ver&rdfiHn^ d^r iMtidttrfgffrun^ fdr li^snkn mui dit fierce- 
Jtinc 1393, SarajevOf Landosniuscuttip igosx 

Cuformation kindly fuimlibec] by Dr Paul Le^erkubn of the Atuseuni, 
SoliaT Tfulgaiia DrTruhelka^ of the Laodestnu^cittfi Sarajevo, Bo^la; 
and ibd Bul^^aiian Diplomatic Agent, Londoop to whom the wrilcf 1$ 
^uch indebted for his kindness in furnishIng a Lran$lntion of the 
Bulgarijui Tnonuincnt law. 

Tj-Ie Danubian ProvmcE_"s possess; recent monument legis* 
lation of a sonlewhat drastic kind, in AvhicJi the state clatin 
to control all dealings witli ancient monuments is pushed to 
the fullest extent As has been remarked already more than 
once, such IcgsslaLidn h generally more severe in cpuntries of 
which the population ts on the whole in a comparatively low 
state of ciiidli^ation. This description, tl must be confessed, 
is rapidly ceasing to have appitcatipn to Bulgaria, the people 
of which are showing a devotion to the cause of education 
which make them the Japanese of that part of Europe. 

The rnonument legislatian of Roumaxia contained in 
two Acts promulgated in Nov'Cmber one of^which refers 
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to the preservation and repair of public monumentSp the other 
to excavations and ^finds’ aud movable objects of antiquity 
and art in j^cnem]. 

A comniissiofi for the caro of public monuTnents is con¬ 
stituted under the first of the Acts, and its first tisk was 
to draw up an inventory of all historical monuments wortliy 
of preserv'ntiun. It is a provision worthy of notice that this 
list is to be revised every five years. scheduled monument 
can be destroyed, repaired, or altered without leave of the 
Minister of Religion and Public Instructioir OfTences against 
this provision may be punished by fines of lOO to fniiicSp 

and destruction; of or injury to a public monumont may 
involve imprison me nt for a period of six months. If the 
obligations of a proprietor towards a monument on his land 
involve tC30 great ^ burden, he may demand the purchase of 
it by the state. 

The second Act provides tliat no one shall excavate 
without the sanction of the Minister* If leave be given, the 
work is officially inspected, and all discoveries must be at 
once reported to the authorities. When objects arc discovered 
in excavations on lands belonging to the state^ or to a de¬ 
partment. a commune^ or public establishment^ they are 
declared the property of the statu^ hut the finder lias a 
right to an honorarium to be fixed by' the Minister. If the 
□bjecLs come to light oa private land they belong half to the 
proprietor and half to the finder. The corollary is that 
ivhere a proprietor excavates on his own land he retains 
the objects found, but his power of dealing with them is 
limited by' succeeding provisions of the Act Thnsj the sale 
of objects of historical or artistic value can only take place 
within the limits of Roumania after notice is given to the 
Minister, while for a salebey^ond the borders his authorization 
is necessary. Such objects cannot be repaired or restored 
without his leave, and then only under the directions of the 
monument commissiotL If a sale be made in Rountama 
without notice, or a iivork of repair carried out w'ithout 
authoriEatton, the penalty Is confiscation of tlic object by 
the statCj while if it have been destroyed or exported, the 
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ofiTendtir majr be imprisoned, Any accidental discovery of 
objects of value must be at once reported. The state nmy 

cjccavate on private property, but ihe owner may deinanci the 
expropriation of th€ land rc^iuircd for tht: purpose. 

In SeKv^i^ the NatJoiial Museum at Rcl^rade hiis charger 
of the department of Servian antiquities^ and receives a 
yearly- subvention from the state. Its cn.stndian Is at the 
same time Professor of Archaeology m tlie neigh bo uring 
University or Higii School. In 1883 there ^vas founded a 
Servian archaeological society for the mvestigatiun, preserva- 
tioUp and acquisition of historical and artistic monuments 
from all periods of the pre-history and history of the land, 
A project of a monument law brought forward by the then 
custodian of the Museum in jS82 Is not yet ratified^ 

The Monument Act of Buu:;aRia is headed ^ Law relating 
to the Exploration of Antiquities and Encouragement of 
Scientific and Literary Enterprises^ and it was passed in 
iVovember 1889, It consists of throe sections of ivhich only 
the first relates to monuments, Tlic second is concerned 
with the collection of popular songSH traditions^ records of 
ci^toms^ and all the other material of the folklorist ■ and the 
third with state encouragement for literary enterprises. 

The first article of the first section Jays down the principle 
thjil 'All uTidiscOA^ered material of an anliquarlan character, 

* wherever it may come to lights is the property of the state:,' 

^ The Act goes on to provide that any one who discovers 
objects of value accidentally or as the result of search iviil 
be allowed half their value, while the owmer of the land on 
which the dlscovety' is made irceives; one quarter their value. 

\\ hen proprietor and finder are the same person he will 
have three quarters of the value, and this wdll be appraised 
by commissioners appointed by the Minister of Public In- 
struciioa. 

Articles 7 to g run as foJJow's 

*Any person who proposes to search for objects of an¬ 
tiquity must apply for the neces,sar>' authorlzatlorL from the 
^ Minister of Public Iiistmction. 
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' Immovable objects that may come to lights such as ruins 
' of tempIcLSr forts, etc., wherever they may be found, are state 

* propertyj and remain under the supervision of the local 
*auLhoritjes- 

EN^cavatiQUS without preliminary authaii]&ation are for- 
^bidden. Any objects that may have been discovered in such 
' unaiithorii^ed excavations are confiscated by the government. 
Articles lo to 16 contain various provisions safeguarding 
the conduct of excavations. 

Art, ty, 'Any movable objects of antiquity that come 
*to light are to be inventoried and described and if possible 
'forwarded by the local authorities to tlie Minister of Public 

* Instruction, 

ArL i3, ‘The exportaticin out of the Prindpaiity of 

* antiquarian objects, without the authorisation of tJic Minister 
'of Public Instruction, IS forbidden. Such authorization will 
' be granted on the presentation of a list of the objects of 

* which the exportation is desired The govermTient reserves 
'the right of purchasing for the National Museum a s[>ccimen 
' of each kind of object in question:, 

ArL 19. 'Objects of antiquity, ivhich are being cx[>orted 
' secretly^ are, on discovery^ confiscated by the government 
" ivithout compensation. 

Art. 20, * Persons engaged in srarching for antiquities 
' must conform strictly to the directions issued by the Minister 
'of public Instruction.' 

The second section of the Act contains provisions designed 
to encourage the people to communicate material for the 
social history of the country, and Art 31 reads as foltow's:— 

* Private persons who oRcr notes of popular songs* popular 

* sayings, riddles, customs^ stories, traditions, etc,, as well as 
'persons who in accordance with Article 17 of the Act give 
'descriptions of tombs, shrines, statues, forts, sarcophagi 
^ altars^ monuments, arms, utensils, costumes^ and the like, 
'will receive a pecuniary recompense proportionate to the 
‘importance and extent of their communications, if these be 
' favourably regarded/ 

The outcome of the measures thus indicated has been the 
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establishment at Sofia of a very promistTig National Museunip 
that Professor Conze has pronounced to be one of the best 
of Its class. A cortsiderable number of classical moniimcnts 
have been collected in the department of antiquities. 

The provisions applicable to BOSNIA and flER^GOVrNA 
are contained in an Ordinance (Verordnung^^) * concerning the 
preservation of historical momimentSj and proceedings witli 
regard to antiquities or other objects of histodca! or social 
importance^". 

With the view of keeping such objects u itKin the Pfovinces 
and securing their due presorvatioR, it is decreed that even 
when belonging to private owners they are under state care 
to the extent provided for in the Ordinance. 

Fixed objects of antiquarian or artistic value are under the 
direct control of the authorities* and it is forbidden to deal my, 
remove, or injure them. No investigation of such monuments 
and no excavations can be undertaken without official leave. 

No movable object of the kind contemplated may be 
exported bej^ond the limits of Bosnia and Herzgovitia^ but 
a sale within the Provinces is allowed under the proviso that 
the state has the right of pre-emption. Special permission 
for exportation can however be granted 

The possessor or the discoverer of any such object mii-st 
give information about it to the authorities. If he desire to 
sett it lie must name a jjrice, and if the government be not 
willing to pa)^ this he may dispose of it at the same price to 
another purchaser^ though only tvithin the Provinces 

1 he finder of any valuable object of antiquity receives 
a premium on his discovery, 

OfTences, especially against the provisions about exporta¬ 
tion, arc punishable by fines of 5 to 5tx> florins. 

Finally all officials are charged to use all care and tact 
in the administraHon of the Ordinance, so that the public 
may feel confidence in the sense and justice of its provisions, 
and not be tempted to conceal the treasures they may 
possess or discover* 

^ h 4if courw under Auslrinn flulrain]stnitian+ .tihI llw: Ordinoiacc Witl* 

Ufaal iwi ihc Impcruil auibunt^ in May 
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Bibuographv and Sources of Information. 


India. 

TA^ Andfnt 1904 (IndiaX Act N&p VI 1 

of 1904. 

^AricbBcological Research in [ndm\ b^r James LL,Di^ C. L 

fr&nn thft S/^ Intirmifwnai ^ Orimfa^ 

ftjU, Stockholm^ 18^9^ 

~ ^Somc notes on Pfuit and FytuTe Archaeolcig^ca] EKplorations in Ind^^ 
by G. Btihicr, m Journal iAf A^{ry/t/ Ajffi/i£- S^frciy^ for 1895. 

Arohaeological Surv^ of India^ Artfrua/ 1902-3, CalcultaT t9<^ 

Introduction, pp. J-3au 


E(iym- 

iics Lffij ei Dfcrc/j (Egyptian). Various years, especially 
Decrees of May ifitb, 18S3 i Jarmary 3ist,^ November t7tlit 

1891- Rj^kment of March 18891 

Copies of iheye documents have beeti kindly fumished by Mr MnJcolm 
M'^llwrailht JudiclaJ Adviser to the Khedive, to whom the best ihanks 
of the writer are here tendejed. 

Von WuEsow, ErAalfuff^ Atr r, 235 , 


Al.CKRIA^ 


Loi dii 30 Mars ilSy, Motintncnts Hlstariqucs fFrjUice), Chap. EV. 
Tdtreau, J^la/tvf aiiir tt O^ts ifAri, Paris, 

1896^ p, 211 t 

TiJXrs, 

T^ireau, p. ^44 C 


The countiie?^ noticed Iti this chapter, i:hi>iigb not tti 
EuropC;, are to a great e.^^tent both admiitiistored and in- 
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habited by Europeans, and are parfkularly iricli in ancient 
monuments^ for the care of which Europeans art largely 
res{>oiisibl& Hence a brief reference to monument admints- 
tration in the^e lands is an alrtiost necessaiy corollaiy^ to an 
account of what b done in Europe itself 


[Nr3iiL 

The story of archaeological work under British rule in 
India is in the main what a student of our national idios^m- 
crasics would have expected. Efforts have been spasmodic, 
and have depended largely on the personal initiative of 
individual administrators. There has been little continuity 
III polic)'p because the objects to be aimed at have not been 
clearly definedp and the centre of interest has shirted back- 
w^ards and forwards between the rival aims of fiesearch and 
coTiservatiofl. No one wcil<on5idcrcd system of publication 
has been adopted and maintainedp and publicatiaiis which 
have cost much labour and moncy^ have appeared with faults 
that have considerably marred their usefulness. That so 
much has actually been accomplished is due in pari to the 
ini dative of certain Indian Secretaries of State and Viceroys 
such as Lord Canning, Lord Lytton^ and Lord Curzonp but 
still more to the devoted labour wdiich has been bestowed 
on various departn^ents of the work by men like Prinsep and 
Mackenzie in generationsp and Cunninghairip Dr Buigi^s^ 
and above all James Fergusson in our oivn. 

The foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Sir 
William Jones, in 17^ is held to mark the beginning of the 
scicFitific study of Indian antiquiticSp but for nearly a century 
government allow^ed almost all of the work to remain in the 
hands of priv'ate associations and individuals* In 1862 Lord 
Canning expressed himself as follows in an official minuteV 
* It will not be to our credit as an enlightened ruling power, 
if we continue to allow such fields of inviatigation.^.to remain 

* A liKi|: ]hl tiFfid^vl pttMioitlcjtii tif nn jtrclMw»lo|fiGal dwTiiCler nnhmdi^ 

lEijfli* h pvwi nl the ccmI of the p/ lAr 

* QuoE4^4l by r>r Burt^esao^i p- ofbi4|iapeff w?e Kyic^lih/F 
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without more e.'cAitiiiration than they have hitherto received. 
Everything that has hitherto been done in this way has been 
done by private |Xirsons, imperfiictly and ^vithout system. 
It is impossible not to feel that there are European Govern¬ 
ments, which, if they had held otir rale in India, would not 
have allowed this to be said.' In accordance with this view 
there was established at this time the ArchacoiogicaE Survey 
of Upper India, and this was carried on for a few years by 
Colonel, afterwards Sir Alexander, Cunningham, Owing to 
certain difBcultics that arose, the work was in 1865 suspended, 
but was resumed and placed on a much better footing in 
1870, when General Cunningham ivas re-appointed Director 
General of the .Archaeological Survey of India, with a com- 
mtssion 'to superintend a complete search over iJie whole 
country and a systematic record and description of all 
architectural and other remains that arc remarkable alike 
for their antiquity, or their beauty, or their historical interest’. 
His work W.1S however practically coniined to Northern India, 
otlicr Surveys being formed about the same time for the 
Presidencies of Hombay and Madras. Sir AIcA:ander Cun¬ 
ningham remained in office till 1885 and issued in all 
tiventy three volumes of Reports. These were however to 
a considerable extent the work of native assistants who were 
imperfcctly truined^ and the volumes thus lost tnuch of their 
useful ness* 

The idea in the miri<ls of the authorities who set the 
Survey officers Eo tvork^ waSt as the n^ime of the organization 
impUea, inveutorizatjon^ The existing monuments were to 
be looked over, classified, and described, and when the results 
Were duly entered and published nothing more remained to 
be done. Wn arehacologicaJ survey was reg^arded as some- 
thing which ciice done was done for ever*" and it was 
thougJu that tn a measurable time the task would be ac- 
eompILshed and the Survey cease to have any function. No 
provLsion ua^ made for carrying out excavations to learn 
more about the monuments than ap|X‘ared on the exterior 
and the important questfon of their treatmenl in die wa)* 

^ i p., ,5, 
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of prcsenfAtioii or repair ivas left m the background. In 
fact^ tin tliii! present Director General of the Survey remarks, 
' many of the greatest buildings and monuments of ancient 
India were steadily sinking into a deplar^tblc condition^" 
when in 1S7S Lord Lytton^ who was then Viceroy^ issued 
a minute in which he recognized that the conservation of the 
national antiquities was an 'es^ntially LmpenaL duty of the 
central government The result was the apporntmenl of a 
CumtOT of Ancient Monuments, to report specially on ques¬ 
tions of repair and maintenancep and this ofBce was held by 
Major Cole for a period of three years from tSSi. During 
this period the Curator issued, besides other publications^ 
three annual reports ivith a programme of future work of 
eonaenration, and we are told that *hl^ reports are to this 
day the sole ^vorks of permanent ^siluc dealing w^ilh con¬ 
servation as distinct from research among all the bibliography 
representing 32 years archaeological activity in Ind1a^' 

In 1885, Dr litirgesSp who had been carr^rfng on extensive 
labours while in charge of the Archaeological Survey in 
Madras and Bomhayp succeeded Sir Alexander Cunningham 
as Director Genera^ but retired in iSHqp and there then 
ensued a period of reaction^ during which the care of ancient 
monurncfits m India whether as regards conservation or 
research sank to its lowest ebb. iVo new Director General 
was appointed and there was no ofhcral charged with pre- 
servTition. .^11 that was accompltshcd for the cause of the 
monuinents was due to local efforts in the various provinces. 
This period of stagnation came to an end near the close of 
the centur3^ and a new order of things was inaugurated with 
the coming to Endia of Lord Cutkoh as Vii;croy. A nc^v 
Director General has been appointed, and the work of the 
archaeological department placed on a more satisfactory 
footing. AtJcquate funds are now provided for excavations, 
repains, and also for schemes of restoration, which last may 
ver}' cosily be carried loo fiir. Et is a promising sign of the 
limes that tlie native princes are following the example of 
the central government in instituting Surveys anti caring for 

^ ibail.. pr 4r * p, 3.. 
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the preser\'atlon of the older monuments of their territories. 
The Viceroy hfis personally visited the chief monuments of 
interest and expressed publicly his sense of the duty towards 
them of the govcmment. 

The following sentences from a speech made by Lord 
Curzon in 1900, before the Astatic Society of Calcutta, sum 
up the history of Indian monument administration. 'There 
has been, during the last 40 years, some sort of sustained 
effort ori the part of Government to recegnize its responsi¬ 
bilities and to purge itself of a srell merited reproach. This 
attempt has been accompanied, and sometimes delayed, by 
disputes as to the rival claims of research and of conservation, 
and by discussion over the legitimate spheres of action of the 
Centra! and the Local Governments. There have been 
periods of supineness a.s well as of activity. There have been 
moments when it has been argued that the State had ex¬ 
hausted its duty or that it possessed no duty at all. Thtye 
have been persons who thought that, when all the chief 
monuments were indexed and classified, one might sit with 
folded arms and allow them slowly and gracefully to ctumble 
into min. There have been others who argued that railways 
and irrigation did not leave a modest half-lakh of rupees 
per annum for the requisite establishment to supe^’isc the 
most glorious galaxy of monuments in the world. Neverthe¬ 
less, with these interruptions and exceptions, which I hope 
may never again occur, the progress has been positive and 
oti the whole contirmoas/ 

The bright promsse the immesdf&te future seems 

to offer for Indian archa«j 1 ogy, should not blind us to the 
fact that the real work has been dene by men who have 
toiled on year after year with no official sunshine on their 
path, and have in the face of immense diffic^ties placed the 
science of that archaeology on a sound ba.s!3. Without the 
energy and patience of men like James I'erg^on and many 
others living or deceased who migl'it be mentioned, tlic study 
and care of the monuments of our great eastern possession 
would not reflect credit on those who administer it. 

The seal has been set on this new order of things by 
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the promuJgEtiQn in J904 of a complete anci TiVcII drawn 
Monument Act for India, to which ^ome attention muj>t be 
paid. It is noteworthy that it h fully equipped with the 
cofnpolsQry qlauses, prohibitions, and penal sanctions, of which 
people in the mother country arc so shy. This illustrates 
once again the fact already noticed, that in advanced 
communities it is more easy to pa-ss stringent monument laws 
than in states where the individual citizen is accustomed to 
stand stiffly by his rights. 

The Indian Act has twenty four sections, some of which 
are conditioned by the special character of the countiyi 
especially its numerous religions^ while others are of a kind 
that would suit Europ>eaii circtirostanccs. The preamble runs^ 

* Whereas it Is expedient to provide for the preservation of 
' ancient rnonuments^ for the exercise ot control over traffic 

* in antiquities, and over excavation in certain places, and for 
^the protection and acquisition in certain cases of ancient 

* monuments and of objects of archaeological, historical or 
^arti.stlc internet' In furtherance of these laudable purposes 
the Act authorizes the Local Government ^Section 3) 
declare any ancient monument to be * a protected monuineiit 
vrithiii the meaning of this Act\ This is equivalent to the 
French ^classement", or to insertion in the schedule afExed 
to the British Ancient Momimcnts Aci of iSftii. Jt is not 
however, like the operation of' classcmciit' in France, depen¬ 
dent in any case in the hrst instance on the consent of a 
proprietor, hut proceeds from the independent initiative of 
the aulhorities. Objections may however be raised against 
the notiheation of the protection within a period of one 
montli, at the expir>^ of which period * tiie Local Government 
'after considering the objections if any, shall confirm or 
' withdraw the notificatiou ^ 

What now is the effect of this notification that a monu¬ 
ment L 'protected*,^ 

The mere act of declaring a monument protected carries 
with it die consequence Indicated in Section id* that no one 
other than die owner may destroy, removE^ injure, alter, 
deface or imperil it^ under the risk of being visited with the 
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somwhat severe penalty of a *fine which may extend to 
five thousand rupees, or with imprisonment u'htch may 
extend to three mouthj^. or with both \ 

Anything further must be the subject of special arrange- 
Tnenfci* that are explained in full detail and with satisfactory 
clearness in Sections 4 to 14 By § 4 the government may 
purchase (by arrangement) or take on lease, or receive as 
a gift or bequest, any protected monument; may accept its 
guardianship on a written covenant from the owmer, or may 
assume guardianship of it when there is naow^ner forthenming^ 
In any of these cases the govern men I undertakes an obligation 
to maintain the monument in questiou (§ u )p while on bis 
part the owner comes under the operation of | 16 noticed 
abovT. and may not destroy, etc., the monument under the 
jienakies therein laid down. Furthermore g 15 provides tJiat 
under certain conditions ' the public shall have a right of 
access to any monument,, maintained by the govern men t 
under the Act \ but it seems that when the government has 
only been entrusted with the of the mniiumcnt 

the right of public access must be a matter of special agree¬ 
ment (§ 5 [2 d]). On the other hand, the owner is bound 
unconditionally by 5 11 {2) to allow the authorities access for 
purposes of inspection and repair. 

The question of guardianship is indeed one of agreement, 
and falls properly under | which deals at length with 
agreements between owners and the government in favour 
of protected monuments, Under this section the govern men t 
may propose to tlic owner of any protected monument to 
enter into an agreement for its preservation. The conditions 
will depend uh Avhat seems in each case expcdioiit, and the 
snb-sections of the section indicate w^hat may be included 
under such an agreement* It may provide for the main- 
tcnancc and custody of the monument; for facilltres of access 
on the part of the public and of official inspectors ; for a 
right of pre-emption, if the land on ivhich the monument 
stands be up for sale* The covenant may also restrict the 
Owner from destroying or altering the monument or erecting 
nciv buildings near it, tlioiigh this is in part at any rate 
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specially prtjvided a^ingt in % 16, by which an owner w^ho 
has executed such an agreement is prohibited under the 
penal sanctions of the section from destroyhigi altering^ etc. 
Either party may terminate an agreement on six months' 
notice. Due performance of its conditiDiis can be enforced 
on the owner (| 7), Other provisions arc of local rather than 
general significance. 

Sections 9 and JO contemplate the case tvhen ‘any owner 
' or other person» competent to enter into an agreement under 
'Section 5 for the presentation of a protected monumentp 
‘rcftises or fails to enter into such an agreement when pro- 
" posed to himThe government may in such a Ciise enforce 
the application to its proper purpose of any endowment 
w^hich may exist for the benefit of the montimcnt (|9[iJ). 
or 10) if it be apprehended tliat ‘a protected monument 
^is iti danger of being destroyed, injured or allowed to fall 
*h\to decay, the Local Government may proceed to acquire 
"it under the provisions of the Laitd Acquisition Act, 1S94 
‘as it the preservation of a protected monument were a 
“^public purpose" within the meaning of llmt Act^. This 
|)ow^cr of compulsorj" purchase cannot be exercised over any 
monument used for religious purposes, or one that is already 
the subject of an existing agreement; and must always be 
preceded by the offer of an agreement. The conferring of 
the power of expropriation at all is very significant for 
British monument legislation. It is an avowed recognition 
of the principle that the Cane of Ancient Monuments rs a 
‘public purposeV and this brings the Indian Act into line 
with French lugislation. which, as noticed above {ante, p. 74), 
IS distinguished for its breadth of view on this important 
qEiO-stion. When the time comes for British legislation to 
face the institution of compulsory purchase on aesthetic 
grounds, the precedent of the Indian Act will be a useful 
one to cite. 

Section 17 regulates traffic in antiquities^ by giving the 
Governor General in Council power to * prohibit or restrict 
*the bringing or taking by sea or by land of any antiquities 
‘or class of antiquities-.^.-rinto or out of British India or any 
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'specified part of British India’. A fine up to five hundred 
rupees and confiscation of the objeets concerned follow any 
infringement of a prohibition of the kind. 

Section 18 gives power to the Local Governnietit to 
prohibit the removal from the place where they are of ' any 
sculpture, carvings, images, baS'Celiefs, inscriptions or other 
like objects’ witJiout official permission, if an owner ol such 
property consider himself aafitleved by the prohibition of 
removal, and make out a good case before the authorities, 
tlie Local Government may (a) rescind the prohibition, or 
{bj purchase such pro[3crty if it be movable, at its market 
value, or (c) if the property be immovable pay compensation. 
In cases where the object in question appears to be in danger 
compulsory purchase *at its market price ’ is allowed, but the 
object cannot be so acquired if it be actually used for religious 
purposes, or have any traditional or family sanctities. 

Section 20 refers to excavations, which can be controlled 
in the interests of any ancient mtmument within their area. 
The oivner or occupier of the land may receive compensation. 

Egvpt, 

The general subject of Egyptian monuments, and the 
treatment meted out to them at succesuive periods of a 
history the longest recorded in human annals, is far ton large 
to be entered on hcre^ It will suffice to give some idea of 
tlie actual legislation under which these monuments -are at 
present administered. 

Tliere are two departments of this administration, one 
concerned with Arab monuments the other with the older 
Egyptian antiquities. A ‘ Comitd de Conservation dcs .Monu¬ 
ments de I’Art Arabc' has existed since iSSi, and Its object 
is the inventorization of Arab monuments of interest Ibr 
histoiy or art, and their due inspection and preservation. 
The other department, under the ‘Comite permanent d'Egyp- 
tolf^ie', is of greater importance and has been administered 
throughout the last century mainly by Krench agency. The 
charter of this department is die Khedival Decree of May iG, 
1883, which is supptemciiied b>' a Rl:gkment, or code of rules 
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for procedure, issued in March tfiWp, Artick [> of this 
litatds that the CoirnTiitt^^ is l<t sttidy the general 
fnca5urcs which should be taken for the conservation of the 
ancient monuments of Eg)'pt, for the arreatatian of the decay 
of the objects of antiquity* and for tile prevention of excavn- 
tions irregularly carried out or unauthorized. According to 
the Decree^ the Bulak Mu^uni of Egyptian antiquities prior 
to the Arab conquest^ with all the objects il contained or 
might contain in the future^ was declared the property of 
the state and in alienable anil unassignable^ while the same 
iv^is to apply to any future coHecUons tiiat might be formed. 

Article 3 runs as follows: *Soiit egalement dMar<b 
' pToprietes du Domaine public de TEtah tous lea monuments 
' et objets dkntiquiti^ reconnus teJs par le Reglement qui 
' rdgira la matiere." This Riglemcnt (not the same as that of 
March iZSg) has never yet been promulgated, and the 
Decree is left as it stands, claiming tJte general soverdgnty 
of the state over all the antiquities of the lands of the Nile- 
This vague assertion of state control over all monuments is 
practically useful^ a_s it can be appealed to by the executive 
to save any threatened object from danger. A Khedi%^ 
Decree of August T2g ^8^7, menaces with penalties 'any who 
'appropriate, or remove with a view to appropnatfon, an 
'antiquity belonging to the government, apart from the 

* objecLs in the museums or monuinents of the state : 

^ Any who by their act injure or reduce in value an 

* ancient monument, or cause the ruin of the whole or part 
'of an ancient construction,or mutilate the bas^rclEcfs,sUtues, 
^or inscriptions on any such construction, or who write their 
^ names or anything dse on the moiiuments.^ 

There Is a third Khedival Decree^ of November 17, i^r, 
that with the one just quoted appears to maki? up all the 
formal legislation that exists on the subject. It concerns the 
question, so important in Egj-'pt, of excavations^ The chief 
provisions of this Decree of run as follows, 'Art. i. 

* ExcavaLioiis can only be carried on by private persons in 
virtue of an authorization granted on the proposal of the 

' Director-Gencml of museums and excavations, after del ibera- 
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*tioii by the pemiancnt Comniittee of Egyptology- in the 
‘ terms of tlie sixth article of its reguktions of ^ta^ch 9, 

Art. 3 , All the objects found in Llie excavations belong 
‘ofright to the state and should be deposited in the Museum 
'' of Ghizeh (BulakJ. 

'Art 3, Nevertheless, in cansidemtion of the expense 
incurred by the excavator the government will yield to him 
'a part of the antiquities discDvcred, in accordance with the 
' following regulations.' 

These regulations provide for a partition into equal lots, 
but the administration reserves its right to any object of 
spi^ial Value. ' In all cases, the administration can appro- 
^ priate the objects it desires to retain, on recompensing the 
‘ excavator w-ith 3 sum that can never exceed the cost of the 
excavation u-hich rt^ulted in their discovery’ (Art 5, last 
clause). 

It is expectetl that before long a new Decree on the 
subject of Egyptian monuments will be promulgated, for the 
purpose of codifying and rendering more clear and cflective 
these regulationsi. 


Algeria akd Tunis. 

' The territorj- of Algeria contains an extraordinary' 
quantity of ruins and of ancient monuments^ Everywhere 
the Romans have left tGices of their passage, and the works 
accomplished by the legions excite still the admiration of 
the tmvdler the arcbaeologisL Triumphal arches, 
aqueducts, inscriptions, meet us at every .step in the Algerian 
departments of Foince, and their abundance is equally great 
in Tunis. Unfortunately, these precious relics of the past, 
that had survived down to our own time, have during the 
course of the nineteenth century been the object of dcpbrable 
mutilations and desinictionsh’ The acts of vandalism here 
referred to were committed in great part by local officials 
who carried out public works after the completion of the 

» Tii™u, p. ,n. G«TI, LtA 
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French conquest. The French h^me fjovernment was urged 
repeatedly by archaeologi.^ to put a stop to this by legal 
enactment^ and tire result was the Inelusion of Algeria by a 
special clause, Article in tlie Historical Monuments Act 
of 1SS7. The article runs as follows, ' The present law is 
^applicable to Algeria.* 

Mn this part of France the state reserves to itself pro- 
^ prietary rights in objects of art or of archaeology, buildings, 

* mosaics^ bas-reliefs, statues, medals, vases, columns^ inscrip- 
^ tions, which may exist upon or in the soil of estates belonging 

* to the government or conceded by it to public institutions 
"or private persons, and upon or in ground in military 

* occupation/ 

In view of the large amount of land m the newly settled 
colony that is govcrnnicfit freehold, this provisido secures 
state control over a large field. The terms of it are not so 
absolute as those of the Turkish Decree of 1S84, according 
to which all antiquities discovered in the territory of the 
Ottoman Empire, whether above ground or underground, in 
the sea, lakes, rivers or watercourses^^are the absolute property 
of the state. (See ante, p. 223.) 

Algeria, as the wording of the Act just quoted shows, Is 
regarded as a part of France. In the case of Tunis France 
only exercises a protectorate. Art. 17 of the Act of 1887 
states that the provisions applicable to Algeria shall be 
extended to all countries placed under French protectorate, 
in which there does not already exist special legislation on 
the ,subjccL Such tegislation exists in Tunis, where there is 
in force a Decree of the Bey promulgated in 1886. The 
provisions of this Decree arc modeltcd on those of the French 
Monument Act, which was at the time under consideration, 
but its sanctions are much more severe*. In analysing the 
Pnench Act, ante, p. SS f, it was pointed out that the sanctions 
were very mild, and disobedience to the main injunction of 
the Act only involved an action lor damages. Furthermore, 
classification of a monument in private hands depended on 
the consent of the proprietor The alienation or sale abroad 

^ Ttti: Tunuitiui 1.1:1 an Li anoJ^frjKrl liy Ti^trc^ii, ^ 74je f 
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of an enrol Jed moviable object only involved tbe cancelling 
of the transaction and an action for damages. In virtue of 
the Tunistan Decree on the other hand^ the government of 
the Bey can schedule monuments against the will of their 
owners^ and there is a provision that every monument 
scheduled as * dassd * Is to have a mark affixed to it which the 
proprietor is bound under penal sanctions to respect Any 
mutilation of a scheduled monument may be visited by the 
penalties of Art. 257 of the French penal code, amounting to 
imprisonment up to two years and a fine of twenty pounds. 
Tile illegal exportation of a scheduled- object carries with it 
also penal consequences. The Tunisian restrictions Jn the 
matter of excavations and * finds * are also more severe than 
those of the French Monument Act A comparison of the 
Decree with the Act again shows how much more free is the 
hand of the protector of monuments in the Ics.^ advanced 
countries. 
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A NOTE ON THE CARE OF MONUMENTS. AESTHETIC 
CONTROL IN cities; PROTECTION OF NATURAL 
SCENERY, ETC^ IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The design of this book, as sub-tRlc declare^ is to take 
account only of the oountries of EiiTOpe. but there has been added 
a chapter qn monument legislation in certain non-Eiiropean bnds 
of old renowfi^ such as India and Egypt, the abundant monumen ts 
of which are largely under Europuan care> 'fhe inclusion of the 
United Stat^ would on many grounds liave been adviMblu, but 
would have logically involved a great and undue extension of the 
limits of ihc work A word or two may however here be introduced 
on the subject of American amngements in the matters treated of 
in the fotugoing chapters. There is indeed no part of the world 
in which more interest is token in certain aspects of the subject 
before us than America. The probleins in a comparatively new 
country are however diJerent from those that confront the denizen 
of the older histone lands. 'Jliere are of course regioris of the New 
World where interesting monuments of great antiquity- am to be 
found, and for the eare of these pmedcal measures are taken both 
by the States and by socletii^. The of fkr Smthiomm 

InstiitAiion \ to name only one publication of the kindt are sufBeietit 
to show- the keen interest that American archaeologists take In the 
older relics of their bxitk while certain of the States forming the 
Union possess provisions in their Laws for the protection of ancient 
monuments. Thus it is stated in the Reports to the British Foreign 
Office tn 1S9.6 that the Slate of Ohio has a * Law designed to ptreserv^e 
‘the undent earthworks tn Warrea County^ and ^exercises control 

^ \Vjuiihlagl>iiO, U .SiA., ycoily firkm 1^7+ 
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* over several places of historic interest ^ Furtherruom, ' the State 
‘mafnouns partiriJIy an Archaeological and Historical Society, the 

* purpose of which is the preservation of hfstorical material and 

* evidences of ancient, occupation. This Archacol'f^CiiJ and Hts- 
“Eoricail Society has recently attempted to adbrd tw-iter care and 

protcctioh to the tumuli of the pre-hisEonc people, and to the relics 
■ of the pioneers. The State has a museum, and the Afchaeologfcal 

* Society participates in the rrmnageniCfii of Ohio being one of 
^the richest Helds in the world for archaeological work, there has 
*been vast opportunity for obtaining collections which arc interesl- 
Mng from an historical standpDinL...The people of Ohio now 
■contribatt substantial sums annually for the collEscrion and pne- 
‘ servatton of historical objects^ and there is a prohahility that the 
‘State will do much more in the way of appropriating money for 
‘ the purpose of maintaining control and insuring the prescr^'atlon of 
‘ all objects of public interest 

In the case of mahy States on the other hand, theic arc few or 
no monuments of the kind specially called ' ancient \ but there 
exist in many parts numerous memoriala, buildings, and sites 
commemorating events in the War of Independence or the Civil 
War, which are safeguarded by state or mtinicipal authoritit^ or by 
trustees and incorpomdoiis. l^t us hope that the Report of 1896 
from lUinoist with regard to the preservation of these memorials^ 
applies to the country at large. *The ^tate of Illinois has no 

* legislation on this suhject- We have a monument in this State^ 

* at the capStab dedicated to the memory of Abraliam Uncoln* and 
"^Wfi have statues dedicated to General Grant and other heroes. 

* No legislation is noocssary to preserve them^ because there is in 
" our State no hand so villainaiis as to attempt their dispoliation'*-' 

Some of the older cities of the Umon+ as Is the c™ too in 
Canada, contain pahlic and domestic buildings of historical and 
artistic value. Considerable inter^t is taken in some regions in the 
older colonial arctiEtecture, corresponding to the Georgian period in 
Britain; and in Nova Scotia and Canada, as well as in many cities 
cspocially in the southern parts of the United States, buildings of 
this character are studied and prized- The pressing questions 
however on the other side of the Atlantic concern rather the proper 

* ctfi. (m General Uihlk^gtsphy), p. 
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dev'clopment of new olies tiym the presejvatian of what is old. 
Imelligerit consideration is given to the laying out of parks and 
open spaces in some of the leading Amenoan dde«, while os regards 
the counir>' at large* namml scenery, both in the States and in 
Canada, has been safeguarded on a magniheent scaJ& In 1893 a 
Ijoard of Metrapohtan Park Commi^oners was constituted for the 
purpose of acquiring Ixautifui tracts of country in the neighbourhood 
ofEostonp and the Boston building laws contemplate the laying out 
of extensive suburban distncts on a regular aitd carefully considered 
plan^ For the whole nation thero was ndiened by Act of Congress 
in iSyi tik! Vdlowstone Park, a tract of over three thousand square 
milea in Montana and Wyomingi which ims been ^ dedicated and 
'set apart as a public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit 
^and enjoyment of the [jcople"'. Another grcsai reservation of the 
kind concium Qmada as well as the United States. This is the 
land on either side of the Niagara river at the Falls. Thu first idea 
of pru^rving the amenity of this was due to the [ate Lord Dufferin, 
who, when Govemor (kncial of Canada, suggested the measum 
to the Governor of the State of New YotIc. In both cases the 
necessary land has been acquired by the public authontie:^, and ita 
management vested in Commissioners. In the Statu of New' York 
some three hundred thousand pounds were voted out of public 
moneys for the original purchase^ and there is a heavy annual charge 
over and above receipts ^ 

The most inlcrusting iwtmt development in the Amertcan Caro 
□r Monuments is the establishment of Muuidpal Art Commissions 
iti olfickl conrtection with civic goveraincnts. Cities are now 
authorued to appoint commissions oom|?osed of persons who arc 
experts In art niattem, and to expend public money on the 
encaumgejnent of decorative art as applied to public buildings and 
open spac«^ Such commissians exist both in Boston and in New 
York, and the following is an abstract of some of the provisions for 
their working^ The art dqxutment of the City of Boston is under 
the charge of a board of five members appomted by the mayor from 

^ iEjEd.* p. 43- 

5 by Sir Robert liwnEet to ike KAtlofi^ Tri^iL See OoEH-raJ BTblio- 

grapkjf. 
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lists furnished by bodies such as the tmstcos of thi^ Museudi of Fine 
Art^ and of the Boston Public library. At New York the meinl>ers 
of Lhe commission are to be the tnayor of New York and the 
pre:idcnLs of certain niiiseums and libraries ^ilh ^ one 

* [lalmerT one sculptor and one architect, all residents of the dty of 

* New York; and three other residents of said city, none of whom 
^shaU be a painter, sculptor or architect or member of any other 
‘^profession in the BneartSp AU of the six last mentioned shall be 
"appointed by the inayor froni a list of not Iess thiin three ttuies 
*the number to be appointed proposed by the Fine Arts Fedecition 
' of New York/ The compositiDn of this commission is worthy of 
note. The civic, the professional, and the lay elements arc all 
represented, and are expeett-d to work together in harmony. The 
airangemenL is similar to that which prevails in some German towns, 
where^ ikS at Hildesheim, the burgomaster is at the same time the 
presided of the local association for the preservation of the beauty 
of the diy^ In our own country, unrortunately^ the attitude of 
town councils and local protection societies is coo often one of open 
or veiled antan^nism, and for a self-respecting British mayor or 
provost to serve on a commission the avowed interests of which 
are artistic, would seem to the average ratepayer almost an im¬ 
propriety. 'Iliis point is touched on in an intCTesdng paper 
embodying a report to this very Art Commission of New York by 
Its assistant secretary in 1903*, The report describes a visit to 
various European capitals paid with a view of acquiring information 
as to civic aesthetics in general, At the concltisioii jt is remarked 
that America has the advantEige over Europe in the reLadon of the 
citizen to the town In Europe the attitude of the dtizen toward 

* the city is that of dcpendfincCr The attitude of the city tow^ard 

* the dtizen is that of independence. But in American cities the 

* attitude of each toward the other is that of interdependence. The 

* highest Fusults can only be attained fay mutual cooperation, city 

* oiScials with citizena and citizeEis with city ofSda]& This is 
^genemlly tacking in Europe^ It Is a most promising sign In 
"jVmerica.^ In presence of nmny elements In American municipal 
life of which that country can Wdly be proud, it is gratifying to 
Come across idgns of healthy action in the imporront domain of city 

*■ CiPk Ari iM SM/rv/v, a Rfpoit to die Art ConimUdjQn tile Cily 

of Ywkf by .Milu Moy OcltiWr 11. lyiSj. 
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U may tic r*vtbcr soon to judge of thc^ pradddl re^uUs of 
thest; cTvic iut commissions^ but thdr establishniLmt is a fact of no 
small imponatioc, and one of which in this country' we siiaU do well 
to take note. 

'llm regulations for tho activity of the commiiiRions in Boston 
and York are very stmikri and those of the latter dty are 
evidently framed! on the somewhat earlier rt^p^Iations at Boston- 
'rhe New York psrovisiortSt which it wiU be suffident to t^uolc, ;trc 
contained in a long soctiDn headed S-Ut works of art to be submitted 
to and approved by the eonimission’. No work of art is to become 
the property of the city unless the work itself and its professed 
location been approved by the commission. 'No existing 

* work of art in the possession of the city shall be removed* re-located 
' or altered in any way without the similar approval of the com- 
" mission. When so requested by the mayor or the board of 
'aldermen thu commission shall act in a similar capacity, with 
'simibr powers* In respect of the designs of municipal buildings, 

' bridge^r approaches, gates^ fence*,, lamps of other stnictnncs, erected 
^ or to be erected upon land belonging lo the dty, and in rijspccl to 
^ the lines* grades and pbuing of public w'ays and grounds, and in 
^ fuspect of arches* bridges, structun^ and approachtri whicb are the 

* property of any corporation or privalc individual, and whtch shall 
^ extend over or upon any strcut, avenuoTi highway* park or public 

* place belor^ng to the dty* and said eommiMon shall so act 
■ and its approval shall be mquired for every such structure which 
' shall hereafter bu erected or contracted for at on expense exceeding 
^one million dollars’ (^300,000)* 

Putting aside the question of the actual and prospective results 
on the aesthetic aspect of New York of the opcfadons of this 
commission, it is important 10 note how cjctensive a scope is 
contemplated for them* Powers of the same kind are sighed for In 
vain by the dw'cilcrs on the Thamts or beneath the shadow of 
Arthur^s Scat I The regular building laws of the various American 
dtii^ do not seem to contain provisions for direct aesthetic control 
over new designs for private structures, any more than do similar 
laws in ihc cities of the Old World* but American public opinion 
is in this matter perhaps In advance of that of Europe generally. 
Some of the States and rides in the Union have law^ regulating 
advertisements. It Is stated for example that ^The City of Phila¬ 
delphia docs ML allow anything to be erteted that wiH interfere with 
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the beauty of the streets, and thercrore does not permit any unsightly 
or improper advertiseinents'/ 

Independently of what is done in the towns, there are in pails of 
the United Stales Village Improvement Societies that do good in the 
best of all ways, by interesting the dwellers in a paiticular locality in 
their suiToundings^ 

^ Evlfaet b Iciict fr&m ihc ChitT of dw Bunsa of City Fruperty, 
PhlUddfdik, U.S-A* 
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ArcMvci i dc U Cbfnimsaion dti MonummiU Ilutoritjue^k* S4; Swedish Anli- 
qUATun TopofrapbicaL 198 L 
■Art d^requ^ LV 
Arts, Fme, Miniatcr qf* 8, 79, 

Aaadc Society : oT Eeiigal, ; nf DOculhip 334 

AssocatioMi: afdiilHbifiip 33f interqsrtfld in Lorsdcifi 139; protstii^ 

a^ ^tiqii^aa: nbngodp tT, 91* 99, 175, ^9,; at bomu* 34 IF., 46. ako 
■^SocLctiea ^J( 

Aitgsibufg+ cmTm»it ot mdfi.UfdimLi At* 119 t 
Aw-rtfU. tfealment of taotijlniait^ b* rl. r^t 166 E 
Av^iCfflp vatMlaEum at* 33, (See aLo * ForUli^Ems "p} 

Babylonia^ auidenL caxc o| monetncdis 13+ 

Bailed^ UTatment of tnoddment^ En, 17* to6 U 
Bdjdbcfg, lEi^itincnt of moEiiunonii nt* iij, 

BaapoMzci, sec * Buildir^, near, ae-^JitfEb control om \ and ‘ Uuildiisg f^k- 
liod*, iDcalp in Germany^ 

Bavaiiaq ticaiincnl of monnroHiti m* 45, 10^ 11$ IL 
Ba^Tcnth, ^brkgiral ftL 14. 

Bcauritsi qf Kaiurc, Cilane tor; see ^NmufCT Imitica of* 

Belgiump liealtncpf of mciiuraenls m* 39, ry^ L 

Bern* ftca ^ Aetp Act^ aocictil nvonurnnits* in Cadlod Bcm 

IkTwkltHm-Twecd, T uindaTf^ri L at, 33. (Set ako ■ Foctsficatiuna **> 
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S^nler fttfcitaJ to, 64, 

BiArtiJa, u^iiTh^iit oI ^orvtjmcfltj 

Bostuiif US A., tiratfivaii cf ttwnuTo^ift nit 34^. 

Bridges, Hiadetrt, m NunhnmptQruhiirct 

BrituOp Grcoii iT^mcpt of monameoti Ln, sm *<jreAl BrilAin^ 

Bnt&sels^ treatmtnt of l»0«BffleBt5 Mp 1^:4, 

TMr 14^ 

Buddioe regoktlciu^ loodi 

t* In Amer^ ^4^^^ {Borion^ 14^ Nevr Vork, l'hibdcl|iM;i, 147);; 

li, ici AuuHik 170; 

,i in Bclgiiiin, 1J4 ^Biusds, 174)1 

b FnAce, UJ :S.; 

++ IB Uoimiiitjf* 45* 9Tf n$ff.p 

Biivaifutj le^, fT^ {Ambci^ 133, ijoL, Bombci^p 

ri 7 t Lmdai 3 + 11 9, Niimbeig, llSI.« Rotiient»uTg> 11; B*.. W^- 
biirg, itg)! 

HiuiDover^ 31 ^ f., (Hilildbciia, 119 f., LUnebuig, ilj fO! 
ilosoc-Duin^^lip ii6^ {^VitnprcBp n^); 

LatjOCt, J 34 ! 

N^ssdDt iiji; 

I?ni5^ 31^, (D:til%, tljp Frankfort, 114^!; 

Siuon^i II S; 

Wkirtembcrgp lid; 

in Great Briuiin and Ercland, l6j. (Ebeitef, 4$, f ; 

„ m Ilttl^, I4i E, (Rome, 14^1.11- 

Unildmg^^ new, oesUiei^ control t>Vtl; in Ameliicn, 344 E; itt Au3truL, tjins 
in BcEgtom, (14^-^ in Pranoe, 9$^ 1(14 f.^ in Gieail IklliiLo, £45^ 1^14 f,; in 
riniy, 143 E; in SAXonyt 

Bulgmb, ?i ^ : trimtttKnl: of moniuDcnl^ bli 64 , 6ft 3 tf T (See Ai»0 * Acti, Atili 
ancient monarnenU 
Btiiltiift Af^^n^ffKMia/t 77i 
Bx/Mm of Sodetiei; 34 E, r^4. 

ConacU, tmtinenl of rnoimmenU ki, :44- 
Conara, 136, 

Caneerbrny, Oufvter Hckum at, lit reitOir^uP, 

Co^iodafo^ l 

CastclBT, rteddcntp hit care for monument, sri^. 

CostigliCKnt, BaldaEsornci 

CaioJopiie of tnonttmcoit, tee VEkoco** Mnvenlo^y ^ 

Cathedrals^ EBgltshi »3* 1 + 9 j French, So, 149. 

Canracmtt Arctw de, jSii ?r 

Chorlefi Nl of Sweden, 14, 193. 

ChatewibrioDd, 74. 

ChcAert IniDdiog legiylatlnnt alt 4^1 163^ 

Clwc An in Northem Eii;»fie+ Amctiain Rcj«€t on, 346* 

" Ctl^n>ent'; aus iichteiple of monmneal joliiiitixMtratinit, in, ^7 E, 315; Gennftii 
critUlaiffi of, fjS, too; in Fjaiiioe. §7 f'* So E+143; in Gn^ Briunni, ^ 155 f. 7 
in Hoie-Dnnnfeiadi, 109. 1 E1 ; m [ndln, ijf ^ in Indoiifl, r|6i in llolyp l^Sf-l 
b Fortu^p it% r.^ 3 l£| b Utrammio, 336; m Spab, 30^^ 311 £ in 
SwitfoiL'tod, (Canton Hern) i^S, (Canton VatHii^ 181 f.; hv Toais, 341. 
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Climyi V 3 iiHiaJi 5 U 5 tkU 75- 

Collecildoff, prCvniCp icc * I'ri^mle coUmlijRii ^ 

Cologne* jgu 

Cak)iiul 4 uxhitectEirp^ 

Cdlonidp Ihi, J, 51, t 44 L 

c^raitc; do Cotl^rvaifon des Mcmciin^fiLi de TAn AralMip 33$ j d& TniV^HS 

EiLstckrv^uiis, 3^ 7 ^r ^0, 245^ 

Ojmmisskin ^ llktAriGsa Mjnnicnpts, 11, iSop i;o Ek 153- 
CbnmuRsloFvef uf Wurfcs^ Fifst, J54, 165- 
<;^iimi^iot»rre of Workt, lq EfiglaniJ aiid IrektaJ, E 
Commimons, art, municipal, AnJeikaa^ ^451 At Basloiv ^5? elI New 
' 34 |i EE 

Coranikciofls, mEmujileflt, ddc;* ai Fmnkfun, 134; at Lyohi^ 54; aE Parii 
(CammJtttotv du Vl™i 9^1 14^1 

CcHnmiMjuas, nwnunimEv 3a ■ 

■■ m Austria (CantraJ-ComniuncH]), it, (9, 16S E: 

■ ! 133 17J E ; 

b Eknma^ 15, 4 fl 4 S; 

If m FioEmd^ z{t$ ffl; 

n In Fnmca jCoinmi$$iQfi ties MohuiUchIh llUtPcIi^nas^h 76^ 79 (E j 

If for Cremt Biitnln [tnd IrElojul (pfopoaed)* i r ? 
in Grteofl, ijfj 

II in (Counctl On Mcmuincttli)-, 109 J 

It in Hoilaiid, jSh 1769 

It in NtlfljjHiy (CtJtindJ on McHlUlUKikta), 

If |n ttalyi fJO^ IJ3 h f.; 

,, in Koraray. J91; 

ir In Fort&i^ (Cwtncil on 3 ilonuiiicntsi}t aijf.t 

tt in Pmiiida^ J03; 

in R^^QJnania, ; 

Pf in HiLnaia, 30 | ; 

hf in 10^ ; 

,1 in SpailU 3 D 9 0;; 

M 3 ti Smturlond; redeml, 177 E; Cnntomd, T77, (Vaud) E^g jT. j 
M in WUrtcmbcT^ 104. 

CcmmLswm*, inonwt™mt, proviodal; m France (pcopMod), 931 in Germany* 10:; 

m Gteecr, in Imiy, Lq Spain, ag® ff. 

CommlEltc Eir Ow Snmjy of McmoT«l» of Gfcaler London, i6g E 
Compulsory »ee VEKpropiiadoii"* 

Coi^Ti^ HTh^{u|>iqE]jC de France, 77+ 

Cc^EttS j nrchk«:tBra!|, ai Mailtyf 4^, 4^^ 3d, ^3; cd^ Geminn HilEorisal aiMl 
Soaeiitt, at SrrasiborE, $3 E; Lntematiotud, fw Hiftlory of Art, 
(Ltutcck) too, 

Coc^eto, congrossESp motim^cni, in Gennaiayp 47, too; 

IP firrt {DFcsd^fii rgoo), 4dt 5a IE, 3S, 107; 

P* rPrcItmtgd. Sr., 103, J04* ro7. loSp uS, iiS; 

li thwil (Dtlssddorfp 1901), 35^ io3, 109, m^, 177, 179; 

Pi ronrtli fErfuftt 1903), dflp lofi; 
ji fifth (Maiaz, 1904^, log. 113, ti4. 

Coflic^ d'ArcliiicctEire (m Prtfretnre of the Seinei, od, 

Cotacil gimkral dafe UitSmcnti Ciaiis^ 95^ 
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ConservAtor^ munumcni, S, ^-ir 4l, 

CoQservAtOK, roonuniEttfc, ucdcniJp fAnTmlO 10^1 ^BoAlcn) io6; 

(H^as^-DiuwtiuiO lo®; IPirttfisJji) r*i; (Tui^cy} (WtlTIElIilK^E^ <*4- 

Camniiitdii^ mcwiQinjciil, protiacialp (Aitf tf b) i ^ (Prusifla^) i □ J; (Gresocc) 
1J7- {See also • DiieclorV ' Iiiipcclons^J 

Corpornle oitmET^hip of iTUsmimmtifrp ^ 

Coc^pondcatSp prorincid^ (Ausuia) JiSfli (France!) 7^ 

CofsOh via deU r^^- 

Counc!]! on SNlctnumoiUL, (EIcsae-^I>ajmiiEaiilt)i 109, 11 jp 167; onNatluna] 

^lomimenls (Paftugiil)p 
Coimtf Cimadlt Londop^ ^57 ^- 

Conniy Coundl^ 161, i6j, 

Cnxssp Qvteen Elcai^or, by NortlmapEon^ f&a* 

Crasadc*, tbCf 

CEiiin[ngb4Enk Sif Ale&DiDElGr, his wtirk in [ndia, ET. 

Cumov *r Aficienl Monuracnia (Iiiili>}p ijj. 

* DaTvt&te^* 

DantiMaD Pmeinccn* tfoiEnicpt of mfiniiincDtii in, 
l>ami^, irealiaieat of momnnsnEa ai^ 1 19- 
^Dead iuoiaudieat»% 4$^ 

Dean oF Gnild (Edinlititigh). 9$. 

£>ccre«i« PapaJ, Imperial^ Kojali Xhedival^ 4Liiid MlruslenaJp see * kc&cnp4s \ 
DenkuLalpdege^ Tag flir, «C "Congress* (™gres^es> moniLnaeut* b Germany'. 
I>ii (ZdMellHfE)i qi»E«ilp U?* tl6, ii?, 

refcrretl lo^ 141 tjt 19^ ^OOp 10$^ IE91 aoi. 

THink EEiiJnit ([ic&se}, 109^ 11 

Dennujk, tofiiini^L oT moRura^Ati in^ 1850^-. 

D»t>cIeEkap Palace of* ftt S|Utlatiov 169U 

Directcrp Directfifalet of taonumieiniN (Demttark)* FT. i vf 

Domeiuc ^rk, \iM- value, a^p 
tXiria Paniphilj ^icl* a^U 
DfaTl AcUp see " Act, Act^^ diafL 
DiutbUne Abbey, it^Eumliuo of clinrch, 49. 

Durkam C^Ebedral, trealmuLE q (, 55^ 

Edict.% {notecttVC; in GcmUnyi, tol: | Doria PampEtilj, i f. f Pacea, i JO. (See 
alio ^ttescHpu'4 
Edinbuighp 3^^ 4^1, iji. 

ligiiibani, £3. 

EgjpE^ imlnienE h>| inimcixaenEs in; (Aodcait!) r|; (MockmJ dl> 138 FT. 

EJcCicOp t l6p 139^ I471 (See alKi 'In¥cnlDry\ 'Scbodale^) 

Emilb, the* treatment ij( muimiHcnU bp ly* 

fbgbuidt ireatEncnt of moiiumemti in* &i flip J57 Ft. (See abo Britain and 

Ireland 

Kpbesnaf export of hcu-Ipture ream* at. 

EpharnrGenc^ of A^t^yiEia (Greece), 117 FTi, an. 

ExcAvniioru, comrnl of; 6, S, 6i fT, 99, in AFfinm, 341; in BatkOp 107 j in 
Bosnia* 3391 in Bulgotia, isjt? in E^pt* jj9fl j in Finland* to?; in Francs, 
in Cr«ce, a IS FT.; in 7lcsfiC’'Dajiiutadtp iii« 113; in llrmgaryt 
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ic Indb. jjj, ij5; in Italy, jiat. i+jj in l<flui™i,k. 

t^uti i43 ku.^a 70lfF*S an Spiun^ in in SwiticrJiiwi 

(VaiwIJp tBif.s in Ttihcs, 14J: in Turlpejf^ aai T 
EwipD^li™ (or alienadorn) of iff a da of artj 6 , a^, Kgulrtliottj oli tie 

juhleel; ifi Anatfiii rl58; iJi Baden, 1 * 71 : in Bowiai 1^9 j in iSnlgajii, in 
DtHunirk, iSiSj in E^gt, H^Lt m FiiJand^ aojj in France, 8^- in GiMc^ 
iitf, tmi in loB; in Indii^ 337 tj in ItaJy, C7, ijSf^ ijjo, 

J3I1 Ijfiffr, 1431 in Kudraania, isfi* nj Kiis5«i| lojf^ in 

iagahi^ unj in Swiedcfiy in ^wil^etknd. 179^ (Vand) 181; in Tunij, 

±4ai in Tutkey^ tn (. 

Eapiopriatieiii dr cmufitlifoiy pwcllftBc, nn ututic cr hulnrkd ^tLiid.1 - iu 
principle, jjf, £jW.^ 99, 137* 

etalilwliedt in BcTglnni, 17j; iti France. ^ »4 f,* 87^ 9*, 93 j in Gram, 

j»l in I1aK-D4nn3tAdt,9, jio, jn, liSf ^ \h linnyary [olfiu tetn^iorary), 
167; m Indio^ 137; in Itiily, 9, ijaf., ijSf., 141. 144, J46; In IV^togd, 
an KcuffiatiLi, 557; in Swiiwljukd {Vaudji, iWa; in Tnd«yp 233. 
inoji^ilvc or doLibtfnl; Ui Auiirix, 169; in Denntark, j87s in Grm 
Bfitain And Iralimd, 7, jn. 6a, Ifi3n;i in tVussia. 68. 


FwfiiiiiKiii, Jmnop hk work for Jikdiim mnnumeeta, ajl, 334. 

^Fuads', 5 ce ^KscaTsikni, eootrpl or. 

Fines, for hrmvchcs qf nkotnunenl Tcgoblidiiip m 'Fcimltia^ 

FmLuKt, tUfiiatmeiit qf monmnecti id* 104 0"* 

Foraagiujta Add. cucftvatioos in ludy, 66, 140. 

Fqraiinijpii feil ^'onkc FortiiJuidade^ntietkera BeviuHn^tp 191. 

Fgttifittdtmii WCicnlf cure fur; ^ 17, ajj, 74j Ul VAvarb, 1*6. (RollieiiLgiuf 
jii f.7 iq FIniMul, irt KiAfwe (ATignugjt jj; in Gmi UnLotn and 

Jfttiiiri, (iJefwkfcJ 33. (ChcAtcrJ 4i, jSjt b ai«« iVirnetifln). <iit in U«Jr 

iKocne), (47 j Ua rra.-«iia, 17, iqi; |n jjwddcn^ 191, 

France^ mnsccLna^ in, 41 f., 75 p 83 

Kta«c, t^nwrit of m^unMna* in, fjtr., ,5, ^3. jb, ^5. ^ ,5^. 

Act, Acts., afiELcnt caotiUmcot* V). 

Frankfurt, tieAtOicnt of niulaum^U at, 114 f. 

Freibarg (.Swil^bndjl, irCAtincnl of fljancuncnli iiij 177, 


Gjtrdia iJf quolfful, a 1 f j rafenred aq®;, 

relcffed fq, r4, 76. 

Cgmony, uaumifA of aiunudicnu lo. 13, f.. 31. 44, 4,, yu, 

iiiiq Aci, Acti, Jifideiit Tudnuinenis, in Hua&c^UaraufctadtM 
GilB^ St, EdbilMirgh^ 19, 334 
GJidbaschi, Mtdptnraa from^ a^a, 

Gaunu StJitoiqre di Bdle Arta^ ijjfi, 143, 

Goethe, qQat£d^ at* 

Gadiic RevavA!.p the, jj. 

Grand' Fkce, Bnissids, iti tiEntraeol, 174. 

Gicat Eritaan nnd J rained p traatmeiii of mEiuuiuetiis lOp 4 f.^ 7 ^ jo, 14/,, j q^ ,, 
ai» ^f.. 38, 4 «if., 43 i *fa- i 9 , fo. < 5 *IT. (ii^urxi-lwfg), 66 , 

'Ael, Act», oncietil mannnaciit^ ^ and ^Tk-rwk^^* 
^Chwier'p 'E^inlHii^hV ' Lundodi% * Nqrtiminp4yiti|urt*.J t 

«!««. Ifeatmfrn uf monmiagnta in, jf, 6j, ti<ff, (S^ ^ .x^ Aat 
oncieftl miraujneBli J ' ^ 
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Ouiwt, f;, J4, 

Cufitaviu AjdoI| 3 hi£ 5 , 14, 

/iam&rifj qEi.<a|^ jj, iricEfwl t-C^ <31* 13^, 

liunq^Eut^ i^ir VVUlkcm on A^TicicHt Mi^muincncs Act* 133, 
tlElnjws, tbt;!:, ant! m^nyffleati, 

IlcinuUchulf * S&delj'^ 17- 
llcngdYiiiat treaiiTiEnE of oianmniffaiii in, 2 tg- 

Ik^^Dannstodir tmituiEEit of tnontmwia Ictp 6£| 691 abu 

^Act, AcU, oticlcnE iULKtiuiiienLa^} 

Llotbam, [cj^tocatioii aU 4^ 

liikteahdm, Lrcalmeat oi mt^EittUletib ill, 59, I 1 ly 1 
• ffisiofy, CiHintui 163^ 

Hdlaui* inailmcQE of moimniccts in^ 175 T 

litMses of Fiijy4ni<cmt> Elicdr aidtiulQ lowmds ihm cmv uf anddil dit>aa- 

mcolsr y, j8p 44, l^li 153 ft, l<il+, 337+ 

Unfio* tj, 74, 73, tjj. 

lltinctijry, tnsUinctlt of taoUitixLetitb in, ^ E6li t iihn> *Act^ 

ancient nsoanmodis 

Illinois, tr^tmcFiL of moniuiienlfl tfik 344. 

Ijajporladon of woiki of ait. (GfobiScI iid j (India) 337. 

India. Ircatnufut af mnntLnuEnla iot 9!^ 

Insignia on Tuiscan pdaccs* ijo^ 

fIL$pccto^.^ iii,‘ppccto 3 ?p of piOGPinenis. 3 i 4i» 74f T^p 139, 13^^ i|], 

136, iBd, (See also ^Cmis«val&rii\ vDiiwlnrV *Ciixii|di-^} 
luatitul des rfovincei^ 78# 

fnsiEiatcfij rorngiip ami cKOimiima Ui Italfp 140. 

flit yifvX 391 1^1+ 

Tnvoiatoriiatiimp Inventory, df TdonujncnU; iu ami imporianDE* iii 33, 

3$p dctp 

pp in Ai^riip 169 f.* (\^^iui) 39; 

p, in Baden^ 

in Bavaiiai joji 

„ in Bclii^mp 1735 

,p in Finland, 3961 

it in France, 58, (Ljuna) 39, i^ip {Farm| 39; 

,t in GentidnjP (gEnanil) (Coldgqc) {Hlkle»iietPi)> 59 j 

*, In Greal BriuiUi. 33 i ^ 131, (Lundo^J 13SE. {iScoUand) S&f^s 

** in QmxtA rtoLt 

pp In ]]efl$c^Danniiadti J08 f.; 

,, in HoiLtnid, 53^ I7^i: 

ip in Itflij* cSp 139 f.p J33, ij8, {tbooie) 147; 

it In LObcckp 60;: 

It in MetklmibcLi^'SchwenD, 10^1 

tt in PoniiifaE, ar^; 

tt In PrUmiH^ toil 

it In Romnimia* 

tt !n Ktusia* 3011 ; 

i^ in Sajitmj, id5» 

,, in SpaiDp sroi 311 ; 
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Invcflloruadi^cij in Sweden, jg^; 

II In Swiucrlmidi 177^.1 
w* in Wilrtcffliitfgfe 

luoa^ rdUimtisn oi, 

Ireland, golil oljjecits fomwi in, 6 ^ 
lictood, tnentmcEii af MnutnctalA rn, 

Indy, traimcni ijf maaumiinls ii^ ^ 15, 45, ^ ^ i (i:. 164. 

(S« also ActM^ ancknt monumeubi^) 

John V of PorVugJil and mEjawnentSi i4i 
JohMOp Dr, referred il 

Jfittrtuili ^Roj?id lEiftitule oT Brituh Arrhilrcla^ 

/atirmlj cl^^«Qcic^£^ at home uwf Abroad, ^ (T* 

y*urw/ 4^ Mr Sofufy af Arti^ f|UEited, 91, 
furidti^ retired to, 6j, 

JnUondp trcaiment of motmincDls in, iig^i 

ctc,i qyottfdj 5.5^ 58* 

^uMsihans^^itcA J^r J7p ^g. 

Kuiuttapo^phie fttf AnsUiap 170, 

*LaikSci-£iire\ Bnliifa polky ot s, S- 

Londiicapr.^ beAntyi »« ^Noiurci bcautka aP* 

Lttnir, laws, [nonument, ctc-i f« ^Acl, AeIs\ 

Lqpabuicjq* monEUB^t, eJC-t i« As^\ 

Xi TOjpe, 111 j 1 

linJau» traLniinl of MOncLmtajlJt *[, j t^. 

Liit, m +liiTE£i[jffli3r> ^Sdiesdide^ 

Living Tnanmnenti^^ 4S. 

Local ukaatmeDESp vx ‘BLolding rc^ndotjOR^ kjod^ 

Lomlardy, tncatnu-tal of manymenU ifip 131+ 

Uckdauj Cowmiltce f« ^urvi-y of Ucmuriiilii of Grenier, jio f. s mODonienls 
in, 16; queuiim of nebaUdiRg, 14^ 
toEKtob CcKLoty Council, .m "Coimtj CiiuiicO, Lvhdtm% 

Liacca, irEjumj^nl of cuonunuiita in* [31, 

Luliecit, wtenwiiDicil eangreiiiD, too; ii«aimeiit uf moniMcnts in, 60, lift is*. 
Lkincbtirg, treflimcni of rnmurnefiLn aXf 113 L 
Lyufis, treatiBLcnt of ojoniuEtcntjii atp 59, i6j^ 

.Madnd, Cqngrcu of AnJiitetts at* 4^!, 4^ ^rS, 83. 

M 3 mti£tA/aA^ cltri i^iiatcd*. 198, 

ManuaertpE^p Hisiorkal, cntamiAiioo cm, tip 6q^ icj C, jaj- 
Mark's* Sti at Venice, iLi poweracnE* ^5* 

Morki an pruEceied; mocuinieniii^ laj^, ipo^ 14^, 

Maitioj M.p ott pablic uiiliiy, (|iioEcd* 74+ 

MecklcnUirg^weTinp tzeaEmebi of inonuiucnt^ in, to«. 

AftmAri, of udctlcA^ 34 f: 

McmOTioJ to Govenuncdtp propoicd, on Eutbetic coatird, J 5 j. 

MAimctt* PreFpcjp 7$* 

Minisiter of BuEilk Wotki, ^'rance^ dreiiliyr 91 f* 

MuLiNltn of tie FEite AbIk S. 79- 
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MinuEdr Mtntfiaeml, cIc-k set ^Refcn|^isV 
Atiff of the Cenhrtil-CoffiTflisfton, i^o- 
Nfodttn, trtflttntnt cf mwuiipciils io^ ijtr 
MonLalcinbcFt; qEpnttfl^ 75 g reftfnpJ tet, 39, 74^ 7<S. 

MDilumf!iil Acts, Commtksiicifts^ Cjispits^ic^ kw*, legUalkn, pititKiire A™cia- 

liDM, eEt*, Mt *Actt^ 'Comnilra-OiisV rtc* 

Morris^ WTlIlami 381, 55, 1171 i^a- 

Movable wort?* <ir art* ircaLxscnl of^ 6 , tji, 17^ 12, 1+, 4I, fii 

67. 75i 8 Ti 89. 99p 198, t Jji riji 167. ifi^p i» 3 , 19^ ”9, 

MHscttnH, 14, 4lti 75, %, 14? r, 15a, la^ fll. MJ, fo6, logf.p 117, 157+ 

339 , 340. 144 . 24s ■ 

Naples, treatincai of inMiini^rnlft in, t3^ 
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